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TAINE:  A  LITERARY  PORTRAIT. 


By  Leopold  Katscher. 

j  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  While 

French  novels  were  forbidden  fruit  to 
Taine’s  real  name  is  Hippolyte  the  young  people,  foreign  literature  was 
Adolphe  Taine,  but  he  is  usually  called  thrown  open  to  them  without  any  re- 
’*  Henri  Taine,”  which  he  himself,  in  a  strictions,  and  their  elders  rejoiced  when 
letter  to  me,  attributes  to  a  whim  of  the  a  youth  showed  a  disposition  to  acquaint 
Editor  of  the  Rnmt  des  Deux  Mondes,  himself  in  this  way  with  the  languages 
He  was  born  on  the  21st  of  April,  1828,  of  other  countries.  Our  hero  devoted 
at  Vouxiers,  a  small  town  between  Cham-  himself  to  the  study  of  English  classics, 
pagne  and  the  Ardennes.  His  family  and  thus  at  an  early  age  laid  the  founda- 
may  be  counted  among  the  intellectual  tion  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  Eng- 
aristocracy  of  France ;  all  were  well  lish  literature  to  which  he  afterward 
educated  and  also  in  fairly  prosperous  owed  a  large  amount  of  his  celebrity, 
circumstances,  though  not  exactly  rich.  The  promising  boy  was  only  thirteen 
Some  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of  when  he  lost  his  father.  A  year  later 
Deputies  ;  his  grandfather  was  Sous-  his  mother  brought  him  to  Paris,  where 
pr6fet.  His  father,  a  very  learned  man,  she  at  first  placed  him  as  boarder  in  an 
taught  Hippolyte  Latin  ;  an  uncle,  who  excellent  private  school.  Not  long  after 
had  resideJd  for  a  long  time  in  America,  he  entered  the  College  de  Bourbon  (now 
made  him  familiar  with  the  English  Ian-  Lyc4e  de  Condorcet),  where  he  distin- 
guage.  All  that  was  English  fascinated  guished  himself  above  all  his  school- 
him  from  an  early  period  ;  even  as  a  fellows  by  ripeness  of  intelligence,  by 
boy  he  found  delight  in  reading  books  industry  and  success.  At  the  same  time 
New  Series,— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  3  19 
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he  was  the  constant  object  of  tender  care 
and  unremitting  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  his  admirable  mother,  a  woman 
of  warm  affections,  who  did  all  in  her 
power  to  bestow  a  thorough  education 
on  her  children.  In  the  year  1847  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  Latin  essay 
on  rhetoric,  in  1848  two  prizes  for 
philosophical  treatises.  These  achieve¬ 
ments  threw  o[>en  to  him  the, doors  of 
the  so-called  Normal  School,  a  kind  of 
seminary  in  which  the  pupils  were 
trained  for  professional  chairs  in  the 
universities.  This  higher  preparatory 
course  of  study  is,  however,  utilized  by 
many  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  liter¬ 
ary  career.  Many  celebrated  writers 
were  Taine’s  colleagues  at  the  Normal 
School  ;  Edmond  About,  Prevost-Para- 
dol,  J.  J.  Weiss,  Francisque  Sarcey — 
these  all  were  professors  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  soon  embraced  definitely  the 
career  of  literature  and  journalism. 

At  the  Normal  School,*  which  Taine 
attended  for  three  years,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  and  solidity  of  his  in¬ 
telligence  met  with  universal  recognition. 
His  companions  bowed  before  his  supe¬ 
riority,  did  not  venture  to  address  him 
otherwise  than  as  “  Monsieur  Taine,” 
and  called  him  in  as  umpire  in  their 
quarrels.  He  had  the  wonderful  gift  of 
l^ing  able  to  study  more  in  a  week  than 
others  in  a  month.  As  the  pupils  were 
free  to  read  what  they  pleased,  he  de¬ 
voted  the  leisure  obtained  by  his  rapid 
work  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  Fathers.  He  went  through 
all  the  more  valuable  authors  on  these 
topics,  and  discussed  with  his  colleagues 
the  questions  which  arose  out  of  them. 
It  was  one  of  his  enjoyments  to  test 
them,  to  ascertain  their  ideas  and  to 
penetrate  into  their  minds.  The  method 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  college  was 
admirably  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  students. 
Ample  nourishment  was  provided  for 
the  mental  energies  of  the  ardent  youths. 
The  debates  were  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  every  question  was 
submitted  to  the  touchstone  of  reason, 
and  worked  out  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  logic.  Day  by  dav  the 
most  varied  opinions,  political,  aesthetic, 

*  For  the  description  of  the  then  life  at  this 
school  I  am  principally  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Fraser  Rae's  biographical  sketch  of  Taine. 


and  philosophical,  came  into  collision 
in  these  youthful  circles,  without  any 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessors,  among  whom  were  such  men  as 
Jules  Simon  and  Vacherot.  On  the 
contrary,  they  encouraged  the  utmost 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  enunciation 
of  individual  views.  Their  own  system 
of  teaching  was  not  so  much  in  the  form 
of  lectures  as  of  discussions  with  the 
students,  who  themselves  had  to  deliver 
orations,  followed  by  a  general  debate, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  professors  gave 
a  r/sum/ of  all  that  had  been  said.  Thus 
Taine  had  once  to  read  a  paper  on  Bos- 
suet's  mysticism.  About  one  on  his  poli¬ 
tics.  Due  attention  was  also  given  to 
physical  exercise  ;  there  were  frequent 
open-air  excursions  and  occasional 
dances  in  the  evening  in  the  domestic 
circle,  one  of  the  students  acting  as 
musician.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  the 
years  spent  in  the  Ecole  Normale  sped 
on  pleasantly  and  profitably.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  intellectual  gymnastics 
as  practised  there  were  enormous,  and 
far  outweighed  the  slight  drawbacks, 
such  as  a  tendency  to  hyperbole  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  e//Ve  of  those  who  issued 
from  that  fertile,  effervescent,  genuinely 
French  mode  of  education.  But  none 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  did 
it  so  much  honor  as  Taine,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  there  at  precisely 
the  light  time,  for  after  his  departure  in 
the  year  1851  the  establishment  suffered 
an  organic  transformation  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  The  collegians  had  im¬ 
bibed  so  strong  a  feeling  of  intellectual 
independence  that  it  was  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if  they  were  little  inclined  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  spiritual  oppression. 
Unfortunately,  the  times  u|>on  which 
they  had  fallen  were  not  propitious  to 
freedom  of  thought,  for  the  '*  uncle’s 
nephew”  was  at  the  helm.  The  third 
Napoleon  had  attained  the  goal  by  the 
aid  of  the  clergy,  and  was  bound  to 
give  them  the  promised  reward.  The 
“strong  hand”  of  the  Buonapartist 
government  did  its  utmost  to  chicane 
those  whose  ideas  were  not  acceptable 
in  high  places.  Anyone  who,  when  put 
to  a  certain  test»  was  ready  to  sign  a 
])olitical  and  religious  confession  of  faith 
consonant  with  the  views  of  the  reigning 
powers,  obtained  an  easy  and  lucrative 
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post.  Taine  was  rejected,  because  it 
was  found  that  his  philosophic  theories 
indicated  “  erroneous”  and  ”  mischiev¬ 
ous  ’’  tendencies.  But  Guizot  and 
Saint- Marc  Girardin,  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  talented  young  man,  en¬ 
gaged  themselves  on  his  side,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  procure  at  least  a  modest 
post  for  him.  They  succeeded  ;  but, 
to  show  how  reluctantly  the  wishes  of 
even  such  advocates  were  granted, 
Taine’s  petition  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  the  north  for  his  mother’s  sake  was 
disregarded,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
south,  to  Toulon. 

Only  four  months  afterward  he  was 
transferred  to  Nevers,  where  again  he 
was  only  allowed  to  remain  four  months  ; 
then  he  was  removed  to  Poitiers.  His 
salary  was  exceedingly  small,  but  by 
strict  economy  he  contrived  to  make  it 
suffice.  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  philosophical  studies  ; 
he  had  a  special  preference  for  Hegel. 
The  authoiities  kept  an  eye  upon  him 
as  a  “suspect;”  from  time  to  time 
calumnies  were  not  spared  him.  Great 
offence  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  his  de¬ 
clining  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
chaplain,  that  he  should  write  a  Latin 
ode  or  a  French  dithyramb  in  honor  of 
the  bishop.  This  disrespectful  refusal 
was  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  raised  against 
the  objectionable  professor,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  censure  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  threatened  him 
with  summary  dismissal  if  such  an  act 
of  insubordination  should  occur  again. 
He  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  when, 
some  months  after,  he  received  a  decree 
from  the  Government  appointing  him 
master  of  a  primary  school  at  Besangon, 
he  took  this  unmistakable  hint  to  heart, 
and  accepted  it  as  a  sign  that  it  was  time 
to  give  up  a  struggle  in  which  he  alwavs 
came  off  second  best.  Was  it  worth 
while  for  the  State  to  bring  up  young 
giants,  and  afterward  set  them  to  col¬ 
lect  firewood  instead  of  felling  oaks  ? 
Taine  was  relieved  of  this  post  by  his 
own  request,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  State 
education,  and  made  his  way  to  Paris. 
It  was  no  bad  exchange,  for  he  at  once 
obtained  an  advantageous  professorship 
in  a  superior  private  school.  But  the 
persecutions  of  the  Government  were 
unremitting  ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 


his  situation,  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  wield  his  pen  independently  of 
the  tyranny  of  public  authorities,  the 
much-tormented  man  betook  himself  to 
giving  lessons  in  private  families.  At 
the  same  time  he  threw  himself  eagerly 
into  new  studies,  chiefly  of  a  mathemat¬ 
ical,  medical,  and  philosophical  charac¬ 
ter.  He  freque;nted  the  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  and 
the  Natural  History  Museum.  But  his 
special  predilection  was  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
he  learned. 

At  Nevers  he  had  occupied  himself 
very  much  with  a  new  method  of 
psychological  criticism,  which  he  stead¬ 
ily  followed  out  in  Paris.  His  literary 
and  biographical  essays  in  the  Rnme  des 
Deux  MondeSy  tlie  Journal  des  DtbatSy 
and  the  Revue  de  P Instruction  Publique 
created  attention  by  the  novel  theories 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  In  the 
year  1853  our  author  took  his  degree  as 
Docteur  es  lettres,  on  which  occasion, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Latin  doc- 
torial  dissertation  (Z>^  personis  Plato- 
nicis)y  he  wrote  a  French  treatise  on 
Lafontaine's  Fables,  the  diametrical  op¬ 
posite  to  a  regulation  academical  thesis. 
He  worked  it  up  afterward  with  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  hints  of  criticism,  and 
published  it  as  a  book  with  the  title 
Lafontaine  and  his  Fables,  in  which  form 
it  has  already  passed  through  nine 
editions.  This  literary  outburst  of  the 
young  doctor  created  much  stir,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  public  before  whom 
Taine  presented  himself  were  utterly  un¬ 
accustomed  to  such  originality  of  treat¬ 
ment,  such  fecundity  of  expression,  so 
rich  a  flow  of  ideas,  such  individuality 
of  views,  such  elegance  of  style,  such 
thoroughness  and  versatility  of  informa¬ 
tion.  “  It  was,”  says  Karl  Hillebrand, 
“  a  philosophico-historical  carnival  after 
weeks  of  long  fasting  the  whole  read¬ 
ing  world  threw  itself  upon  it  with 
avidity. 

In  this  essay  on  the  great  fabulist,. 
Taine  started  new  canons  of  criticism, 
set  up  a  bold  paradox,  and  illustrated  it- 
from  the  life  and  works  of  Lafontaine. 
He  submits  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  the 
causes  which  co-operated  to  make  him 
a  poet,  as  well  as  the  method  by  which 
he  constructed  his  fables  and  the  aims 
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which  he  pursued  in  them.  Lafontaine’s 
native  place  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
inhabitants  are  described.  Then  it  is 
demonstrated  that  Lafontainein  his  own 
person  combined  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  this  race,  and  that 
these  characteristics  were  intensified  in 
him  by  the  climate,  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  the  scenery  of  Champagne. 
From  all  these  constituents  he  supposes 
him  to  have  derived  the  light  and  un> 
fettered  versification  which  he  employs 
so  skilfully  in  his  fables.  To  the  same 
causes  he  attributes  the  failure  of  Lafon- 
taine's  attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient 
poets.  As  he  possessed,  together  with 
these  qualifications,  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  necessities  of  his 
age  and  his  country,  he  could  not  fail  to 
become  a  really  popular  national  poet. 
Taine  analyzes  every  innermost  recess 
of  Lafontaine's  brain,  every  feature  in 
his  poetry ;  Lafontaine  himself  would 
have  been  amazed,  could  he  have  read 
the  book,  to  find  himself  credited  with 
aims  and  purposes  of  which  he  in  reality 
had  not  the  faintest  conception  when  he 
wrote  his  fables,  to  hear  himself  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  and 
mirror  of  his  time,  to  discover,  finally, 
that  he  owed  his  achievements,  not  to 
his  own  genius  and  abilities,  but  to  the 
united  co-operation  of  all  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lived. 

That  every  human  being  is  born  with 
certain  tendencies  peculiar  to  his  race, 
which  guide  his  thoughts  and  actions  ; 
that  all  his  ideas  and  his  deeds,  whether 
good  or  evil,  are  to  be  traced  to  these 
innate  tendencies,  as  a  river  to  its 
sources, — these  are  the  views  which 
Taine,  since  his  Lafontaine  d/but,  has 
ever  and  everywhere  asserted,  main¬ 
tained,  and,  according  to  his  own  con¬ 
viction,  established. 

Established  !  yes,  that  is  the  crucial 
point.  As  a  rule  it  is  admitted  that  the 
critic  can  do  no  more  than  express  his 
own  opinion.  He  fulfils  his  duty  when 
he  carefully  studies  his  subject  and  deals 
with  it  dispassionately  and  as  impartial¬ 
ly  as  possible.  More  is  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be,  demanded  from  him.  Every 
critic  judges  according  to  his  circum¬ 
stances,  his  experiences,  his  degree  of 
culture,  his  fancy,  his  prejudices,  expec¬ 
tations,  and  sympathies ;  hence  each 


single  criticism  remains  in  every  respect 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  If 
a  criticism  commends  itself  to  a  majority 
of  men  as  true  and  just,  it  is  adopted  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  competent  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  real  worth  or  worthlessness 
of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Quite 
different  are  Taine’s  views  of  criticism. 
He  deems  it  possible  to  bring  certainly 
into  criticism  ;  he  insists  upon  endow¬ 
ing  criticism,  like  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  with  the  fixedness  of  scientific 
formulae,  hedging  it  round  with  irre¬ 
fragable  dogmas.  His  point  of  view  is 
that  criticism  must  no  longer  be  unre¬ 
liable,  its  results  no  longer  fluctuating. 
At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  he  springs, 
a  modern  Pallas,  into  literature,  ready 
armed  at  all  points  with  a  critical 
system,  a  philosophy,  and  last,  not 
least,  a  style  of  his  own.  All  that  he 
has  more  minutely  developed  in  the 
course  of  several  decades  is  already  to 
be  found  in  his  maiden  work  on  Lafon¬ 
taine.  The  novelty  of  the  theories,  as 
well  as  the  fresh,  forcible,  vivacious  style 
of  the  young  doctor  won  him  many 
friends  among  the  public.  “  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.” 

It  was  not  long  before  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  of  making  his  voice  heard 
and  applying  his  theories  afresh.  In 
the  year  1854  the  French  Academy 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
Livy.  The  life  of  the  historian  was  to 
be  related,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  principles  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  planned  his  history, 
were  to  be  discussed,  and  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  historians  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  None  of  the  essays  sent  in  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  prize,  but 
Taine's  was  pronounced  the  best ;  only 
the  stricture  was  added,  that  it  betrayed 
”  a  deficiency  in  seriousness  and  in  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  brilliant  name  and  the 
genius  of  the  distinguished  man  whom 
he  had  to  criticise.”  Taine  re-wrote 
his  paper,  sent  it  in  again,  and  this  time 
obtained  the  prize.  V illemain,  as  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Adjudicators, 
commended  the  work  in  the  highest 
terms,  though  he  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  contents,  and  said  ;  ”  We  feel 
bound  to  congratulate  the  author  on  this 
creditable  d^but  on  the  territory  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning,  and  only  wish  that  we 
may  find  similar  competitors  for  all  our 
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other  offers  of  prises,  and  that  we  may 
have  such  teachers  in  our  schools  a 
sarcastic  allusion  which  drew  a  gentle 
smile  from  the  dignified  Immortals. 

The  happy  author  published  his  prize 
essay  under  the  title  of  £ssat  sur  Tite- 
Livf,  with  a  preface  which  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise  to  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy,  and  made  them 
wish  it  were  possible  to  retract  their 
eulogiums  and  distinctions.  In  it  Taine 
pushed  farther  the  consequences  of  his 
new  theories.  He  maintained  with 
Spinoza  that  the  relation  of  man  to  nat¬ 
ure  is  not  that  of  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  but  that  of  a  part  of  the  whole  ; 
that  the  mind  of  man  is,  like  the  outer 
world,  subject  to  laws  ;  that  a  dominant 
principle  regulates  the  thoughts  and 
urges  on  the  human  machine  irresistibly 
and  inevitably.  In  a  word,  our  author 
regards  man  as  a  “  walking  theorem." 
Naturally  he  was  charged  with  denying 
freedom  of  will  and  being  a  fatalist. 
His  opponents  also,  and  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  pointed  out  the  necessary  irrecon¬ 
cilability  of  the  ideas  represented  by  two 
such  different  names  as  Livy  and  Spi¬ 
noza,  and  showed  how  paradoxical  it  was 
to  cite  the  writings  of  the  Roman  his¬ 
torian  in  support  of  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  Dutch  Jew.  But 
paradox  is  Taine’s  element.  As  to  the 
book  itself,  it  was  received  with  uni¬ 
versal  applause.  The  reading  public 
sympathized  as  little  with  the  author’s 
speculations  concerning  the  historian  as 
with  those  on  Lafontaine,  but  they  ap¬ 
preciated  the  undeniable  merits  of  both 
works.  Taine  contends  that  the  birth¬ 
place  and  mode  of  life  of  Livy,  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  the  events  of  which 
he  was  witness,  the  direction  of  his  taste 
and  of  his  studies — that  all  these  co¬ 
operated  to  make  him  an  "oratorical 
historian.”  The  want  of  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  great  work,  the  sen¬ 
timents  expressed  in  it,  the  prevailing 
tone  and  style,  the  frequency  of  the 
speeches  occurring  in  it — all  these  things 
are  adduced  by  Taine  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  as¬ 
sert  this  to  be  incontestable  certainty. 
Now  every  one  will  allow  that  the  "  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances,"  which  Taine 
makes  the  foundation  of  his  deductions 
respecting  Lafontaine,  Livy,  and  others 
— time,  place,  conditions  of  life,  &c. — 


are  valuable  and  weighty  factors  in  form¬ 
ing  a  decision  about  individuals  and 
peoples  ;  but  nobody  can  allow  them  to 
constitute  infallible  ceitainty  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  criticism,  least  of  all  when  we 
are  discussing  persons  and  races  long 
gone  by,  and  whose  “  surrounding  cit- 
cumstances"  we  have  not  before  our 
eyes,  but  are  obliged  to  construct  in  a 
great  measure  ;  such  a  necessarily  in¬ 
ductive  criticism  must  ever  remain  hj- 
pothetical.  It  does  not  follow  that  it 
must  be  erroneous  ;  it  may  quite  as  pos¬ 
sibly  be  correct  ;  but  Taine’s  conclu¬ 
sions  with  regard  to  Livy  are  not  only 
hypothetical  and  fallible,  but  actual'y 
false.  His  argument  is  that  Livy  wis 
rather  a  great  orator  than  a  great  his¬ 
torian.  He  holds  him  not  to  be  a  good 
historian  because  he  wields  the  pen  as 
an  orator  ;  he  calls  him  an  "  oratorical 
historian,"  and  attributes  the  beauties 
as  well  as  the  defects  of  his  historical 
style  to  the  preponderantly  rhetorical 
character  of  his  mind.  The  principle 
on  which  he  bases  this  estimate  of  Livy 
is  evidently  erroneous,  for  Montesquieu, 
Macaulay,  Gibbon,  and  others  were  no 
contemptible  historians,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  very  eminent  oratorical  power. 
The  same  method  by  which  Taine  stamps 
Livy  as  an  "  oratorical  ’’  historian  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  equally  hypothet¬ 
ical,  that  Livy  was  capable  of  writing 
the  History  of  Rome  only  because  he 
was  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a  painter 
or  poet.  The  logical  premises  which 
Taine  holds  to  be  unassailable  are  by 
no  means  so.  He  tries  to  prove  too 
much,  and  in  his  impatience  to  reach  his 
conclusion  overlooks  many  things  which 
make  against  his  point  of  view.  The 
fact  that  Livy — in  contradistinction  to 
the  philosophical  Thucydides  and  the 
practical  Tacitus — neglects  the  grouping 
of  incidents,  the  consultation  of  original 
authorities,  and  places  characteristic  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  mouths  of  his  person¬ 
ages,  proves,  not  that  he  was  an  "  ora¬ 
torical  ’’  historian,  but  that  he  was  a 
careless  writer.  Facts  are  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  Taine’s  hypothesis  ;  he  has 
only  maintained,  but  not  proved,  that 
the  absence  of  philosophical  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  of  diligent  research  is  the 
characteristic  of  an  orator,  and  that 
therefore  Livy  deserves  to  be  called  an 
"  oratorical  historian."  Many  great 
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orators,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  ad* 
mirable  historians,  and  have  exhibited 
remarkable  powers  of  research.  Taine 
seems  to  demand  from  Livy  what  is 
simply  an  impossibility  :  faultless,  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  writing  of  history. 

Much  more  might  be  alleged  against 
the  propositions  maintained  in  the  Essai 
sur  TiU-Lwe ;  suffice  it  to  emphasize 
once  more  that  the  effort  to  constitute 
criticism  an  exact  science  has  been  as 
unsuccessful  here  as  in  the  book  on 
Lafontaine.  In  spite  of  diligent  and 
careful  application  of  the  demonstrative 
method,  criticism  remains  fallible  and 
individual.  By  the  repetition  of  “  be¬ 
cause"  and  “therefore’’  a  case  may 
be  made  clearer  and  less  unreliable,  but 
that  is.  not  equivalent  to  proof.  As  a 
result  of  Taine’ s  process  we  have  only  a 
series  of  paradoxes  and  generalizations, 
which,  indeed,  are  always  most  inge¬ 
niously  carried  out,  testify  to  earnestness 
and  ardent  pursuit  of  truth,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  recognition,  but 
unfortunately  are  not  always  infallible. 
While  this  clever  mode  of  generalization 
in  Taine's  hands  served  to  enhance  the 
poetic  inspiration  of  Lafontaine,  it 
served  also  to  depreciate  the  historical 
endowment  of  Livy. 

II. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
Elssai  sur  Tite-IAve  an  obstinate  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  compelled  our  author 
to  seek  the  healing  influence  of  the 
Pyrenean  baths.  The  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  extended  through  two  years.  For 
a  short  time  he  even  lost  his  voice.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  journey  in  search  of  health  his 
favmite  study  was  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  which  perhaps  no  other  French¬ 
man  had  at  that  time  read.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  high  praise  which  Taine  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  great  Elizabethan  poet  at 
a  later  period  in  his  History  of  English 
Literature.  The  life  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  furnished  the  invalid  with  material 
for  fresh  literary  work.  The  result  was 
a  book  entitled  Voyage  aux  Pyr/n/es, 
which  was  afterward  enriched  with  ad¬ 
mirable  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6. 
To  judge  1^  the  number  of  editions,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  of 
all  Taine's  works.  In  this  he  avails 
'himself  freely  of  the  opportunity  of  em¬ 
ploying  his  critical  method  in  a  new 


sphere  :  the  art  of  travelling.  His  col¬ 
league,  Edmond  About,  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  valuable  books  of  travel,  but  the 
author  oi  A  B  C  du  Travailleur  regards 
things  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view.  He  directs  his  attention  rather 
to  administrative  questions,  organiza¬ 
tions,  taxation,  lighting,  pavement,  in 
short  all  that  concerns  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Taine,  on  the  other  hand,  dwells 
more  on  the  intellectual  and  artistic  side 
of  things  ;  he  surveys  all  with  the  eye 
of  the  learned  critic  ;  he  compares  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  loves  beauti¬ 
ful  picturesque  scenery.  Lest  he  may 
become  dry  and  stray  too  far  from  the 
subject  in  hand,  he  adopts  the  plan,  in¬ 
stead  of  clothing  his  views  in  the  didac¬ 
tic  garb,  of  introducing  persons  who  are 
to  give  expression  to  them,  and  others 
to  advance  opposite  opinions.  As  we 
should  naturally  expect,  right  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  author.  “  Monsieur 
Paul  “  is  always  right  ;  hence  Monsieur 
Paul  evidently  represents  Monsieur 
Taine.  This  being  so,  the  following 
portraiture  of  Paul  may  be  taken  for  an 
autograph  description — intentional  or 
otherwise — of  the  author  himself ; — 

A  darintr  traveller,  an  eccentric  lover  of 
painting,  who  believes  in  nobody  but  himself. 
A  raisomneur  much  addicted  to  paradoxes  with 
extreme  opinions.  His  brain  is  always  in  a 
state  of  eflervescence  with  some  new  idea 
which  pursues  him.  He  seeks  truth  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  In  spirit  he  is  usually 
about  a  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  He  enjoys  being  contradicted,  but  still 
more  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  contradicting. 
Occasionally  his  pugnacious  temperament  leads 
him  astray.  In  his  egoism  he  regards  the 
world  as  a  puppet-show,  in  which  he  is  the  only 
spectator. 

The  book  now  uqder  consideration 
showed  Taine  in  a  new  light :  as  a  de¬ 
scriptive  writer  of  the  first  order.  Hith¬ 
erto  he  had  been  known  as  an  acute 
critic  and  an  original  philosopher  ;  but 
now  it  was  discovered  that  in  him  lay 
also  a  fanciful  poet,  a  profound  observer 
of  men  and  manners,  a  genial  and  amus¬ 
ing  raconteur,  a  close  observer  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Nature.  Books  of  travel 
may  be  divided  generally  into  two 
classes  :  the  first  pretentious,  in  which 
the  author  decides  dogmatically  upon 
all  that  comes  across  him,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  the  necessary  information  and 
capabilities  ;  these  books  overflow  with 
stupidity,  vanity,  and  shallowness.  The 
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second  class  are  less  pretentious,  but 
equally  valueless  :  the  author  contents 
himself  with  transcribing  from  his  guide* 
books  descriptions  of  what  he  has  seen, 
wj^h  some  slight  modifications,  and  giv< 
ing  a  tolerably  accurate  list  of  the  hotels 
in  which  the  best  beds,  the  cheapest 
dinners,  and  the  lowest  fees  are  to  be 
secured.  The  only  travels  worthy  of 
notice  are  included  in  neither  of  these 
two  classes  ;  among  these  Taine’s  works 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  Italy  take  a  fore¬ 
most  place.  He  looks  not  so  much  on 
the  external  aspect  of  things  as  on  their 
inner,  their  psychology  ;  he  only  occu¬ 
pies  himself  with  the  outward  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  draw  from  it  arguments 
for  the  demonstrations  and  ratiocina¬ 
tions  which  he  applies  to  all  that  he  sees 
and  observes.  If  he  describes  a  land¬ 
scape — and  he  does  it  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  picturesque  manner — he  at  the 
same  time  analyzes  its  separate  constit¬ 
uents,  and  makes  it  clear  how  and  why 
their  combination  produces  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  beauty.  He  seeks  to  explain 
why  many  things  appear  beautiful  to  us 
to-day  which  formerly  passed  for  ugly, 
and  vUe  t<^rsd.  He  inquires  into  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  civilization  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  region,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the 
condition  of  these  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
in  their  physical  and  moral  constitution. 
He  traces  all  things  up  to  their  causes, 
and  endeavors  to  investigate  ail,  even 
the  geological,  botanical,  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  he 
dwells  only  so  long  upon  them  as  to  in¬ 
struct  the  general  reader  without  boring 
the  initiated.  He  draws  delicate  pict¬ 
ures  of  the  customs  of  the  people  and 
the  tourist  life.  No  doubt  there  may 
be  errors  and  misstatements  in  his  trav¬ 
elling  descriptions,  as  they  are  made 
subordinate  to  the  illustration  of  his 
theories.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  of 
considerable  merit  and  the  reverse  of 
superficial. 

His  next  publication  was.  The  French 
Philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1856),  a  witty,  telling,  acute  analysis 
of  “official  philosophy,’’  a  positivist 
irruption  into  the  reigning  school  of  the 
Eclectics,  an  attack  upon  that  rhetorical 
spiritualism  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  had  the  advantage  of  giving 
no  umbrage  to  the  clergy,  in  the  eyes  of 


thinkers  the  disadvantage  of  tripping 
airily  over  the  difficulties  which  it  under¬ 
took  to  clear  up  and  do  away  with,  or 
else  of  evading  them  altogether.  Taine 
slays  the  tenets  of  five  men  with  the 
sacrificial  knife  of  ridicule  on  the  altar 
of  sound  human  reason.  Here  also  he 
excels  in  treating  a  dry  subject  in  an 
amusing  manner.  Thanks  to  his  clear¬ 
ness  and  his  esprit  the  public  found 
itself  surprised  into  taking  interest  in  a 
scientific  tournament.  Why  did  Taine 
select  Cousin,  Laromigui^re,  Royer-Col- 
lard,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  JoufTroy  for 
his  target  ?  Apparently  because  he 
found  most  to  censure  in  them.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  far  from  being  ready  to 
endorse  the  whole  contents  of  the  book. 
Victor  Cousin,  the  high  priest  of  the 
Eclectics,  is  the  most  fiercely  handled  of 
all  ;  Taine  denounces  him  as  a  char¬ 
latan,  and  satirizes  him  vigorously  in 
five  long  chapters.  This  specimen  of 
Taine’s  polemics  excited  great  atten¬ 
tion.  Cousin’s  enemies  applauded  vehe¬ 
mently,  and  even  his  friends  rejoiced 
secretly  while  they  condemned  openly. 
If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae,  the  distinguished  man  himself 
cherished  henceforth  a  more  than  merely 
scientific  antipathy  to  his  young  assail¬ 
ant  ;  he  could  not  forgive  the  former 
student  of  the  Ecole  Notmale  for  this 
shock  to  his  throne  hitherto  held  sacred. 
At  the  close  of  the  volume,  which  had 
originally  appeared  serially  in  the  Revue 
de  t Instruction  Publique^  the  writer  gives 
a  sketch  of  his  own  method  of  pursuing 
philosophic  investigations  ;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  again  adopts  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  “  Peter’’  and  “  Paul.’’ 

In  1858  Taine  published  a  collection 
of  articles,  which  had  formerly  appeared 
in  magazines,  on  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
Dickens  (these  three  were  afterward 
incorporated  in  the  History  of  English 
Literature'),  Fl^chier,  Guizot,  Plato, 
Saint-Simon,  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
Montalembert,  and  Michelet  under  the 
title  of  Essais  de  critique  et  d’ histoire. 
His  method  is  here  the  same  as  in  his 
larger  works.  Seven  years  later  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  up  with  a  similar  volume  of 
New  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  in 
which  the  articles  on  Balzac,  La  Bruy^re, 
Racine,  Jefferson,  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  conspicuous  for  their  merit.  In  the 
interval  he  had  made  his  first  journey  to 
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England,  in  order  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  this  country, 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  great 
predilection,  and  to  pursue  his  studies 
of  English  literature  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  met  with 
the  most  hearty  reception  and  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  per¬ 
sonages.  During  his  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  stay  he  contributed  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Paris  Temps,  afterward 
published  in  book  form  as  Notes  sur 
T Angleterre  (i86i),  and  again  with  con¬ 
siderable  revision  in  1871  after  his  second 
visit  (the  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
1884)  ;  these  are  admirable  pictures  of 
the  social,  political,  and  domestic  life  of 
the  English.  Taine  is  very  favorably 
disposed  toward  them  without  flattering 
them  ;  he  censures  what  appears  to  him 
deserving  of  censure,  but  never  degener¬ 
ates  into  incivility.  This  work,  Mr.  VV. 
F.  Rae’s  translation  of  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  great  popularity  in  England, 
would  be  his  best  book  of  travels  had 
he  not  so  often  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  his  inductive  process  into 
superficial  and  inaccurate  conclusions. 
He  methodically  and  with  exaggerated 
acumen  ascribes  influences  to  *'  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances,"  which  any  one 
acquainted  with  England,  and  unbiassed 
by  foregone  conclusions,  sees  to  be 
purely  imaginary.  Numerous  are  the 
erroneous  generalizations  founded  on 
superficial  and  imperfect  comprehension 
of  facts.  We  are  sometimes  reminded 
of  the  traditional  traveller  who,  finding 
a  red-haired  chambermaid  at  an  inn  in 
Alsace,  recorded  in  his  journal  **  Al¬ 
satian  women  have  all  red  hair,"  or  the 
other  who  saw  some  wandering  gipsies 
making  nails  by  the  roadside,  and  drew 
the  inference  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  led  a  nomad  life  and  subsisted 
by  manufacturing  quituaillerie.  But  such 
slips  are  too  trifling  to  militate  against 
the  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  excep¬ 
tional  traveller,  delicate  observer,  and 
master  of  descriptive  style.  He  is  the 
ideal  of  the  “  intelligent  foreigner." 

In  the  year  r863  Taine  was  appointed 
examiner  in  the  German  language  and 
French  literature  at  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  of  St.  Cyr  ;  when  he  was  removed 
from  this  post  in  t865.  the  press  raised 
so  vigorous  a  protest  that  he  was  recalled 
a  few  days  afterwards.  In  October  1S64 


he  was  made  professor  of  aesthetics  and 
the  history  of  art  at  the  "  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts"  in  Paris.  Here  he  found 
a  rich  field  for  his  activity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  works,  Philosophy  of  Art,  The 
Ideal  in  Art,  Philosophy  of  Art  in  Italy, 
Philosophy  of  Art  in  Greece,  Philosophy 
of  Art  in  the  Netherlands.  He  travelled 
through  these  countries  in  the  Sixties. 
We  recognize  all  through  the  learned, 
delicate,  animated  critic.  Every  sen¬ 
tence  bears  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
is  full  of  suggestive  meaning.  Taine 
does  not  need  to  repeat  what  others  have 
said  before  him,  he  thinks  for  himself. 
He  never  writes  without  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  He  always  says  what  he  believes 
to  be  true,  and  not  what  people  like  to 
hear — and  that  means  something  in 
France.  As  in  the  above-named  b^ks 
he  applies  his  consistently  defended 
"  method  ’’  even  in  the  domain  of  art, 
they  were  as  vehemently  attacked  as  his 
philosophico-historical  works.  Apart 
from  numerous  essays,  there  is  a  whole 
array  of  pamphlets  and  lesser  books 
which  are  directed  against  Taine’s  crit¬ 
ical  method.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
held  in  high 'esteem  in  certain  quarters, 
as,  for  example,  in  three  issues  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  Nom<eaux  Lundis,  in  Emile 
Zola’s  paper  Taine  as  an  Artist  {Afes 
Haines),  &c. 

Now  we  arrive  at  a  very  remarkable 
and  characteristic  book.  We  are  only 
half  agreed  with  its  contents  ;  yet  it  is 
so  charmingly  written,  so  bright,  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  flowing  in  its  style,  that  in 
spite  of  all  diflerencesof  opinion  we  felt 
impelled  to  translate  it  into  German. 
We  allude  to  Taine’s  chief  work,  the 
History  of  English  Literature,  the  first 
three  volumes  of  which  appeared  in 
1863,  while  the  fourth  followed  a  year 
later,  and  under  the  title  of  Contem¬ 
poraries  contains  monographs  of  Macau¬ 
lay,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Mill,  Thackeray, 
and  Tennyson,  in  which  he  takes  six  of 
the  greatest  authors  of  the  time  as  repre¬ 
sentative  types  of  their  different  classes 
of  literature,  and  in  the  most  skilful 
manner  uses  them  as  illustrations  of  his 
subject.  This  history  is  the  best  which 
a  foreigner  has  yet  written  on  English 
Literature.  In  France  also  it  created 
great  excitement.  The  author  tendered 
it  to  the  Academy,  which  handed  it  over 
to  a  committee  appointed  to  decide  upon 
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the  bestowal  of  a  special  prize  of  four 
thousand  francs.  Each  member  of  this 
committee  read  the  book,  and  each  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  prize  which 
had  been  founded  “  for  historical  works 
which  show  talent.”  Yet  an  unprece¬ 
dented  occurrence  took  place — this 
unanimous  decision  was  thrown  out  by 
the  full  Assembly  of  the  Academy.  The 
majority  confessed  indeed  to  not  having 
read  the  work  which  was  the  object  of 
contention,  yet  they  left  unheeded  the 
representations  of  the  spokesman — the 
aged  Viilemain.  who  himself  had  written 
so  well  about  England.  The  Bishop  of 
Orleans  pronounced  the  book  irreligious 
and  immoral,  because  the  author  denied 
free  will,  preached  fatalism,  slighted  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  distinctly 
commended  the  Anglican  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  In  short.  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  denounced  Monsieur  Taine 
as  a  heretic  in  religion  and  a  sceptic  in 
philosophy.  Victor  Cousin  seized  this 
favorable  opportunity,  on  the  one  side 
to  show  that  he  was  completely  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  Church,  on  the  other  to 
avenge  himself  on  his  assailant.  The 
learned  assembly  lent  an  ear  to  these 
two  distinguished  speakers ;  without 
proceeding  to  a  closer  examination,  they 
denied  the  prize  to  Taine,  although  its 
founder  had  demanded  simply  talent  and 
not  the  defence  of  particular  views.  A 
year  before,  they  had  refused  to  admit 
Littie  into  the  ranks  of  the  Forty.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable 
change  in  the  spiiit  and  in  the  constit¬ 
uent  members  of  the  Academy.  Litti6 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  took  their  seats 
in  the  halls  of  the  Immortals,  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  gates  of  the  palace  on  the 
Quai  Conti  were  thrown  open  to  Taine 
himself.  As  a  drawback,  however,  he, 
who  had  ever  exercised  the  full  rights 
of  free  criticism  with  regard  even  to 
the  highest  intellects,  was  compelled  by 
the  rules  of  the  Academy  to  pronounce, 
on  this  occasion,  the  panegyric  of  his 
somewhat  mediocre  predecessor,  M.  de 
Lom^nie. 

Exceptions,  numerous  and  justifiable, 
may  be  taken  to  the  History  of  English 
Literature^  but  its  importance  can  never 
be  denied.  The  fact  is,  Taine  builds  up 
his  system  with  such  a  loyal  striving  for 
accuracy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
our  attention  to  it,  even  though  we  may 


consider  that  the  desired  accuracy  has 
not  been  attained.  Emile  Zola  desig¬ 
nates  the  History  of  English  Literature 
”  a  delicately  and  finely  constructed 
valuable  work  of  art.”  Any  reader  who 
takes  up  the  work  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  a  methodical  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  disappointed,  but  not  dis¬ 
agreeably  so,  for  instead  of  a  history  he 
will  be  introduced  to  a  series  of  portraits 
on  a  large  scale.  He  will  miss  much 
which  appertains  to  an  actual  history  of 
literature  ;  many  an  estimable  work  and 
many  an  author  of  eminence  is  barely 
named  or  even  altogether  omitted  ;  hard¬ 
ly  any  regard  is  paid  to  chronology  ;  all 
literature  since  Byron,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  six  great  portraits  above  men¬ 
tioned,  is  passed  over  in  silence,  or  only 
acknowledged  by  a  stray  mention  of 
isolated  names  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  periodical  literature  which 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
modern  life  of  England.  With  all  these 
omissions,  however,  what  remains  is 
sufficient  to  bring  clearly  before  our  eyes 
the  rich  treasures  to  be  found  in  the  field 
of  British  authorship.  The  main  reason, 
however,  why  this  masterpiece  of  Taine' s 
fails  to  deserve  the  title  of  History  of 
Literature  lies  in  the  prominence  which 
it  gives  to  the  treatment  of  the  psychology 
of  England.  He  uses  literature  only  as 
a  delicate,  sensitive  apparatus,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  measures  the  gradations 
and  variations  of  a  civilization,  seizes 
all  the  characteristics,  peculiarities,  and 
nuances  of  the  soul  of  a  people.  In 
short,  he  applies  his  ”  method  ” — an 
ingenious  conglomerate  of  Hegel- Con- 
dillac-Taine  inductive  philosophy — to 
the  literature  of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
he  has  hitherto  applied  it  to  individual 
men,  to  individual  works,  to  art  and  to 
observations  by  the  way.  The  book  has 
met  with  universal  appreciation,  but 
even  its  admirers  cannot  overlook  its 
faults.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
easier  to  disarm  opposition,  if  Taine  had 
given  to  the  work  a  title  more  cor¬ 
responding  to  its  contents,  such  as 
Psychology  of  the  History  of  English 
Culture  illustrated  by  Portraits  from 
Literature or,  as  a  somewhat  less 
long-winded  title,  “  Psychology  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature Sainte-Beuve  suggested 
”  Histoire  de  la  race  et  de  la  civilisation 
anglaises  par  la  liu6rature.” 
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Here  as  elsewhere  Tame  shows  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  acute  critic,  and  even  his 
errors  reveal  the  subtle  thinker.  But 
he  is  something  beside  that — he  is  also  a 
true  artist  .  He  wields,  indeed,  not  the 
brush,  nor  the  chisel,  nor  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  nor  does  he  write  verses  or 
novels  ;  his  art  is  that  of  treating  learned 
and  scientific  subjects  attractively  and 
beautifully,  of  raising  them  to  a  high 
level,  especially  in  the  History  of  Enf'- 
lisk  Literature,  As  a  rule,  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  a  dry  theme,  think 
they  have  done  quite  enough  if  they 
have  expressed  their  ideas  and  views 
with  perspicuity  and  in  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage,  and  how  frequently  they  do  not 
even  succeed  in  that  !  The  possibility 
of  working  up  the  material  and  arrang¬ 
ing  it  so  as  produce  the  greatest  possible 
effect  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  many 
writers  before  Taine.  He  understands 
better  than  most  how  to  impart  not  only 
instruction  but  literary  enjoyment  at  the 
same  time.  If  only  for  this  reason,  his 
English  literature,  as  we  have  said,  re¬ 
mains,  in  spite  of  all  deficiencies,  a  re¬ 
markable  and  unique  work. 

After  its  completion  Taine  began  to 
suffer  the  ill-effects  of  over-exertion,  in 
the  form  of  total  intellectual  paralysis. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  study,  of  writing,  of  concentrating 
his  thoughts  ;  even  the  reading  of  a 
newspaper  was  too  much  for  him.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  period  of  abso¬ 
lute  rest  from  every  kind  of  intellectual 
effort  that  he  recovered  permanently. 
He  afterward  published  Jean  Grain- 
dorge  ;  or.  Notes  on  Paris,  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  and  popular  book  satirizing  modern 
customs  in  the  French  capital ;  Univer¬ 
sal  Suffrage,  a  little  brochure  ;  a  French 
translation  of  the  English  work,  A  Resi¬ 
dence  in  France  from  1792  till  1795  ; 
La  Raison  (1870),  two  volumes  in  which 
he  transfers  his  method  to  a  purely 
philosophical  domain.  In  1868  Taine 
married  a  daughter  of  the  rich  merchant 
Denuelle  ;  since  that  event  he  spends 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  every  year 
at  his  country  seat  at  Menthon,  in  Savoy, 
the  winter  and  spring  in  Paris.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Franco- 
German  war  he  travelled  through  Ger¬ 
many,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
producing  a  work  on  that  country,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  do,  perhaps  in  con¬ 


sequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  toward 
everything  German  which  his  country¬ 
men  assumed  after  Sedan.  He  is  a 
great  admirer  of  German  culture  and 
literature,  and  has  read  a  good  deal  of 
German  ;  a  large  share  of  his  intellect¬ 
ual  tendencies  are  rooted  in  German  soil. 
In  France,  as  Paul  Janet  remarks,  “  he 
generally  passes  for  an  interpreter  of 
German  ideas,  especially  as  a  follower 
of  Hegel  and  Spinoza.”  He  himself 
has  no  objection  to  be  called  a  Hegelian, 
though  he  stated  some  years  ago,  in  a 
private  letter  to  me,  that  he  owed  his 
ideas  specially  to  Montesquieu  and  Con¬ 
dillac.  Hillebrand  classes  him  as  nearly 
allied  intellectually  with  Herder.  In 
two  points  Taine  l^ars  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  to  Hegel  ;  over-haste  in  drawing 
conclusions,  and  fearlessness  in  starting, 
combined  with  wit  in  maintaining,  the 
most  extravagant  assertions. 

III. 

The  latest  and  also  the  most  consider¬ 
able  work  of  our  author  is  Les  origines 
de  la  France  contemforaine.  It  certain¬ 
ly  bristles  with  all  Taine’ s  peculiarities, 
but  with  this  difference,  which  we  gladly 
acknowledge,  that  in  this  case  he  applies 
his  method  with  much  greater  caution 
and  moderation  than  hitherto,  and  con¬ 
sequently  stumbles  into  fewer  hasty  and 
illogical  paradoxes  and  generalizations 
than  on  former  occasions.  This  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  adds  to  the  charm 
which  we  find  in  the  book. 

Taine  is  first  and  foremost  a  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  historian  of  civilization,  or  we 
may  say  a  psychological  historian  of 
civilization.  He  dissects  English  liter¬ 
ature  in  order  to  lay  open  the  essence 
of  contemporary  English  society.  He 
writes  the  social  history  of  France  with 
the  object  of  deducing  from  it  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  contemporary  France. 
The  first  section  of  the  comprehensive 
work  now  before  us  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  beginning  of  1876.  The 
first  volume  of  the  second  section  hap¬ 
pened  to  appear  shortly  before  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
great  Revolution — Voltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau — therefore  immediately  before  the 
appearance  of  Renan’s  Caliban  (1878), 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  same 
sense,  only  in  a  dramatic,  poetic  form. 
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instead  of  that  of  dry  analysis.  The  freedom  of  vision  in  his  attention  to  de- 
second  part  of  the  second  section  ap-  tail,  and  thus  fails  to  command  a  larf^e 
peared  in  1882,  the  third  in  January  horizon  and  large  fields  of  view.  He 
1885.  forgets  Michelet’s  warning  that  the 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  this  microscope  may  become  a  snare  to  the 
work  Taine  allows  himself  to  be  guided  writer  of  history — “  It  is  only  too  easy  to 
chiefly  by  an  accurate  study  of  facts,  mistake  low  mosses  and  fungi  for  high 
He  plods  with  incredible  patience  woods,  or  insects  for  giants.” 
through  archives  and  libraries,  deeds,  The  author  of  the  Origines  de  la 
reports,  correspondences,  and  memoirs.  France  contemporaine  has  his  own 
His  work  is  strong,  solid,  and  trust-  Ariadne  clue  through  the  labyrinth  of 
worthy,  so  far  as  the  term  is  applicable  controversy  on  the  question  of  the  great 
in  speaking  of  historical  research,  be*  Revolution.  He  holds  that  no  nation 
cause  it  is  eminently  conscientious  and  can  attain  to  a  stable  form  of  govern- 
founded  on  well-authenticated  con-  ment  if  it  entirely  detaches  itself  from 
temporary  records.  As  soon  as  we  the  past,  neglects  the  problem  set  before 
open  the  first  volume  re-revolutionary  it  by  history,  founds  a  constitution  upon 
Frances  or  L’ ancien  r/gime)  we  observe  theoiies,  and  in  its  experiments  treats 
at  the  first  glance  what  a  difference  lies  men  as  if  they  were  the  pawns  on  a 
between  the  manner  in  which  Taine  re-  chess-board.  He  says  that  modern 
gards  and  handles  these  themes,  and  the  France,  instead  of  being  governed  ac- 
way  in  which  they  have  been  treated  by  cording  to  its  natural  requirements,  has 
Catlyle,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Louis  Blanc,  constantly  been  supplied  with  alien  and 
Michelet,  and  others.  The  most  strik-  artificial  constitutions.  ”  The  coat  is 
ing  circumstance  is  that  Taine  has  no  not  fitted  to  the  man,  but  the  man  must 
political  sympathies  or  antipathies  what-  accommodate  himself  to  the  coat.”  Nat- 
ever.  Facts  are  more  important  to  him  urally  the  man  is  uneasy  under  these 
than  theories.  Instead  of  attaching  circumstances.  Abbe  Sieyes  said  he 
himself  to  a  party,  his  chief  concern  is  would  undertake  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
to  fathom  the  causes  of  events,  to  in-  tion  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
quire  into  their  connection  with  other  country  beforehand,  and  Rousseau's 
events,  and  to  reveal  the  results  arising  CV«/ra/.S<7r/a/bears  witness  to  a  thorough 
out  of  them.  ignorance  of  history  and  its  lessons. 

A.  de  Tocqueville  in  his  valuable  work  Taine  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  such 
F  ancien  regime  et  la  Rh'olution  has  “constitution-mongers,”  and  insists  that 
treated  the  very  same  subject  as  Taine.  the  framing  of  a  constitution  must  be 
But  there  is  no  kind  of  similarity  be-  preceded  by  an  intimate  familiarity  with 
tween  the  methods  of  treatment  followed  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  it 
by  the  two  authors,  although  both  occa-  is  designed.  For  this  purpose  the  study 
sionally  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  of  the  past  is  indispensable. 

Taine  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  In  the  first  section  of  the  Origines 
being  more  original  than  most  other  Taine  introduces  us  to  French  society, 
modern  authors.  His  style  here  is  as  as  it  was  immediately  before  1789.  He 
brilliant  and  pithy  as  in  any  of  his  works,  shows  that  the  edifice  of  the  State,  which 
Tocqueville's  dry  facts  become  in  his  had  been  maintained  at  such  enormous 
hands  living  and  real.  In  the  arrange-  expense,  was  so  shaken  to  the  very  foun- 
ment  of  his  material  Taine  is  immeasu-  dation  that  it  could  not  but  fall.  The 
rably  superior  to  his  famous  predecessor,  representative  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
whom,  however,  he  highly  esteems  and  regime  was  the  absolute  monarch  sur- 
frequently  quotes.  In  contradistinction  rounded  by  a  privileged  class.  One  half 
to  Tocqueville,  Taine  divides  his  sub-  of  this  class  belonged  to  the  ccclesias- 
ject-matter  into  compact,  well  marked-  tical  order.  The  manner  in  which  the 
off  sections,  thus  securing  an  exactitude  latter  came  into  possession  of  its  privi- 
and  clearness  which  afford  great  help  to  leges  is  set  forth  with  lucidity.  At  a 
the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  time  when  society  in  France  was  disin- 
Jnferior  to  Tocqueville  in  the  point  of  tegrated  and  brute  force  prevailed, 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  citations  and  Christian  priests  taught  their  religion 
in  loftiness  of  reflection.  He  often  loses  and  founded  the  Church.  They  terri- 
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fied  barbarous  warriors  with  vividly  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
drawn  pictures  of  future  torments,  and  crown  ;  the  time  when  they  enjoyed  all 
threatened  with  the  horrors  of  hell  all  their  hereditary  privileges  without  ren* 
who  refused  obedience  to  the  Divine  dering  the  former  counter-services  to 
commands,  while  the  faithful  were  to  be  their  vassals,  when  they  even  forsook 
rewarded  with  eternal  bliss  in  heaven,  their  feudal  castles  and  crowded  to  Ver- 
Other  priests  cultivated  the  ground,  and  sailles  to  swell  the  train  of  the  monarch, 
taught  the  people  improved  modes  of  Taine  judges  and  illustrates  the  spirit 
agriculture.  The  monks  showed  a  per-  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  a  masterly 
severance  and  industry  which  could  not  manner  ;  he  develops  clearly  and  criti- 
fail  to  bring  success,  and  which  gave  cises  ably  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and 
them  an  actual  superiority  over  others.  Voltaire.  The  most  remarkable  chap- 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  priests  who  ters  are  those  on  the  condition  of  the 
won  rich  harvests  from  the  soil  and  the  people  toward  the  close  of  the  ancien 
priests  who  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  regime ;  this  portion  of  the  book  is  at 
the  leaders  in  war,  should  soon  become  once  the  saddest  and  the  most  interest- 
powerful,  honored,  and  wealthy.  They  ingly  written.  Weighed  down  by  taxa- 
deserved  the  position  which  they  had  tion,  in  danger  of  imprisonment  for 
gained,  for  they  were  benefactors  to  the  every  slight  offence,  dying  of  hunger  in 
people  ;  their  successors,  however,  the  consequence  of  bad  harvests,  Taine  cal- 
inheritors  of  their  brilliant  position  in  culates  that  from  r672  to  lyts  about 
society,  became  unworthy  of  it,  but  un-  one-third  of  the  poor  people  died  of 
fortunately  without  forfeiting  it.  The  hunger;  the  “  tiers  etat”  had  no  other 
same  holds  good  of  the  other  half  of  the  consolation  than  the  very  dubious  one 
privileged  class — the  nobles.  They  also  that  “all  would  be  better  if  only  the 
began  by  being  benefactors  of  a  people  truth  could  reach  the  king's  ears.”  The 
deficient  in  natural  leaders.  A  man,  peasants  led  a  life  not  a  whit  removed 
stronger  than  the  rest,  built  himself  a  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is, 
castle  and  enforced  peace  and  quiet  in  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  behaved 
the  territory  which  he  was  pleased  to  like  wild  beasts  when  their  turn  of  power 
call  his  own.  Peasant  and  merchant  came  ;  that  they  held  the  “  rights  of 
found  protection  front  robbers  under  man”  to  be  identical  with  the  right  to 
the  shadow  of  the  castle  walls  ;  the  lord  murder  and  to  rob,  and  brought  back 
levied  a  tax  upon  them  for  his  own  sub-  the  savage  condition  of  the  fourth  cen- 
sistence,  but  they  paid  it  willingly,  com-  tury. 

ing  off  chea{>er  after  all  than  if  they  had  The  first  section  shows  us,  then,  how 
been  plundered,  and  being  secure  of  pro-  and  from  what  causes  the  Revolution 
tection  besides.  This  was  the  origin  of  originated  ;  it  was  inevitable,  and  inevi- 
feudal  rights,  which  the  feudal  lords  table  also  was  its  violence  and  fury, 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  In  “  In  ten  years  revenge  was  taken  for 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  nobility  thirteen  centuries  of  sufferings,  humilia- 
acquired  lordship  over  small  districts,  tions,  and  nameless  cruelties.” 
the  power  of  a  king  developed  till  he  be-  The  delineation  of  this  violence  and 
came  lord  over  all  France.  He  again  rage  of  the  Revolution  forms  the  subject 
exercised  the  right  of  the  stronger,  till  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  second  sec- 
in  course  of  time  he  was  acknowledged  tion.  From  a  purely  literary  point  of 
to  be  absolute  master  of  the  nobility  and  view  this  differs  considerably  from  the 
the  peasant  class.  His  claim  was  en-  first.  Whereas  contains 

forced  by  the  declarations  of  the  many  artistic  brilliant  descriptions  of 
mediaeval  doctors  of  law  that  the  king  the  Salon  life,  of  the  Court,  of  the  so- 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  nation,  called  French  “classicism,”  of  the 
and  by  those  of  the  theologians  that  he  customs  of  the  time,  &c.,  which,  apart 
was  consecrated  and  crowned  by  “  the  from  the  psychological  and  historical  in- 
grace  of  God.’’  Taine  paints  in  glow-  terest  of  the  book,  afford  most  interest¬ 
ing  colors  the  privileged  classes  in  the  ing  and  stimulating  reading,  all  this  is 
days  of  their  glory  ;  the  time  when  the  absent  in  La  Rholution  ;  this  section  is 
feudal  lords  ceased  to  be  men  of  the  veritably  dry — i.e.,  purely  scientific  and 
people  and  became  courtiers  after  a  long  analytical;  bare  facts  are  recorded  in 
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it  and  knit  together  by  philosophico- 
psychological  comments  strictly  {>erti- 
nent  to  the  subject  in  hand.  We  do  not 
miss  the  long  spun-out  metaphors  and 
the  like  which  stamp  Taine’s  literary 
style  with  so  unique  a  character  ;  but 
not  much  actual  description  is  to  be 
found ;  on  the  contrary,  the  author 
often  oppresses  us  with  the  weight  of 
his  evidence  ;  the  excessive  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  minute  details — however  valuable 
they  may  be  for  his  purpose — becomes 
wearisome  at  last.  His  study  of  origi¬ 
nal  sources  is  here  more  thorough,  more 
careful,  and  more  comprehensive  than 
ever.  His  judgments  betoken  such  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  and  sound  common  sense 
as  is  rarely  found  in  abstract  thinkers 
like  Taine — more  especially  in  those 
who,  like  Taine,  have  never  taken  an 
active  share  in  politics. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  who 
has  not  lived  in  France,  and  does  not 
know  what  an  enthusiastic  veneration 
most  Frenchmen — above  all  most  French 
writers — cherish  for  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  to  realize  what  courage  it  requires 
to  raise  one’s  voice  against  it ;  and  this 
is  what  Taine  does.  He  dares  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  as  Burke  ;  he  dares,  through 
many  stout  volumes,  to  give  in  his  adhe¬ 
sion  to  Burke’s  views  on  the  great  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  he  dares  to  pronounce  Burke’s 
Reflections^  which  Michelet  called  a 
“  miserable  piece  of  declamation,”  ”  a 
masterpiece  and  a  prophecy.”  What 
daring  !  Who  could  have  expected  it 
from  an  author  avowedly  liberal,  equally 
denounced  by  the  reactionary  party  and 
the  clericals  ?  Only  one  who  has  kept 
himself  immaculate,  who  enjoys  such  a 
reputation  for  political  impartiality, 

'  scientific  accuracy,  and  literary  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  only  one  who  stands  so  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  as  a  man,  a  thinker, 
and  an  investigator  as  Taine  does,  can 
venture  to  permit  himself  such  heresy 
without  incurring  grave  suspicions  on 
the  part  of  liberally-minded  people.  He 
is  certainly  no  Le  Maistre,  but  a  man 
of  the  modern  typie,  with  a  leaning  to 
positivism,  an  open  enemy  of  positive 
religions. 

And  this  man  fremarks  Karl  Hi'lebrand) 
declares  the  great  Revolution  to  be  a  group  of 
historical  facts,  in  which  evil  passions,  sense¬ 
less  notions,  and  purposeless  actions  far  out¬ 


weigh  noble-mindedness,  depth,  and  common 
sense.  If  up  to  this  time  modern  men  blamed 
the  Revolution,  it  was  only  the  Convention, 
whose  terrorism  and  enactments  they  painted 
in  dark  colors,  in  order  to  place  the  year  1789 
and  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  a  favorable 
light.  But  now  Taine  comes  forward,  throws 
to  the  winds  all  that  thousands  before  him.  and 
side  by  side  with  him,  have  maintained,  and 
says,  “  I  determined  to  institute  my  own  re¬ 
searches,  instead  of  consulting  historians  ;  I 
determined  to  obtain  my  information  from  un¬ 
prejudiced  eye  witnesses,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conviction  that  the  chief  calamity  dates  not 
from  1792  but  from  1789.” 

The  results  of  his  investigations  are 
expressed  more  clearly  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

During  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille,  France  offers  us  a 
singular  spectacle  ;  in  the  speeches  of  orators 
reign  the  purest  humanity,  in  the  laws  the 
fairest  symmetry,  but  in  deeds  the  most  savage 
roughness,  in  affairs  the  direst  confusion.  Sur¬ 
veyed  from  a  distance  this  system  seems  to  be 
the  triumph  of  philosophy  ;  closely  inspected, 
it  unmasks  itself  as  a  Carlovingian  anarchy. 

He  speaks  of  the  street  mob  giving 
itself  the  airs  of  the  “  sovereign  nation’^ 
with  a  contempt  and  in  language  which 
unconsciously  remind  us  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ”  Coriolanus.”  He  compares 
“  le  peuple-roi  ”  and  its  rule  with  Mil¬ 
ton’s  hell-monsters  : — 

Black  it  stood  as  night. 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his 
head. 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

In  short,  he  shatters  the  ideal  of  his 
compatriots  in  the  most  cruel  and  reck¬ 
less  fashion,  and  does  not  leave  the 
Revolution  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

That  Taine,  despite  his  well-known 
antecedents,  could  come  to  such  conclu¬ 
sions,  can  only  be  explained  by  what  we 
may  call  his  boundless  impartiality.  He 
is  so  free  from  bias,  and  forgets  himself 
so  completely  in  the  handling  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  that  many  a  reader,  taking  up  La 
R/volution^  without  any  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  method  and  his  ear¬ 
lier  writings,  would  take  him  for  a  Con¬ 
servative  ;  while  there  are  some  passages 
which,  severed  from  the  context,  might 
mislead  a  superficial  reader  of  reviews 
into  the  supposition  that  he  was  even  a 
reactionary.  In  truth  there  can  be  no 
question  here  of  tendency  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another.  Taine  is,  as  he  always 
has  been,  without  political  bias,  but  he 
is  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  de- 
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sire  a  good  government  for  his  country  ; 
and  as  his  investigations  have  convinced 
him — not  in  accordance  with  his  inclina* 
tions,  but  in  defiance  of  them — that 
France  was  ill  governed  under  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  convic¬ 
tion.  He  quite  sees  how  desirable  it 
was  that  the  miserable  state  of  things 
under  the  ancien  regime  should  be  im¬ 
proved  to  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
but  he  fails  to  see  this  desirable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  changes  introduced  in  1789  ; 
he  even  considers  that  they  made  things 
worse.  He  looks  upon  the  contrat  social 
as  a  very  beautiful  ideal,  but  sees  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  carried  out  in 
practical  life,  so  long  as  men  remain 
what  they  always  have  been  and  still  are. 
He  proves  himself  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  attack  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1791  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  human  nature.  To  say  that  Taine 
wrote  against  the  Revolution  in  order  to 
ensure  his  election  to  the  Academy — as 
was  suggested  by  his  recently  deceased 
“  friend  ”  and  schoolfellow,  About — is 
nonsense.  Taine's  impartiality  and  love 
of  truth  are  evident  and  indubitable  to 
every  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  liter¬ 
ary  character  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  later  literature  of  the 
Revolution.  The  truth  lies  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  Taine  :  “  J’ai  trac6  le 
portrait  [of  revolutionary  France]  sans 
me  pr^occuper  de  mes  debats  presents  ; 
i’ai  6crit  comme  si  j’avais  eu  pour  sujet 
les  revolutions  de  Florence  ou  d’ Ath^nes. 
Ceci  est  de  I’histoire,  rien  de  plus.” 
This  may  probably  prove  unsatisfactory 
to  some  one-sided  French  Chauvinists. 
But  the  unbiassed  foreigner — however 
radical  his  tendencies — is  not  obliged  to 
take  umbrage  at  it,  and  he  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rejoice  that  there  are  historians 
who  deal  with  their  subject  as  the  anato¬ 
mist  with  his,  using  the  dissecting-scalpel 
dispassionately.  It  does  not  follow  that 
such  historians  are  infallible — nor  do  we 
endorse  Taine's  conclusions  as  to  the 
French.  Revolution — but  at  least  they 
are  worthy  of  more  respect  than  the 
fanatical  sort,  or  those  who  overcharge 
their  coloring. 

Taine  insists  on  justice  above  all  and 
in  all  things,  and  it  is  all  the  same  to 
him  whether  it  is  violated  toward  the 
people  or  the  king,  toward  one  rank  or 
party  or  another.  This  standpoint  is 


certainly  a  noble,  a  truly  liberal  one, 
and  hence  it  is  that  he,  the  free-thinker, 
enters  the  lists  for  the  clergy  and  the 
Church,  for  the  king  and  the  nobility, 
wherever  injustice  is  dealt  out  to  any  of 
these  powers.  In  the  first  volume  he 
sets  forth  the  encroachments  of  the 
higher  classes  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  Why  should  he  be  forbidden 
in  the  second  to  describe  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  people  and  the  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  upper  classes  ?  Doubtless 
his  speculations  will  be  distasteful  to 
theorists,  and  politicians  will  condemn 
him  for  having  no  political  views  on 
points  which  usually  call  forth  party 
strife  ;  doubtless  he  refuses  to  allow 
either  to  monarchs  or  to  philosophers 
the  right  to  rule  despotically,  to  model 
the  world  according  to  their  respective 
fancies,  and  his  impartiality  may  be  cen¬ 
sured  as  lukewarmness  by  partisans,  but 
it  is  precisely  for  these  very  reasons  that 
his  book  will  awaken  the  interest  and 
secure  the  confidence  of  unprejudiced 
readers. 

A  definitive  judgment  must  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  whole  completed  work  lies 
before  us.  The  concluding  volume  may 
be  expected  in  the  year  1887  ;  it  will 
treat  of  ”  Post-revolutionary  France  ” 
— />.,  the  various  changes  which  have 
befallen  Taine’s  fatherland  during  the 
present  century. 

IV. 

While  discussing  Taine’s  works  in¬ 
dividually,  we  have  taken  occasion  to 
explain  his  critical  method  ;  let  us  now 
attempt  a  general  survey  of  his  method 
as  running  through  them  all. 

When  we  invite  a  critic  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  book,  a  picture,  an  author,  a 
nation,  a  school  of  painting,  a  style  of 
architecture,  a  national  literature — what 
course  will  he  pursue  ?  He  will  either 
compare  the  object  submitted  to  his 
criticism  with  a  pattern  of  the  same 
nature  held  to  be  standard  or  classical, 
and  pronounce  it  to  be  good,  very  good, 
bad,  very  bad,  second  rate,  etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  approaches  the  pattern  or 
diverges  from  it  more  or  less.  Or  else 
he  will  estimate  the  worth  of  the  object 
to  be  appraised  according  to  the  'per¬ 
sonal  impression  which  it  has  made  on 
him— 1.^.  he  will  only  consult  his  own 
approval  or  disapproval.  In  the  former 
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case  he  is  in  danger  of  blaming,  in  the 
latter  of  praising,  extravagantly.  Now 
arise  the  questions  how  the  person  of 
the  critic  is  to  be  kept  apart  from  his 
decisions,  whether  there  is  a  third  mode 
of  criticism,  and  whether  it  is  possible 
to  attribute  convincing  force  to  a  critical 
judgment,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an 
opinion  or  a  view.  In  short,  can  criti¬ 
cism  be  made  an  exact  science  with  ab¬ 
solute  and  incontrovertible  conclusions  ? 
One  would  suppose,  considering  what 
human  nature  is,  that  an  application  of 
the  critical  faculty  in  a  uniformly 
mechanical  manner,  without  any  regard 
to  the  individual  feelings  of  the  critic, 
was  an  impossibility.  But  Taine  thinks 
otherwise.  He  not  only  believes  that 
this  apparently  incredible  feat  can  be 
performed,  but  even  thinks  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  criticism  may  be  as  certain  as 
those  of  a  mathematical  problem.  And 
how  is  this  mighty  end  to  be  attained  ? 
All  we  have  to  do — suppose  that  it  is  an 
author  who  is  the  subject  of  criticism — 
after  having  read  through  his  works,  is 
to  draw  up  three  groups  of  questions  : 

(dt)  Where  was  the  man  born  }  Who 
were  his  parents  and  ancestors  ?  What 
were  the  root  ideas  of  his  race  ? 

{i)  Under  what  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  he  educated  ?  What 
position  did  he  hold  in  society  ?  To 
what  influences  was  he  exposed  ?  How 
did  the  spirit  of  the  age  affect  him  ? 

{c)  What  were  the  peculiarities  and 
tendencies  of  his  time,  and  how  did 
they  manifest  themselves  ? 

Having  obtained  certainly  on  all  these 
points  (as  if  that  were  so  easy  !)  we  shall 
find  the  faculte  maitresse  of  the  intellect 
of  the  author,  the  fundamental  quality 
which  underlies  his  capabilities  and  gives 
them  their  peculiar  direction,  and  which, 
therefore,  supplies  the  key  for  a  defini¬ 
tive  adjudication  of  his  merits. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost.  Addison,  a  critic  com¬ 
ing  under  the  first  category  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  above,  compares  Milton's  verse 
with  the  requirements  of  Aristotle,  and 
finds  that  it  so  answers  to  them,  that 
this  epic  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  Macaulay,  a  critic  of  the 
other  category,  does  not  undertake  an 
exact  or  detailed  criticism  ;  he  gives 
glowing  praise  to  the  richness  of  the 
imagery,  the  diction,  and  versification  ; 


he  is  enchanted  with  the  poem,  and  his 
judgment  is  in  unison  with  the  favorable 
impression  which  it  has  made  on  him. 
And  now,  how  docs  Taine  proceed? 
After  having  by  the  application  of  his 
method  answered  his  three  test-questions 
— “  Race,  period  of  time,  surrounding 
circumstances” — and  having  thence  de¬ 
duced  that  Milton’s  faculte  maitresse  is 
“  the  sense  of  the  sublime,”  he  seeks  to 
prove  by  examples  how  this  quality  finds 
expression  in  his  life  and  works.  Mil- 
ton  is  compared  with  Shakespeare  as  a 
poet  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
said  to  be  that  Shakespeare  is  the  poet 
of  impulse,  Milton  of  reason.  Then 
Taine  goes  on  to  point  out,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  assumed  fact,  that  Mil¬ 
ton’s  prose  writings  and  minor  poems 
are  admirable,  whereas  Paradise  Lost 
is  a  ”  sublime  but  incomplete”  poem,  a 
series  of  reasonings  alternating  with 
beautiful  images.  The  leading  person¬ 
ages,  who  were  to  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
own  individuality,  are  said  to  be  imper¬ 
sonations  of  contemporaries  ;  God  and 
the  first  human  pair  are  transformed  into 
orthodox  persons.  The  genius  of  the 
poet,  he  says,  stands  out  only  when  he 
describes  monsters  and  landscapes,  or 
speaks  through  the  mouth  of  Satan  in 
the  tone  of  a  stern  republican.  If  we 
look  closely  into  the  question,  we  shall 
find  Taine’ s  mode  of  criticism  quite  as 
subjective  as  Macaulay’s.  Only  the 
latter  confesses  his  criticism  to  be  subjec¬ 
tive,  whereas  Taine  holds  his  to  be  ob¬ 
jective^  which,  however,  it  is  only  in  the 
sense  of  "impartial,”  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  ”  unprejudiced  ”  or  of  ”  scien¬ 
tifically  incontrovertible.” 

Were  Taine’s  method  really  perfect, 
objective,  and  infallible,  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  yield  the  same  results  in  the  hands 
of  others  as  in  his  own  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  exact  sciences,  all  difference  of 
opinion  would  be  at  an  end.  But  in 
reality  another,  armed  with  Taine’s 
capability  of  analysis,  his  keen  critical 
faculty,  his  comprehensive  knowledge, 
and  his  charming  and  effective  style, 
might  with  the  very  same  method  con¬ 
sistently  obtain  quite  opposite  results. 
Taine  frequently  delights  to  compare 
himself  to  the  anatomist  wielding  the 
'  scalpel,  to  the  botanist,  or  the  zoologist. 
But  in  the  first  place  these  men  of 
science,  when  they  institute  their  re- 
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searches,  lay  aside  all  human  passions, 
personal  predilections,  national  preju¬ 
dices,  and  individual  feelings,  whereas 
the  critic  who  can  divest  himself  of  all 
these  things  in  pronouncing  judgment  is 
not  yet  born,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  Irarn,  so  long  as  men  remain  only 
human.  And,  secondly,  the  anatomist, 
the  zoologist,  the  botanist  can  actually 
make  good  what  he  demonstrates  in  con¬ 
crete  form,  for  he  has  the  objects  bodily 
before  him,  while  the  critic  who  has  to 
deal  with  abstract  conceptions — such  as 
beauty,  goodness,  &c. — can  only  con¬ 
jecture  or  surmise,  as  conceptions  are 
almost  always  open  to  various  interpre¬ 
tations.  Taine’s  critical  method  is  then 
not  a  science,  his  conclusions  are  not 
proofs,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  often 
fallacious.  Nevertheless  his  process  has, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  enhancing  the  reliability  of 
criticism  by  continuous  grouping  of  facts 
and  constant  endeavor  to  obtain  cer¬ 
tainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  virtue  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  a  fault.  The  effort 
to  prove  too  much  frequently  misleads 
Taine  to  wander  into  false  paths.  He 
eagerly  sweeps  along  all  that  serves  his 
purposes,  and  thus  not  infrequently  falls 
into  self-contradiction.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  he  brings  forward  the 
same  evidence  to  confirm  one  assertion, 
at  another  time  a  quite  opposite  one. 
By  high-sounding  generalizations  he 
magnifies  phenomena  and  occurrences, 
which  appear  to  any  one  else  quite  harm¬ 
less  or  unimportant,  into  weighty  and 
portentous  records.  He  ascribes  much 
too  great  and  wide-reaching  an  influence 
to  his  three  forces  or  “  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances."  However  much,  as  every 
one  must  admit,  this  influence  of  race, 
of  sphere,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
may  operate  on  the  life  and  the  activity 
of  the  man,  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
assume  that  it  alone  moulds  individual¬ 
ity.  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that 
brothers  and  sisters  can  be  so  unlike  one 
another?  Taine  is  too  inductive  by 
half.  He  appears  to  set  about  his  read¬ 
ing  with  all  his  preconceived  theories 
and  foregone  conclusions  mustered  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  to  note  all  that  seems  to 
him  to  confirm  them,  while  he  ignores 
all  that  tells  against  them.  But  this  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  objectivity,  which 
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can  only  be  approached  by  the  deduc¬ 
tive  process. 

But  however  far  we  may  be  from  find¬ 
ing  o^selves  on  the  whole  in  harmony 
with  Taine  the  philosopher,  or  rather 
the  anatomist,  we  must  adjudge  the 
highest  praise  to  Taine  the  writer,  the 
artist.  In  the  former  capacity  he  is,  as 
Zola  aptly  remarks,  a  "  thought-mathe¬ 
matician,"  a  systematician,  a  slave  to 
the  consistent  application  of  his  own 
theories  ;  and  the  reading  of  his  works 
often  conveys  the  impression  that  we 
are  attending  the  lectures  of  a  professor 
of  geometry.  This  side  of  his  nature  is 
the  result  of  his  erudition,  it  is  not  the 
side  from  which  we  can  fairly  judge  our 
author.  The  real  Taine  must  be  sought 
in  the  other  direction — in  his  style,  his 
pictures,  his  descriptions,  his  narrations. 
The  merits  which  he  unfolds  here  are 
his  own,  and  are  not  due  to  study.  The 
poet  Taine,  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 
is  far  preferable  to  the  cold  mechanician 
Taine.  Stripped  of  the  “  method,”  his 
writings  would  be  all  the  more  beautiful ; 
indeed,  this  method  would  play  but  a 
miserable  part  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
skilful  and  gifted  writer ;  it  is  only 
Taine’s  style  that  holds  it  above  water. 
In  this  clear,  trenchant,  vivid,  glowing, 
luxuriant  style  stands  revealed,  as  Zola 
says  in  Mes  Haines^  ”  the  prodigality 
and  love  of  splendor  which  characterize 
a  fine  gentleman.”  This  style  is  de¬ 
liberately  unequal  and  unpolished,  in 
order  to  produce  the  more  powerful  ef¬ 
fect.  We  see  that  nothing  is  undesigned, 
that  the  author  has  his  pen  well  in  hand. 
It  possesses  all  the  glow  and  inspiration 
of  fancy,  though  fettered  by  a  "  method” 
which  directly  tends  to  the  suppression 
of  fancy.  His  highly  finished  diction  al¬ 
ways  accommodates  itself  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Apart  from  the  too 
frequent  heaping  up  of  epithets  and 
metaphors  ^  la  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Bunyan,  we  are  as  much 
surprised  by  their  suitability  as  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  flow  from  his  pen. 
This  is  attributable  in  great  measure  to 
the  amount  of  reading,  in  which  he  rivals 
Macaulay,  and  the  assimilatory  power  of 
his  memory,  akin  to  that  of  Buckle. 
His  method  is  mechanical,  analytical  ; 
his  literary  individuality,  on  the  other 
hand,  synthetic  in  its  character.  Karl 
Hillebrand  says  very  gracefully  in  his 
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Profiles — “  In  Taine  philosophy  is  only 
the  frame  in  which  the  .  .  .  always  life¬ 
like  pictures  of  times  and  men  are  set. 
It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  artist’s  eyes  the 
frame  is  more  important  than  the  pict¬ 


ure,  that  the  latter  seems  to  exist  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  frame.”  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  call  Taine  an  artist  in  style. 
— Nineteenth  Century, 
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No  amaranth-buds,  no  balm  I  bear. 

No  philter  for  a  soul  forlorn. 

No  charm  to  scatter  thro’  this  air. 

Then  why  come  round  me  ye  that  mourn  ? 
I  cannot  help  you,  sorrow-worn. 

Look  not  on  me,  nor  call  me  Queen, 

Nor  at  my  feet  a  gift  implore. 

For  I  have  never  worshipped  been  ; 

A  simple  child  ;  the  name  I  bore, 

.  Persephone  ;  'tis  heard  no  more. 

Oh,  Mother  !  wake  the  golden  air 
To  some  remembrance  of  thy  child, 

As  thou  in  sunlight  sittest  there, 

Let  me  not  wholly  be  exiled 

But  call  my  name  by  wood  and  wild. 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

By  the  sea-pink  and  lavender  ; 

Let  F.cho  hear  it  in  her  cave. 

And  tell  it  to  the  winds  that  stir 
The  murmurous  labyrinths  of  fir 

Upon  the  mountain-side  ;  and  thou, 

Ceres,  the  flowers  I  love  dispose 
Into  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 

Narcissus,  that  his  image  knows. 

Crocus,  and  Enna’s  constant  rose. 

Styx.  Great  Strength,  whose  brow  is  o’er  me  bent, 
Is  there  no  plea,  no  word,  no  tone. 

To  wound  thee,  and  to  make  relent  ? 

Now  while  we  linger,  while  I  groan 
Upon  the  verge  of  thy  dread  eone. 

Relent !  return  !  dost  thou  desire 
A  child  of  light  to  look  upon 
In  Hades,  there  to  bring  Heaven’s  fire  ? 

See  !  I  am  abject  and  undone  ; 

The  form,  but  not  the  joy,  is  won. 

Oh  !  woods  and  valleys,  streams  and  winds  ! 

He  bears  me  down  to  shades  uncouth. 
That  in  his  homeless  home  he  binds. 

Where  no  relenting  is,  nor  ruth  ; 

Holy,  and  in  my  blameless  youth. 

Niw  Stalls. —VoL.  XLIV.,  No.  3  20 
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The  air  moans  as  in  coming  storm, 

The  flowers  drop  withered  from  my  wreath, 
And  soundless  are  the  words  I  form, 

Upon  my  lips  a  struggling  breath 
Flutters,  I  cross  the  stream  of  death. 

Scatheless  !  O  Sun  in  Heaven  secure  ! 

O  colors  of  the  skies  that  keep 
The  world’s  imagination  pure  ! 

O  Woods  and  Floods  !  and  ye  who  leap 
Wild  Winds,  from  headlands  to  the  deep  ! 

Still  I  am  yours  !  for  me  now  pants 
Ceres’  great  heart,  and  on  my  way 
His  winged  foot  light  Hermes  plants. 

Earth  murmurs.  Zephyr  leaves  to  play. 

And  by  a  cypress  knells  the  day. 

Pluto,  my  glory  is  not  shed  ! 

Bethink  thee  thou  art  leading  home 
To  be  a  fellow  with  the  dead. 

Strength  unattained,  and  power  to  come  ! 
But  through  thy  precincts  I  will  roam. 

Till  the  new  light  about  thy  coast 
The  Titans  rouse,  and  feuds  begin. 

And  there  bestirs  a  muttering  host 
To  insurrection,  with  a  din 
Such  as  aforetime  there  has  been. 

And  they  like  roe  shall  learn  to  cross 
Thy  fabled  death,  like  me  withstand 
'  Thy  feigned  dominion.  See,  I  toss 

Hope  like  a  falcon  from  my  hand 
To  fly  about  this  outcast  land. 

Lethe.  Ah  !  stress  of  night  !  Here  silence  is 
Like  the  suppression  of  a  sigh. 

That  labors  to  be  uttered.  'Tis 
A  full-fed  river  lapsing  by, 

And  reeds  that  to  the  wind  reply. 

How  far  it  seems  this  very  room  ! 

The  sunrise,  and  the  meadow-sheen  ; 

The  springing  lark,  the  budding  thorn  ; 

And  maidens  dancing  on  the  green. 

How  far  !  and  has  it  ever  been  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  filled,  as  the  wave  sings, 

With  gold  dust  from  the  moth  of  sleep. 
And  dazzled  with  the  purple  wings 
Of  dream  ;  and  naiads  round  me  sweep 
With  mermaids  dancing  in  the  deep. 

And  now  I  hear  a  Syren  lip 

Low  chanting  from  a  tufted  cave, 

That  draws  a  crag-encircled  ship 

With  dipping  beak  from  wave  to  wave 
Bewildering — ah  !  Ceres,  save  ! 
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'Twas  Lethe  !  Yet  my  spirit  pure 
Repels  its  shadow  and  its  stain  ; 

For  heavenly  memories  endure 

And  brighten — though  the  earthly  wane  ; 

E'en  now  I  seem  to  be  again 

Nestled  to  Ceres’  bosom  boon, 

Hearing  of  things  beyond  the  ken 
Of  mortals  ;  many  a  solemn  rune  ; 

Forgotten  ’mid  the  haunts  of  men. 

Where  chirp  the  swallow  and  the  wren. 

And  now  remembered  ;  mysteries, 

That  made  my  childish  bosom  yearn, 

Being  Jove’s  daughter.  Thine  it  is, 

Pluto,  to  guide  me  while  I  learn 
The  dooms  of  Fate,  and  then  return 

To  my  appointed  seat  above. 

Knowing  both  worlds  ;  and  there  repose. 

See  !  the  clouds  brighten  as  we  move. 

All,  Hades,  all  thou  shalt  disclose  ; 

My  Deity  within  me  grows, 

Unequalled  knowledge  I  shall  gain. 

Not  vexed  with  doubt,  nor  dimmed  with  ruth. 
But  passionless,  and  pure,  and  plain  ; 

And  see  august  in  changeless  youth 
Thine  aspect,  Eleusinian  Truth. 

So  guide  me.  King,  I  shall  not  blench 

Though  housed  with  Night ;  our  nobler  kind 
This  much  of  darkness  cannot  quench. 

But  shows  its  lustre  more  defined. 

And  outline  of  immortal  mind. 

And  though  you  lead  with  downward  hand 
Me  ever  to  your  inmost  zone. 

Where  nameless  powers  in  judgment  stand, 

I  shall  not  tremble,  though  alone. 

For  gods  to  me  are  not  unknown. 

Sorrowful  Acheron  is  this. 

Sighing  upon  its  course  ?  the  air 
Quivers  above  its  wan  abyss 

Like  summer  noon  intense,  for  prayer. 
Anguish  and  wrath  are  mingled  there. 

Down  on  the  cloven  heart  of  earth 
I  look,  where  all  its  miseries  lie  ; 

And  new  regrets  have  hourly  birth. 

So  deeply  felt  they  cannot  die. 

The  ghosts  are  round  me  suddenly  ! 

As  gathering  olive  trees  enclose 
A  traveller  by  the  night  ensnared. 

Who  plods  his  beaten  way,  nor  knows. 

Till  by  the  rising  moon  declared. 

The  wraiths  with  whom  he  long  hath  fared  : 
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So  they  surround  me  and  amaze, 

And  toward  me  reach  with  outstretched  hands, 
And  wistful  eyes  upon  me  Raze. 

Yes,  yes,  I  come  from  distant  lands, 
Persephone,  who  death  withstands. 

From  me  some  virtue  as  I  pass 

Wanders  as  fragrance  from  a  flower  ; 

I  lift  them  as  a  beam  the  grass, 

I  give  them  back  their  little  hour. 

Earth's  joy  and  momentary  power. 

And  some,  whom  hope  revisiteth. 

Feed  on  my  strength,  and,  as  I  speak. 

Bend  from  my  lips  to  catch  the  breath. 

And  steal  the  life  upon  my  cheek. 

And  from  my  heart  a  pang  bespeak 

Of  melting  pity  ;  I  divide 
Their  sorrows,  and  my  soul  gives  room 
To  dark  regret ;  but  at  my  side 

Thou  standest,  and  before  the  doom 
Of  thy  still  eye  they  melt  in  gloom. 

Soft  twilight,  peace,  and  summer  balm  ! 

Ere  falls  the  tear  that  I  might  weep. 

New  spaces  open  wide  and  calm. 

1  change  !  as  when  from  shingle  steep 
The  boat  falls  noiseless  to  the  deep. 

Here  dwell  whom  towered  cities  mourn 
‘As  lost,  but  Freedom  will  not  lose. 

Heroes,  whose  names  to  victory  borne 
For  lullabies  the  mothers  use. 

For  an  awakening  song,  the  muse. 

How  still  it  is  !  long  intervals 
Closing  behind  me  belt  on  belt ! 

For  nought  to  measure  Time  befalls. 

In  this  Elysian  air  unfelt 
Ages  and  aeons  seem  to  melt. 

Is  it  the  morning  on  thy  brow, 

Ceres,  or  noon,  or  night  austere  ? 

Are  daffodils  thy  garland  now  ? 

•  Doth  a  new  harvest  give  thee  cheer  ? 

Or  on  the  dead  fern  drops  the  tear  ? 

Pluto,  are  these  thy  happy  fields  ? 

Where  hours  and  steps  of  life  are  lost ; 

And  no  event  the  season  yields. 

No  growth,  no  check,  no  purpose  crost. 

No  glimmering  future  to  accost. 

To  me  not  such.  My  fuller  pulse 
On  no  Elysian  dream  is  fed, 

.  But  in  its  own  strong  life  exults. 

Lo  !  how  their  airy  footsteps  tread 
The  flower  that  bendeth  not  his  head. 
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Who  keep  from  pain  must  keep  from  power  ; 

Life  is  a  bow  they  cannot  bend  ; 

Ev'n  we  who  claim  a  heavenly  dower 
Must  with  calamity  contend, 

‘  And  be  brought  low,  to  reascend. 

What  rule  is  here — what  empire  shown  ? 

Against  thee  can  these  shades  rebel 
Arming  with  visionary  frown  ? 

Revolt  it  boots  not  thee  to  quell. 

Their  sum  of  life  an  asphodel. 

Yield  me,  wouldst  thou  my  spirit  cheer, 
Change,  motion,  let  the  threat  respond 
To  threat  rebellious  ;  let  me  hear 
The  stone  of  Sisyphus  grind,  or  fond 
Titan  or  Giant  rend  a  bond. 

Sudden  the  Night  uncoils  her  hair 
About  us  in  a  blinding  cloud. 

And  no  companionship  we  share 
Rut  Silence,  of  her  secrets  proud. 

And  Darkness  moving  in  his  shroud. 

Does  my  heart  fail  me  ?  for  immense 
Tremblings  possess  the  atmosphere. 

'Tis  Tartarus  by  its  stubborn  fence 
Of  towers,  and  storm-clouds  hovering  near, 
'Tis  Tartarus,  by  a  flash  made  clear. 

Here  'mid  the  gleam  and  the  eclipse 
Of  light,  and  agitations  rude. 

That  jar  the  words  upon  my  lips. 

Lie  manacled  the  rebel  brood. 

But  once  sublime,  who  Jove  withstood. 

They  see  where  Tartarus  is  riven. 

And  through  the  cleft  the  mighty  stairs 
Ascending  that  might  reach  to  heaven  ; 

And  each  again  in  fancy  shares 
The  glorious  work,  and  not  despairs. 

For  in  his  brain  high  thoughts  of  rule 
Still  glisten,  schemes  for  gods  to  abet ; 
Like  stars  reflected  in  a  pool 

Which  a  long  drought  has  shrunk,  and  yet 
Therein  the  spacious  heavens  are  set. 

See,  here  is  one  whose  eyes  dilate  : 

A  Titan,  'neath  a  crag  he  turns 
Groaning,  and  half  uplifts  its  weight  ; 

As  the  great  soul  our  car  discerns 
A  spot  upon  his  forehead  bums. 

Like  the  last  blood-red  season  stain 
Upon  the  ash  that  fires  the  heath. 

The  rocks  dispart  and  close  again, 

And  in  the  drawing  of  his  breath 
Clench  over  him  their  jagged  teeth. 
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Pluto,  my  heart  with  thine  concurs 
In  peace  that  comes  of  power,  for,  lo  ! 
Thy  bosom  has  not  heaved,  nor  stirs 
The  blossom  on  thy  youthful  brow. 
Pomegranate-buds  with  ruby  glow. 

In  peace  ;  for  as  a  torrent’s  strength 
May  in  blind  wrath  its  channel  miss, 

And  far  abroad  its  silvery  length 
Scatter  in  air,  the  sunbeams  kiss 
Its  showers,  so  their  rebellion  is. 

Onus.  As  we  recede  the  thunder-throes 

Grow  more  and  more  subdued,  and  soon 
Into  a  rhythmic  measure  close. 

And  the  earth  vibrates  into  tune. 

Its  cradle  song  beneath  the  moon. 

Not  as  a  minstrel  when  of  war 
Descanting,  is  the  song  of  Fate  ; 

But  action's  storm,  tumult,  and  jar. 
Rebellions  and  implacable  hate 
Themselves  into  a  song  translate. 

Now  as  mine  eyes  the  distance  probe. 

The  darkness  turns  to  dusky  bloom  ; 

As  shadows  of  a  purple  robe. 

When  you  approach  it,  lose  their  gloom. 
And  with  rich  tints  the  air  illume. 

Softly  the  night  her  gate  unbars  ; 

I  see  a  gentle  radiance. 

Like  that  faint  flame  amid  the  stars 
Where  many  constellations  dance  ; 

And  towers  appear,  and  forms  advance. 

•  And  now  thy  throne  ascends,  as  when 

.4  red  streak  of  the  rising  sun 
Ends  the  long  vista  of  a  glen. 

My  life  is  in  the  leaf ;  I  shun 
No  mystery  till  all  are  won. 

They  hail  me,  gathering  through  the  land. 
They  hail  me  issuing  from  their  cave 
The  Furies,  each  astonished  hand 
Hath  dropt  its  torch  upon  the  wave 
Where  red  Cocytus  Alls  his  grave. 

And  flowers  into  my  hands  are  borne  ; 

Lily,  and  lotus  buds  I  And, 

And  poppy,  handmaid  to  the  corn. 

And  amaranth  with  nepenthe  twined. 
Like  love  and  peace,  to  soothe  the  mind. 

And  now  a  choral  hymn  they  raise 
Such  as  enthralled  the  solitude 
When  worshippers  with  holy  lays 
Awoke  the  deep  Dodonian  wood. 

Upon  whose  echoes  Pan  would  brood. 
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The  splendor  of  our  heavenly  line. 

Oh,  Ceres,  tames  this  lower  crowd. 

They  bend  before  me  at  a  sign. 

The  humble  love  me,  and  the  proud 
Are  servants,  at  my  aspect  bowed. 

What  doth  it  aid  me  to  repine  ? 

Oh,  mother,  if  I  must  remain. 

Look  down  !  The  empire  is  divine  1 
I  quell  my  spirit’s  former  strain. 

Uplift  me,  Pluto  !  let  me  reign. 

— Contemporary  Reme^o. 


POETRY  COMPARED  WITH  THE  OTHER  FINE  ARTS.* 
BY  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 


It  is  with  the  results  of  the  art  of 
Poetry  that  we  have  been  thus  far  con¬ 
cerned  :  with  the  work  produced,  rather 
than  the  rules  by  which  the  workman, 
consciously  or  not,  was  guided  :  with  the 
effect  of  his  poem  upon  the  world,  more 
than  with  the  peculiar  personal  gifts 
necessary  for  the  poet :  with  the  song, 
in  a  word,  rather  than  the  singer. 

What  was  last  in  actual  fact  has  thus 
been  first  in  criticism.  Hut  my  task  is 
now  to  turn  from  effect  to  cause  :  to  ask 
what  are  the  special  means  by  which  the 
poet  reaches  his  results  :  to  look  from 
the  Substance  to  the  Form  of  his  art. 
This  inquiry  is  less  external  in  its  nature, 
more  intricate,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  more  intimate  ; — hence  more  difii  • 
cult.  Yet,  tentanda  via  est,  the  brief  In¬ 
troduction  to  poetry  which  I  wish  to 
offer  would  be  but  half  completed  with¬ 
out  it.  But  so  much  that  is  technical 
and  theoretical  will  force  its  way  into  an 
inquiry  of  this  nature,  that  I  ask  pardon 
beforehand  should  a  subject,  curious 
and  interesting  in  itself,  prove  obscure 
or  dull  through  my  insufRcient  handling. 
My  wish,  at  least,  is  to  put  the  case  as 
plainly  as  possible,  avoiding  in  particu¬ 
lar  those  rhetorical  decorations  into 
which  the  fine  arts  are  too  apt  to  tempt 
us,  to  the  damage  of  judgment  and  the 
loss  of  pleasure.  For  rhetoric  is  always 
near  to  partisanship,  and  dazzles  in  place 
of  lighting. 

Such  a  subject  as  this  cannot  be  ap- 

*  A  second  Introductory  Lecture,  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford. 


proached,  as  a  great  master  of  poetical 
analysis  has  said. 

Without  some  hazard  to  the  finer  sense,* 

lest  the  bloom  and  the  odor  of  poetry 
should  be  hurt  by  the  hard  touch  of 
definition,  lest  one  should  wander  into 
egotism  or  fancifulness,  and,  in  the  fine 
phrase  of  Dante,  “  transmute  thought 
into  dreaming.”!  Yet,  at  a  lime  when 
art,  as,  all  the  world  over,  it  dies  out  in 
creative  power,  ever  more  and  more  is 
in  the  mouths  of  men,  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest — I  would  hope,  even  of  use — to 
compare  the  differences  and  find  the 
common  principles  between  the  Fine 
Arts,  w’ith  especial  reference  to  that 
which  is  my  peculiar  care — mea  cura, 
Poesis.  And  a  further  inducement  is, 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  modern  at¬ 
tempt  at  this  comparison,  except  in  an 
essay  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Syraonds.J  to  which 
I  am  indebted  for  a  few  suggestions. 

For  our  starting-point  let  us  take  two 
broad  principles,  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  contested.  First,  that  the  essential 
aim  of  all  true  art  is  to  clothe  human 
thought  and  feeling,  experience  and 
aspiration,  in  such  permanent  forms  of 
beauty  as  may  touch  and  elevate  the  be 
holder’s  soul  with  responsive  emotion 
and  pleasure  ;  secondly,  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  each  art  lies  in  its  individuality, 
in  its  truth  to  its  own  conditions,  in  its 
strict  obedience  to  its  natural  limits,  its 
perfect  freedom  within  them. 


*  Wordsworth  ;  Prelude,  xiv. 
Purgatorio,  c.  xviii.  145. 
Italian  Byvniys,  18S3. 
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Architecture  is  the  bridge  between  the 
practically  useful  and  the  visibly  beau¬ 
tiful,*  between  the  prose  and  the  poetry 
of  human  activity.  Building  becomes 
art  so  soon  as  the  builder’s  mind  en¬ 
deavors  to  move  our  minds  by  something 
beyond  utility.  We  may  note  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  three  ascending  stages  of  art. 
Mere  mass  in  a  building  is  the  first  and 
easiest  form  of  expressiveness.  Beauty 
felt  in  the  proportions  of  the  mass,  even 
without  decoration,  follows,  until  Archi¬ 
tecture  reaches  its  highest  and  noblest 
point  as  a  fine  art,  when  massiveness, 
moulded  into  general  beauty  of  form,  is 
united  with  the  grace  and  life  of  appro¬ 
priate  ornament.  Here  the  same  laws 
govern  Poetry  and  Architecture.  True 
proportion  in  a  building  answers  to  the 
general  scheme  or  plot  of  a  poem  (as 
exemplified  especially  in  narrative  or 
dramatic  works),  and,  further,  to  the 
sense  of  unity  which  all  good  art  con¬ 
veys  ;  whilst  the  ornamental  details  in 
each  should  always  be  felt  by  eye  and 
mind  to  bud  and  dower  out,  as  if  by 
necessity,  from  the  main  object  of  the 
design.  They  should  be  like  the  trees 
in  a  native  forest  described  by  an  old 
poet,  ”  born  of  their  own  impulse,  not 
planted.”!  Let  me  dwell  on  this  for  a 
moment. 

Architecture,  at  the  first  glance,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  eye  utility  transforming  itself 
into  beauty.  Hence  every  beautiful 
element  thus  interfused  should  not  only 
be  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
building,  but  should  express  and  em¬ 
phasize  it.  The  obvious  difficulty  of 
this  union  between  use  and  ornament 
adds,  also,  the  further  pleasure  which 
arises  always  when  we  are  conscious  of 
obstacles  vanquished  by  patient  skill  or 
imaginative  invention.  In  the  finest 
buildings  we  find  nothing  merely  deco¬ 
rative  ;  the  one-sided  demand,  ’*  Art  for 
Art’s  sake,”  here,  at  least,  can  have  no 
place.  The  mysterious  creatures  which 
guarded  the  palace-gates  of  Nineveh — 
the  severe  power  of  the  Doric  column  in 
the  Parthenon — the  lovely  capitals  and 
wreaths  which  we  see  in  the  earlier 


*  The  sense  of  moral  beauty  which  is  roused 
when  we  see  works  of  eminent  usefulness,  un¬ 
less  it  be  translated  by  art  into  word  or  form, 
belongs  to  another  sphere  of  thought. 

f  Ingenio  arbusta  ubi  nata  sunt,  non  obsita. 
— Naevius,  Lycurgut, 


structures  of  Venice — the  figured-peo- 
pled  front  of  Kheims  or  Wells — nay, 
every  pinnacle  and  parapet  in  the  days 
of  living  architecture,  all,  as  a  rule, 
serve  to  accentuate  straightforwardly 
the  functions  of  the  building.  And 
rightly  so  :  for  the  eye  is  soon  satisfied 
with  seeing ;  any  decoration  beyond 
that  which  is  really  needed,  any  orna¬ 
ment  which  does  not  justify  its  exist¬ 
ence,  vexes  us  with  satiety,  rouses  a  sense 
of  the  intrusive,  and  weakens  the  very 
effect  on  the  spectator’s  soul  at  which 
the  designer  aimed. 

Here  we  meet  with  another  law,  one 
of  the  few — the  very  few,  I  am  disposed 
to  say — really  common  to  all  the  Fine 
Arts,  but  in  none  more  stringent  than  in 
architecture,  what  may  be  termed  the 
law  of  Climax.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  every  true  work  of  art  must  form  a 
whole,  must  lead  us  to  a  definite  and 
perceptible  end,  should,  in  a  word,  have 
unity.  In  Architecture,  this  law  is  often 
neglected.  We  find  buildings,  public 
and  private  (as,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  find  poems),  so  lavishly  clothed  with 
decoration  that  eye  and  mind  are  op¬ 
pressed  only  by  a  general  sense  of  per¬ 
plexing  profusion.  All  ornament  is  little 
more  satisfactory,  little  more  effective, 
whether  in  poem,  picture,  or  building, 
than  no  ornament.  Here  the  law  of 
climax  has  its  place.  Decoration  should 
always  be  so  managed  as  to  carry  us  up 
to  moments  of  intenser  interest.  These 
may  be  more  or  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  scale  of  the  work.  But  such  mo¬ 
ments,  in  turn,  must  lead,  with  always 
increasing  delight  and  wonder,  to  the 
last  climax  of  significance  and  beauty. 
The  end,  in  the  old  phrase,  should  crown 
the  work. 

But  each  Fine  Art  works  with  closely 
limited  materials,  sparing  us,  we  should 
remember  always,  whether  as  artists  or 
as  beholders  and  judges,  ”  narrower 
margin  than  we  deem.”*  These  con¬ 
ditions,  if  1  may  use  words  not  too  lofty 
or  serious  for  the  matter,  are,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  ever-surrounding  chains  and 
mountain-walls  of  Necessity,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  between  which  and  man’s  Free  Will 
all  human  life  is  involved  ;  and,  with  it, 
all  fine  art,  which  is  always  and  every¬ 
where  a  mirror  held  up  to  life.  Archi- 


*  M.  Arnold  ;  Sonnet  V. 
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lecture,  as  the  one  fine  art  directly  sub¬ 
serving  utility,  has  special  limits  of  its 
own.  The  employer,  doubtless,  invites 
art  when,  in  the  phrase  of  Tacitus,  “  he 
wishes  not  only  for  a  shelter  from  rain 
and  wind,  but  also  for  an  object  which 
should  please  his  eye.”  ‘‘Non  tantum 
eo  vult  tecto  tegi  quod  imbrem  ac  ventum 
arceat,  sed  etiam  quod  visum  et  oculos 
deleclet.”  The  builder  becomes  artist 
when  into  the  language  of  arch  and  wall, 
roof  and  spire,  he  ‘‘  translates  emotion  ; 
vague,  perhaps,  but  deep,  mute  but  un¬ 
mistakable.  When  we  say  that  a  build¬ 
ing  is  sublime  or  graceful,  we  mean  that 
sublimity  or  grace  is  inherent  in  it.”* 
But  it  is  the  practical  purpose  of  the 
building,  imposed  from  without  upon  its 
designer,  which,  in  general,  must  govern 
also  the  spiritual  or  poetical  impression 
it  conveys.  The  architect  is  not,  like 
poet  or  painter  in  modern  days,  free  to 
choose  his  subject.  Palace  and  cottage, 
town-house,  or  country-house,  castle 
and  church,  railway  station  and  inn,  each 
embodies  one  great  phase  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  with  alt  its  arrav  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  activity  ;  for  the  prose  of  life 
is  always  inextricably  intertwined  with 
its  poetry.  This  it  is  the  artist's  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  into  visible  form.  And 
this  practical  aim,  while  determining  his 
materials,  determines  also,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  character  of  the  emotion 
which  the  architect  is  able  to  excite. 
Mass,  solidity,  permanence  ;  these  are 
the  first  ideas  which  his  materials  carry 
with  them.  If  he  can  render  these  ideas 
only  with  visible  appropriateness  and  in 
satisfying  proportion,  the  plainest  work 
will  be  a  work  of  art.  Hence  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  architecture  will  generally 
be  found  expressive,  and  not  so  much  of 
beauty  pure  and  simple,  as  of  elevation 
of  soul  and  sublimity,  upon  which  last 
quality  I  can  here  only  pause  to  remark 
that  the  Sublime,  although  often  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Beautiful,  seems  to  me 
rather  to  be  one  form  or  mode  of  beauty. 
But  the  limit  thus  straitly  fixed  by  the 
physical  conditions,  as  ever  is  the  case, 
adds  to  the  vital  force  of  the  art,  ‘‘  turn¬ 
ing  its  necessity  to  glorious  gain.”  The 
permanent  sublimity  of  a  noble  building 
appeals  to  one  of  the  deepest  cravings  of 
the  heart — 


The  universal  instinct  for  repose. 

The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity, 
Inward  and  outward  :* 

to  ‘‘  that  peace  which  is  at  the  centre  of 
all  agitation.”  This  is  the  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  famous  lines  in  Con¬ 
greve’s  Mourning  Bride,  describing  the 
interior  of  some  Gothic  cathedral,  which 
Johnson  said  that  he  placed  above  any 
single  passage  of  Shakespeare  ; — finding 
in  them,  doubtless,  a  tone  in  harmony 
with  the  pensive  loftiness  of  his  own 
mind. 

The  sense  of  aspiration  and  sublimity 
thus  called  forth  is  vague  and  general, 
compared  with  the  more  definite  thought 
or  emotion  which  we  may  owe  to  pictures 
or  to  poetry  ;  the  moral  impressed  upon 
us  more  remote.  It  is  a  sort  of  counter¬ 
part  to  the  delightful  sense  of  unrealized 
desire,  of  the  longing  that  cannot  be  put 
into  words,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  pecul¬ 
iar  privilege  of  music.  The  German 
critic,  Schlegel,  aut  quis  fuit  alter,  who 
spoke  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral  as  ”  frozen 
music,”  may  have  had  in  his  mind  this 
sublime  vagueness.  But,  if  architecture 
thus  falls  short  of  her  sister  fine  arts,  in 
clearness  and  variety  of  pleasurable 
effect,  she  finds  a  charm  which  they  are 
all  but  without,  in  the  permanence  due 
to  her  purpose  and  her  materials.  The 
charm  I  speak  of,  in  its  best  recognized 
form,  lies  in  that  union  of  the  work  of 
time  with  the  work  of  beauty,  which 
every  one  of  ordinary  taste  and  educa¬ 
tion  knows  as  Picturesqueness.  This  is 
probably  the  most  common  source  of  the 
pleasure  which  architecture  gives  ;  it  is 
this  which,  in  the  popular  mind,  most 
connects  it  with  art.  But  architecture 
brings  often  a  further  charm,  also 
specially  inherent  in  this  fine  art  ;  which, 
to  those  who  can  feel  it,  is  deeper  far 
than  picturesqueness ;  what  I  should 
call  the  magic  of  antiquity,  the  actual 
and  tangible  presence  of  the  past.  Statue 
or  picture  may  also  be  ancient ;  yet 
their  age  is  apt  to  impress  us  rather  as  a 
source  of  regret  for  the  inevitable  wrongs 
wrought  by  Time,  than  as  a  direct 
source  of  pleasurable  interest.  Between 
us  and  the  poet  the  distance  is  wider 
still.  Sophocles  or  Dante  or  Milton  are 
not  face  to  face  with  the  modern  reader 
in  their  works.  It  is  through  words. 


J.  A.  Symonds  ;  Italian  Byways. 
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the  full  meaning  of  which  no  student  can 
fully  hope  to  penetrate,  that  they  reach 
us — through  words  which,  even  if  our 
own  language,  are  but  the  symbols  of 
the  poet’s  thought,  not  the  thought  itself. 
But  the  building  which  entrances  us  by 
its  grace  or  grandeur  is  not  only  the 
authentic  creation  of  an  artist  long  since 
passed  from  earth  ;  it  must  be  also  the 
living  handiwork  of  a  whole  crowd  of 
others,  those  who  set  up  and  carved  it 
— artists  too,  in  their  degree,  all  in  some 
strange  but  real  way  surviving  in  their 
own  creation. 

This  thought,  if  we  consider  it  rightly, 
is  deeply  pathetic.  As,  when  looking  on 
some  mountain-top  or  valley  such  as  the 
poet  describes, — 

Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep,* 

most  men,  in  their  imaginative  moments, 
feel  with  Wordsworth  somewhat  of  the 
presence  of — 

The  Visions  of  the  hills. 

And  Souls  of  lonely  places  ; 

similarly  the  spectator,  if  he  has  rendered 
himself  worthy  of  the  spectacle  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  knowledge,  in 
dome  or  spire,  arch  or  buttress,  stable 
and  motionless  as  the  mountain,  sees 
the  souls  of  men,  their  thoughts  and 
emotions  and  fancies,  as  it  were  making 
silent  appeal  to  his  sympathy  from  their 
prisons  of  stone,  praying  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  felt  with  as  men  by  man,  and 
gently  handled,  and  spared  from  need¬ 
less  injury.  And  such  a  spectator  hears 
not  only  thus  the  sweet,  melancholy 
music  of  the  long-vanished  days.  What 
to  the  uneducated  or  prejudiced  eye  is  a 
bare  skeleton,  to  him  is  a  living  organism 
of  the  past.  He  will  be  aware  how  the 
style  of  the  building  before  him  was 
evolved  from  those  that  preceded  it  by 
laws,  imperative  almost  as  the  laws  of 
Nature,  under  the  combined  pressure  of 
the  material  wants,  the  moral  tone,  the 
imagination  and  art  of  its  own  age  :  how 
that  style,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  another 
which  more  accurately  embodied  and 
petrified  the  needs  and  wishes  of  a  later 
period.  He  will  hence  learn  patience 
with  each,  and  be  able  to  take  an  open- 
minded  enjoyment  in  its  beauty,  even 
while  maintaining  the  rights  of  a  just 

*  Keats  ;  Hyptrion,  Book  ii. 


judgment  to  give  every  style  its  due 
place  in  art.  One  cathedral  shall  thus 
bring  before  us  that  long  evolution  of 
human  intelligence  and  invention  which 
passes  successively  through  Renaissance, 
Gothic,  Romanesque.  Roman,  Greek  ; 
arrested  only  before  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
like  Geology  when  classifying  the  steps 
in  organic  life  by  the  failure  of  our  evi¬ 
dence. 

Thus,  from  any  single  work  of  art 
avenues,  as  some  one  has  said,  go  forth 
to  the  Infinite.  The  building,  which  to 
the  uneducated  eye  is  but  a  voiceless  if 
impressive  mass,  to  the  informed  taste 
will  be  a  short  history  of  art,  a  chronicle 
of  human  progress.  And  it  would  be 
idle  to  say  that  the  pleasure  which  we 
may  hence  receive  will  be  twenty-fold 
deeper,  higher,  and  more  permanent  than 
that  of  the  uninstructed  passer-by  :  it 
will  be  something  out  of  all  comparison 
with  it. 

Architecture  thus  "  connects  itself  in¬ 
dissolubly  with  the  life,  the  character, 
the  moral  being  of  a  nation  and  an 
epoch.”  The  very  fact  that  it  subserves 
utility  compels  it,  as  it  were,  to  follow 
and  to  represent  more  closely  than  the 
other  fine  arts  the  spirit  of  its  age  :  his¬ 
tory  here  carves  itself  before  us  in 
broader  lines,  and  covers  more  of  human 
life  in  every  rank  and  condition  than 
even  painting  or  poetry. 

I  wish  that  space  allowed  me  to  vivify 
these  |>erhap8  too  general  reflections  by 
the  example  of  some  one  famous  build¬ 
ing  ;  by  such  an  imaginary  walk,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Addison  led  the  men  of  his 
time  through  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
or,  in  our  own  time,  some  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  may  have  enjoyed  with  our  accom¬ 
plished  and  lamented  Stanley.  But  my 
subject  recalls  me  *  I  must  linger  no 
more  on  this  favorite  art,  lest,  as  Virgil 
feared,  I  should  fatigue  my  hearers, — 

Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  formative  arts 
which  represent  to  us  human  life,  land¬ 
scape,  and  all  other  appearances  of  Nat¬ 
ure,  bring  us  nearer  Poetry.  Their 
sphere  is  much  wider,  their  appeal  more 
direct  and  special,  than  that  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.  In  place  of  the  general  sense 
of  grace  or  sublimity,  they  present,  not 
indeed  imitations  of  Nature,  as  is  some¬ 
times  said,  but  her  fotms  as  seen  through 
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the  i^Iass  of  the  artist's  own  soul  ;  in* 
dividualized  by  its  varying  tints  and 
degrees  of  translucency,  combined  in 
new  shapes  and  new  meanings  by  fancy 
and  imagination.  But  upon  these  points 
we  need  not  dwell  :  Oxford  has  heard 
much  eloquent  teaching  upon  them.  I 
pass  on  to  my  own  immediate  subject, 
the  special  character  of  the  formative 
arts  in  comparison  with  poetry. 

Every  Fine  Art,  let  me  repeat,  may 
be  said  to  conquer  its  specific  character 
by  the  artist’s  incessant  battle  with  its 
physical  conditions  ;  he  becomes  master 
of  his  craft  by  turning  his  own  limita¬ 
tions  into  victory.  Sculpture  connects 
itself  here  with  architecture,  using  stone 
or  metal,  and  expressing  thoughts  in 
solid,  tangible  form  ;  it  also  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  exponent  of  repose,  of  dignity,  of 
permanent  beauty.  The  subjects  in  a 
high  degree  suited  for  sculpture — those 
in  which  the  special  limits  are  best 
tenable — are  hence  comparatively  few. 
They  must  be,  first,  expressible  by  pure 
form,  without  the  interpretative  aid  of 
color,  and  with  little  aid  from  back¬ 
ground  or  accessories.  Hence,  more 
than  any  other  art,  they  require  the 
spectator  to  bring  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated  with  him.  Sculpture  rarely 
explains  itself,  as  painting  often  does, 
and  poetry  should  always.  Landscape 
is  wholly  denied  to  her.  Living  forms, 
pre-eminently  human  forms,  are  almost 
her  whole  province. 

This,  truly,  is  but  a  small  field  com¬ 
pared  with  the  world  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  tale  and  landscape,  free  to 
poetry.  Yet  from  this  limitation  springs 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sculpture.  What 
she  offers  are  the  great  elementary  pas¬ 
sions  common  to  mankind  through  all 
the  ages  ;  the  actions  which  are  most 
widely  known  ;  the  features  which, 
through  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  the 
lives  of  their  wearers,  have  a  world-wide 
significance.  The  proper  appeal  of 
Sculpture  is  to  those  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  are  highest  or  deepest  in  us  ; 
to  those  which  seem  by  nature  to  have 
most  of  immortality  in  them.  These 
the  artist  must  render  through  colorless 
human  form.  This  brings  before  us  an¬ 
other  general  law  of  fine  art — that  the 
most  important  feature  in  every  work 
must  be  the  most  perfectly  realized,  and 
.  rendered.  We  have  here  another  form 


of  the  law  of  climax.  Hence  ingenuities 
of  carving  which  attempt  an  absolute  il¬ 
lusion  of  the  sight,  the  veils  that  look  as 
if  we  could  lift  them,  the  fruit  we  might 
pluck,  are  but  caricatures  of  the  true 
art.  The  sculptor,  that  he  may  render 
human  form  and  human  thought  and 
feeling  through  it,  with  the  highest  per¬ 
fection,  is  compelled  to  render  abstractly 
or  conventionally  every  minor,  less  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  his  work.  It  is  to 
Nature  that  he  returns,  through  devia¬ 
tions  from  Nature. 

This  law  of  abstraction  in  sculpture, 

I  note  in  passing,  seems  to  find  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  what  Keble  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  have  spoken  of  as  the  law  of  reserve 
in  poetry.  All  fine  verse  suggests  while 
it  reveals  :  the  poet  leaves  much  gener¬ 
alized  or  incomplete  that  he  may  give 
us  the  sense  of  completeness  ;  his  reti¬ 
cences  enable  him  to  speak  more  forci¬ 
bly. 

Sculpture  being  thus  narrowly  re¬ 
stricted,  at  once  in  her  methods  and  her 
subjects,  has  to  rely  more  than  any 
other  art  on  that  common  basis  of  them 
all — absolute  beauty.  Even  when  creat¬ 
ing  forms  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
she  can  hardly,  like  painting  or  poetry, 
place  us  in  presence  of  the  simply  fear¬ 
ful  or  the  unalloyedly  grotesque  :  no 
form  distinctly  not  beautiful  being,  I 
think,  ever  admitted  in  sculpture  of  high 
class,  at  least  without  great  peril.  .And 
if,  going  beyond  the  familiar  word 
“  beauty,”  we  ask  which  of  the  elements 
composing  it  (so  far  as  they  are  defin¬ 
able)  do  really  move  and  charm  us  most, 
our  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
these  two — intensity  and  tenderness. 
All  the  highest  work,  if  I  do  not  dog¬ 
matize  too  much  in  saying  it,  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  has  this  note  of  perfection. 
It  is  a  truth  which  I  greatly  wish  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  :  it  is,  at  least,  the 
underlying  thought  in  all  i  have  to  offer. 

Now  sculpture,  as  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  of  the  fine  arts,  presents  this  mode 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 
From  her  natural  conditions  she  can,  as 
it  were,  give  but  one  stroke.  But  it  is 
decisive.  And  this  intensity  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  beauty  is  not,  as  with  paint¬ 
ing,  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  human 
features  ;  it  must  be  felt  living  through 
the  whole  figure,  infused  in  every  limb, 
inherent  in  every  fold  of  drapery.  To 
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name  these  conditions  is  enough  to  make 
us  feel,  in  some  small  degree,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  the  art ;  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  true  success  in  it  is  so  rare. 
But  hence,  also,  the  strange,  deep,  mys¬ 
terious  pleasure  which  hrst-rate  sculpt¬ 
ure  gives.  Hence,  again,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  its  material,  the  permanence 
of  its  appeal  to  civilized  man.  Sculpt¬ 
ure  shares  with  architecture  this  pre¬ 
rogative  of  duration.  It  is  through  a 
frail  and  impalpable  film  that  we  know 
Titian  or  Raphael.  It  is  only  through 
serious  toil  that  the  symbols  through 
which  the  poetry  of  He'las  or  Rome  is 
preserved  become  living  words  and 
thoughts  to  the  modern  reader.  But  the 
gods  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  Olympia 
are  before  us,  as  they  were  before 
Sophocles  or  Theocritus. 

I  might  go  on  till  all  but  I  were  weary 
upon  this  magical  art,  so  cold  to  the 
careless  spectator,  so  informed,  I  might 
almost  say  so  white-hot,  with  inward 
passion  to  the  soul  of  the  true  student. 
But  we  must  return  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  sculpture  and  poetry.  Close 
analogies  are  not  here  to  be  looked  for. 
But  where  poetry  gives  the  sense  of  sub¬ 
limity  in  human  character,  of  that  rare 
pathos  which  is  roused,  not  by  pathetic 
words,  but  by  the  simple  setting  forth 
of  a  pathetic  situation,  where  details  are 
suppressed  in  favor  of  human  interest  ; 
where,  in  fine,  beauty  is  mainly  presented 
through  tenderness  and  intensity — there 
we  may  recognize  the  statuesque  ele¬ 
ments  in  poetry.  Homer  was  long  since 
known  as  the  Master  of  Phidias.  In 
their  style,  .<^)schylus  and  Sophocles 
have  the -sculptural  quality  ;  Pindar  (to 
me)  far  less  constantly.  Petrarch  occa¬ 
sionally,  Dante  and  Milton  oftener,  show 
it.  Modern  verse,  however,  is  not  rich 
in  this  quality.  Even  Keats,  of  all  our 
poets  since  Milton  the  most  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  plastic  genius,  failed,  and 
with  his  exquisite  modesty  confessed 
his  failure,  in  Hyperion.  In  point  of 
Form,  the  impersonal,  or  national  ode, 
is  nearest  to  a  work  of  sculpture.  Dry- 
den  (in  a  coarse.  Renaissance  style), 
Manzoni,  Schiller,  Wordsworth,  here 
may  supply  examples.  But  in  this  re¬ 
gion  also,  as  in  sculpture  itself,  success 
is  of  the  rarest. 

The  material  and  technical  differences 
between  painting  and  sculpture  reveal 


the  nearer  approach  made  by  Painting 
toward  poetry.  The  sculptor  gives  his 
thoughts  to  us  in  actual  form.  Color  is 
the  only  natural  element  which  he  re¬ 
quires  the  spectator  to  supply.  The 
painter  requires  us,  by  a  farther  effort 
of  imagination,  to  take  a  flat  surface  for 
solidity  and  distance,  showing  us  his  im¬ 
pression  of  Nature  in  that  magical  mirror 
of  the  mind,  without  which  he  himself 
could  not  have  received  the  impression 
which  he  transfers  to  us.  Painting  here 
approaches  Poetry,  tne  fine  art  which 
has  most  of  the  symbolical,  least  of  the 
sensuous,  in  its  material.  The  painter 
also,  although  his  canvas  can  only  ex¬ 
hibit  forms  co-existent  in  space,  not 
progressive  in  time,  like  those  which 
pass  before  us  in  poetry,  can  indicate 
combined  movement  more  than  the 
sculptor  ;  can  imply  the  immediate  be¬ 
fore  and  after  of  the  one  moment  which 
he  has  chosen.  He  can  exhibit  more 
of  a  connected  story,  more  subtle  and 
complicated  feeling  than  sculpture,  and 
can  connect  his  work  into  a  whole 
through  landscape,  through  multitude  of 
detail,  through  color.  Painting,  hence, 
has  a  wider  range  of  character  than 
sculpture,  and  depends  less  upon  abso¬ 
lute  beauty.  In  all  these  points  pictures 
come  near  to  poems.  Color  in  particu¬ 
lar,  which,  1  think,  answers  in  some  re¬ 
spects  to  metre,  allows  the  painter  to 
give  his  work  at  the  first  glance  a  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  feeling,  putting  us  in  the 
right  mood  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
scene  which  he  offers  for  our  study. 
Hence  a  likeness,  true  though  shadowy, 
may  be  traced  between  the  main  currents 
of  painting  and  poetry.  Words  such  as 
epic,  dramatic,  idyllic,  and  even  lyrical 
(as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Cor¬ 
reggio)  are  applicable  to  individual  pict¬ 
ures,  and  to  certain  schools  of  art. 

The  natural  limit  which  confines  paint¬ 
ing  to  presenting  one  moment,  one  as¬ 
pect  only,  in  completeness,  gives  this 
art,  even  more  than  sculpture,  a  great 
advantage,  of  which  every  poet  must  be 
conscious.  The  painter  exhibits  at  one 
glance  to  the  mind  the  beauty  of  face  or 
figure  or  landscape  which  the  poet  can 
only  exhibit  in  succession  by  separate 
touches.  And,  however  skilfully  he  may 
select  and  arrange  his  words,  he  cannot 
help. knowing  that  no  reader  will  ever 
be  able  to  recombine  them  in  the  whole 
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which  was  before  his  own  inner  vision. 
But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
tempted  here  into  discussing  that  very 
curious  subject,  the  limits  of  Descriptive 
Poetry. 

Painting  is  nearest  among  the  arts  to 
poetry  in  the  range,  variety,  and  definite¬ 
ness  of  its  subjects  ;  it  is  also  the  art,  if 
we  include  light-and-shade  designing, 
which  lends  to  poetry  the  dubious  aid 
of  illustration.  Why,  then,  is  it  natural 
to  take  Music  for  our  final  comparison  ? 
In  her  appeal  to  us  music  calls  forth 
emotion  even  more  general  and  indefinite 
than  architecture,  with  less  representa¬ 
tion  of  nature,  less  power  to  supply  or 
to  arouse  thought.  The  forms  through 
which  music  speaks  to  the  ear  not  only 
present  none  of  those  natural  appear¬ 
ances  which  sculpture  and  painting  and 
poetry  imitate  or  suggest,  but  have  scarce 
any  real  prototypes  in  the  very  sounds 
of  Nature.  The  orchestra  is  as  little  in¬ 
debted  to  the  nightingale  as  the  cathedral 
aisle  to  the  forest  avenue.  The  most 
limited  of  the  fine  arts,  by  her  technical 
conditions,  the  most  conventional  in 
material  and  method,  what  right  has 
Music  to  a  place  next  to  Poetry — of  all 
arts  the  freest,  the  most  varied  in  range 
of  subject,  the  most  intellectual — in 
short,  the  highest  ?  I  may  reply  in  a 
single  word,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
considered  too  rhetorical :  Music  speaks. 
Further  answer  is  scarcely  needed  :  causa 
finita  est. 

As,  however,  I  have  tried  in  case  of 
the  other  fine  arts,  let  us  attempt  to  com¬ 
pare  with  poetry  this  evanescent  and  im¬ 
palpable  spirit  of  music,  which  here  I 
shall,  so  far  as  possible,  think  of  as 
separated  from  the  words  of  a  song  or 
the  action  of  an  opera — absolute  music, 
according  to  the  modern  phrase.  ’  We 
have  granted  that  it  is  nearest  to  poetry 
in  its  essence  and  in  its  effect  on  the 
hearer.  But  the  reason  often  given  for 
this,  that  music  acts  more  immediately 
and  closely  upon  the  nerves  than  the 
arts  which  we  have  examined— and  has, 
hence,  a  more  absolutely  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  over  us — cannot,  I  think,  be  sus¬ 
tained.  Hearing  is  known  now  to  be  a 
nervous  function  in  no  essential  respect 
different  from  that  of  Sight,  through 
which  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
move  our  souls.  The  wave  of  sound  has 
not,  hitherto  at  least,  been  shown  to 


penetrate  the  consciousness  by  any  finer 
or  closer  channel  than  the  wave  of  light. 
The  true  reason  why  music  has  this 
magical  and  enthralling  power,  why  it 
seems  to  steep  us  in  the  essence  of  poetry, 
lies  more  (feep  ;  it  must  be  sought  in  a 
region  where  words,  I  fear,  cannot  enter 
without  peril  to  the  speaker.  Analyze 
and  define  how  we  may,  no  one  has  ever 
caught  and  imprisoned  in  words  the  vol¬ 
atile  vital  element  which  makes  poetry 
poetry.  Could  we  define  it,  it  would  be 
that  magical  thing  which  we  call  poetry 
no  longer  ;  the  spell  would  be  broken  by 
the  word  ; — the  fairy  gift  would  fly.  The 
poet  himself  cannot  seize  this  essence. 
“  I  feel  it  only” — sentio  tanium — is  his 
last  utterance.  He  is,  at  most,  dimiy 
conscious  of  a  spirit  moving  in  him,  he 
knows  not  how.  And  we,  the  readers, 
may  define  and  describe  the  outward, 
formal  circumstances  of  poetry  ;  may 
reckon  and  weigh  the  part  which  imagi¬ 
nation  and  fancy,  pathos  and  sublimity, 
heart  and  head,  contribute  to  a  poem  ; 
but  this  inner  soul,  this  inspiration,  re¬ 
mains  always  indefinable.  Intensity  with 
Tenderness  is  only  the  phrase  in  which 
I  have  tried  to  find  an  imperfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  it. 

Now  it  is,  I  think,  precisely  this  mys¬ 
terious  element,  this  soul  of  soul,  which 
music  oflersto  the  sensitive  nature.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  which  we  hear  in  music 
is  even  less  embodied  than  that  ”  half- 
graspable  Delight”  in  the  air  above 
him,  which  Keats  describes  his  Endy- 
mion  as  conscious  of  when  he  first  meets 
his  unknown  goddess  in  the  enchanted 
forest.  Its  invisibility  is  part  of  the 
magic  and  theentrancement ;  invisibility 
to  the  senses  answering  to  the  vagueness 
with  which  music  appeals  to  the  soul. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  a  poem  to  ofiTer  us 
definite  images,  distinct  pictures  ;  of 
music  to  dispense  with  them,  and  pass 
beyond  to  the  inmost  animating  spirit 
which  renders  picture  and  imagery  poet¬ 
ical.  If  any  attempt  at  definition  be 
not  too  hazardous,  might  we  not,  hence, 
define  music  simply  as  poetry  without 
words  ? 

But  hence,  also,  this  Fine  Art  differs 
essentially  from  the  rest  ;  they  move 
us  actively,  they  call  forth  our  latent 
thoughts  and  feelings,  they  interpret  our 
higher  nature  to  ourselves.  Music 
(speaking  always  now  of  music  abso- 
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lute),  in  place  of  leading,  follows  the 
moods  of  the  mind,  clothes  them  with 
poetry,  soothes  or  exalts  them  accord* 
antly  with  the  temper  of  the  moment. 
The  melody  which  brings  tears  to  one 
hearer  shall  give  another  consolation, 
beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  or 
poetry.  A  slight  change  in  expression, 
even  in  time,  will  turn  into  a  song  of 
despair  the  symphony  of  triumph.  This 
adaptive,  living  quality,  this  immediate' 
ness  of  music,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
seems  to  arise  from  the  material  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  art  which  here,  as  ever, 
secretly  confine  and  govern  it.  Seem¬ 
ingly  the  most  natural,  music  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  artificial  of  the  arts,  the  most 
conventional.  Our  scale,  our  melody, 
our  harmony,  are  meaningless  if  not  dis¬ 
cordant  to  the  majority  of  human  ears. 
Even  among  the  races  which  employ 
them,  they  have  proved  arbitrary  and 
fluctuating.  Mathematics  show  that  the 
very  intervals  of  the  scale  are  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  natural  law.  The  European 
ear  is  gradually  learning  new  rules  of 
harmony.  Hence,  perhaps,  music  is  the 
most  modern  of  the  arts,  not,  of  course, 
in  its  practice,  but  in  the  forms  which 
now  speak  to  us  musically.  Despite  a 
few  fragments,  surviving  rather  as  curi¬ 
osities  than  as  works  of  art,  we  can 
hardly  realize  what  was  the  music  which 
Dante  heard  in  Paradise  more  than  the 
music  which  accompanied  the  verse  of 
Homer  or  Sophocles.  Yet  in  this  para¬ 
doxical  art  the  peculiarities  of  music 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  soul  of  poetry  ; 
they  make  it  more  ht  to  follow,  to  in¬ 
vest,  to  deepen  our  emotion  ;  dissever¬ 
ing  it  from  the  associations  of  the  past, 
they  render  it  more  immediately  and 
purely  pleasurable,  make  it  a  more  per¬ 
vading  atmosphere  of  intensity  steeped 
in  tenderness  :  the  interpreter  of  that 
sadness  which  lies  always  at  the  heart  of 
joy.  An  old  poet  has  sung  this  aspect 
of  melody  in  two  lines  which  have  in 
them  no  little  of  the  art  they  describe  : 
The  mellow  touch  of  music  most  doth  wound 
The  soul,  when  it  doth  rather  sigh  than  sound.* 

But  I  must  linger  no  more  in  these 
Elysian  fields  ;  Quid  multa — to  take  the 
words  of  the  most  musically  gifted 
among  my  predecessors — Quid  multa  t 
Communis  est  hominum  sententia,  Musi- 
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cam  omnium  plane  artium  proxime  ad 
Poesin  accedere*  “  Why  say  more  ?  It 
is  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind, 
that  of  all  the  arts  music  clearly  comes 
nearest  to  poetry." 

Much  of  interest  has  perforce  been 
passed  over  in  this  comparison  of  the 
arts.  But  if,  step  by  step,  I  have  made 
the  meaning  clear,  the  special  province 
of  each  art,  the  si>ecial  powers  of  each 
to  please  and  to  move  us.  will  also  have 
defined  the  area  left  for  poetry,  while 
showing  us,  at  the  same  time,  what 
poetry  cannot  do.  We  have  seen  that 
the  spell  of  every  art  over  our  souls  is 
always  limited  by  its  material  conditions, 
and  by  the  technical  rules  which  they 
necessitate.  Through  its  conformity  to 
these  conditions,  fine  art  gives  pleasure  ; 
it  rules,  because  it  obeys.  What,  then, 
are  the  materials,  the  limits,  and  the 
laws  of  Poetry  as  an  art  ? 

The  brief  statements  of  two  great 
poets  will  be  our  best  starting-point  here. 
Milton  defines  poetry  as  “  simple,  sen¬ 
suous,  and  passionate.”  Coleridge  de¬ 
fines  it  as  consisting  of  ”  the  best  words 
in  the  best  places.”  Enlarge  this,  with 
what  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
add,  into  ”  The  best  words  in  the  best 
places,  for  sense  and  sound  and  metre,” 
and  the  definition  of  what  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  will  be  complete.  With  such  words 
poetry  “  does  the  work  in  turn  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music.” 
But  while  the  material  of  these  arts  is 
tangible  or  audible,  the  very  material  of 
poetry  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase, 
immaterial.  Words  are  signs  only  of 
things,  not  images  ;  light  and  airy  beings, 
as  Plato  unkindly  describes  the  Poet 
himself ;  breath  mysteriously  blended 
with  thought.  The  mind  only — head 
and  heart,  but  heart  through  head — is 
addressed  by  poetry.  The  single  strict¬ 
ly  sensuous  element  which  she  has  in 
common  with  her  sisters  is  found  in  so 
far  as  something  remotely  like  music  is 
felt  or  heard  in  rhythm  and  rhyme, — 
and  through  these  the  poet’s  material 
mainly  takes  its  form. 

When  painting  was  before  us  I  com¬ 
pared  rhythm  and  rhyme  to  color,  be¬ 
cause  the  metre  chosen  for  a  poem  tints 
it  at  once  and  throughout  with  a  pecul¬ 
iar  tone.  But  the  comparison  has  a 


*  Herrick,  Hesptrides. 


*  J.  Keble,  Prael.  III. 
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deeper  significance.  Color,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  is  the  element  which  divides 
painting  from  sculpture  ;  it  is  the  outer 
limit  of  the  art.  And  1  cordially  agree 
with  those  who  similarly  hold  metre, 
rhymed  or  unrhymed,  as  that  material 
form  which  parts  prose  from  poetry, 
which  bounds  it,  which  is  of  its  essence. 
This  view  obviously  excludes  at  once  the 
extension  of  the  name  Poetry  to  prose 
writing.  The  "unheard  melodies” 
which  the  sight  of  his  Grecian  Urn  sug* 
gested  to  Keats  might  as  well  be  termed 
actual  music.  Prose  may  be  poetical, 
but  remains  always  prose.  I  regret  sin¬ 
cerely  to  find  myself  here  opposed  to 
many  modern  authorities,  for  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  phrase.  Prose-poetry, 
occurs  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Shelley  *  speaks  of  Plato  and  Bacon  as 
poets,  and  draws  no  line  between  them 
and  Homer  or  Dante.  This  seems  to 
me  to  turn  metaphor  into  fact.  But 
against  Shelley  in  his  youth  may  be  set 
the  mature  judgment  of  Goethe  and  of 
Schiller,  in  one  of  the  too*rare  passages 
of  helpful  criticism  which  give  value  to 
their  Correspondence.^  And  Schiller,  in 
another  letter,  has  a  phrase  which  goes 
deeply,  if  somewhat  obscurely,  into  the 
nature  of  metre.  "  Purity  "  (by  which 
he  means  strictness)  “of  metre,"  he 
says,  "  serves  as  a  sensuous  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  necessity  of  the 
thought. As  I  understand  the  pas¬ 
sage,  fixed  metrical  form  answers  to 
that  inward  impulse,  that  inspired  move¬ 
ment  or  madness,  as  Plato  calls  it,  which 
constrains  the  poet,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  his  genius,  to  think,  feel,  and 
express  himself  as  he  does.  Here,  again, 
from  another  side,  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronting  that  insoluble  problem,  what, 
namely,  forms  the  innermost  essence  of 
poetry.  This  presence  of  necessity, 
though,  perhaps,  little  noticed,  is  felt  in 
all  really  fine  art.  It  is  implied  in 
Wordsworth's  profound  criticism  on 
Goethe,  "  that  his  poetry  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  inevitable."  Rhythm  and  rhyme 
— our  substitute  for  the  ancient  verse- 
systems  framed  upon  quantity — rhythm 
and  rhyme,  by  the  inevitable  bonds 
which  they  impose  upon  the  poet,  im- 

*  Defence  of  Poetry. 

f  See  Goethe’s  letter  of  November  25th, 
1797- 

^  Schiller,  August  9th,  1799. 


press  us  with  that  silent  sense  of  diffi¬ 
culty  vanquished,  of  perfect  freedom 
within  the  strictest  bounds,  which  is  one 
great  source  of  poetical  effectiveness  and 
pleasure.  Nor  is  this  law  confined  to 
the  poet.  The  artist’s  triumph  always 
is  when  he  can  thus  identify  liberty  with 
necessity,  when  his  work  strikes  us  at 
once  as  inevitable  and  spontaneous. 

To  conclude.  My  first  lecture  at¬ 
tempted  to  sketch  the  vast  palace  of  art 
at  which  poets  have  been  toiling  almost 
from  before  the  dawn  of  history  ;  "  that 
great  poem,"  as  Shelley  called  it  in  his 
brilliast  essay,  "  which  all  poets,  like 
the  co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great 
mind,  have  built  up  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world."  To-day  we  have  had 
less  of  the  work  than  of  the  workman  ; 
the  formal  conditions  which  the  poet 
and  his  fellow-artists  must  obey  ;  the 
natural  system  of  Art,  if  I  may  take  the 
phrase  from  Science.  Form  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  substance,  body  with  spirit, 
idea  with  realization,  style  with  matter 
— these  and  other  phrases  express,  but 
express  imperfectly,  the  two  great  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  found  together  in  all 
the  arts.  The  more  intimate  the  union, 
the  more  equal  their  proportions,  will 
the  work  be  finer,  more  pleasurable, 
more  durable.  Probably,  indeed,  in  all 
masterpieces  the  two  elements  have  been 
given  together ;  soul  and  body  have 
been  bom  to  the  poet’s  mind  at  once  ; 
Pallas  has  leapt  forth,  armed  and  per¬ 
fect,  from  the  head  of  her  divine  parent. 
An  old  remark  which  I  have  seen  quoted, 
I  know  not  whence,  ingeniously  ex¬ 
presses  this  balance  between  style  and 
matter,  as  it  should  make  itself  felt  in 
the  finest  works  of  art  ;  Simul,  denique, 
eluceant  opus  et  artifex.  As  the  last  re¬ 
sult,  the  work  and  the  workman  should 
shine  forth  on  us  together. 

But  this  union  of  form  and  substance 
is  often  unequal  and  incomplete.  Few, 
comparatively,  are  the  poets  who  have 
steered  true  the  narrow  course  midway 
between  these  opposing  attractions, — led 
astray  by  the  impulse  to  teach,  or  the 
impulse  to  display  skill.  Hence  the 
endless  battles  which  artists  and  students 
are  always  waging  over  this  problent. 
Yet  the  dispute  would  hardly  exist  if 
beauty — beauty  in  its  highest  sense — 
were  accepted,  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks, 
as  the  first  and  last  word  in  art ;  if  poets 
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and  critics  had  taken  to  heart  the  single 
line  in  which  Horace,  with  his  exquisite 
skill  in  the  use  of  words,  has  summed  up 
the  aim  and  method  of  poetry — 

Animis  natum  inventumque  Poema  iuvandis — 

where  ittvare  carries  with  it  at  once  the 
image  of  aid  and  of  delight  to  the  soul. 
Greek  criticism  and  taste,  and  Roman 
following  Greek,  held  the  balance  true 
between  style  and  matter.  But  the  rest* 
less  and  fever-weakened  world,  which  in 
its  heart  prefers  doubt  and  debate  to 
truth,  the  novel  to  the  beautiful,  will 
not  have  it  so.  Hence  the  quarrels  and 
instabilities  of  criticism — the  one-sided 
judgments  of  literary  coteries, — until  the 
outer  world  scornfully  pushes  aside  the 
question  with  the  proverb  that  we  can¬ 
not  dispute  about  taste, — called  forth 


by  the  eternal  disputes  about  it.  Is  the 
painter  to  aim  at  art  for  art’s  sake,  or 
for  his  subject’s  sake  ?  Is  the  poet  to 
satisfy  himself  with  beauty  devoid  of 
substance,  or  with  matter  imperfectly 
informed  with  charm  of  imagery  or  lan¬ 
guage  ?  All  judgment  on  poetry  is  con¬ 
stantly  moving  between  these  opposite 
yet  eternally  united  poles.  We  can  trace 
the  fluctuation  in  our  own  minds,  as  well 
as  in  our  schools  of  art  and  of  criticism, 
as  we  are  attracted  in  turn  by  the  pole 
of  style  or  the  pole  of  matter.  But  the 
final  judgment,  the  central  estimate, 
poised  and  unwavering,  and  bringing 
with  it  the  highest  and  must  endurable 
pleasure,  will  always  be  that  which  is 
evenly  balanced  between  them. — Na- 
tional  Review. 
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That  nobody  buys  books  nowadays 
may  seem  to  be  a  sweeping  assertion, 
nevertheless  it  is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  Necessarily  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule  ;  the  railway  bookstalls 
drive  a  flourishing  business,  and  Mr. 
Smith  can  show  satisfactory  balance 
sheets.  I  presume  that  the  retail  book¬ 
sellers  pay  their  way,  what  with  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  books  and  the  help  of  chance 
customers,  though  I  suspect  they  have 
fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  fashionable 
poets  of  the  day  may  be  exceptionally 
favored,  and  of  course  the  circulating 
libraries  buy  largely.  But  all  that 
scarcely  affects  the  broad  proposition 
that  few  private  individuals  “  squander  ’  ’ 
money  in  books.  In  many  a  venerable 
country  house  there  is  an  excellent  old- 
fashioned  library.  It  is  well  provided 
with  standard  works  on  divinity  and 
history,  and  with  the  travels  and  the 
belles  lettres  ol  former  generations.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  shelves  were  rarely  disturbed, 
as  now  they  are  seldom  visited  save  by 
the  housemaid,  who  sweeps  the  cobwebs 
and  clears  away  the  dust.  The  collec¬ 
tion  may  have  been  started  by  some 
nobleman  or  squire  of  literary  tastes  ; 
and  you  may  trace  the  turn  of  his  mind 
in  the  books  he  has  left  behind  him. 


But  however  that  may  be,  and  though 
his  successors  might  have  been  gay  men 
of  fashion,  or  hard- riding  fox-hunters, 
they  seem  generally  to  have  recognized 
the  responsibilities  he  bequeathed.  Even 
in  this  present  century,  if  they  did  noth¬ 
ing  more,  they  scrupulously  bound  the 
Edinburgh  or  The  Quarterly,  and  when 
a  famous  traveller  broke  fresh  ground, 
or  when  a  gifted  novelist  became  the  lion 
of  the  London  drawing-rooms,  his  books 
found  their  way  down  to  the  country. 
But  as  a  rule  we  remark  that  the  squire 
of  the  day  stopped  buying  just  as  the 
rents  of  his  farms  were  rapidly  on  the 
rise,  and  when  he  had  less  occasion  to 
tax  the  credit  of  the  county  banker. 
And  the  explanation  is  simple.  The 
better  the  social  position  which  had  set 
up  a  library  as  well  as  a  stable  as  neces¬ 
sary  appendages  to  a  great  country 
mansion,  the  more  certain  it  was  that 
the  landowner  would  come  to  London 
in  the  season.  Once  in  town,  whether 
in  Parliament  or  no,  he  bustled  through 
his  busy  days  among  a  hundred  distrac¬ 
tions  ;  his  expenses  were  increased  out 
of  proportion  to  his  rent-roll ;  while  as 
for  reading,  when  he  or  the  ladies  of  his 
household  read  at  all,  they  wanted  their 
books  of  the  lightest,  and  only  cared  to 
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skim.  A  man  of  sagacity  and  real  ini¬ 
tiative  genius  was  quick  to  mark  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  profit  by  it.  Mr.  Mudie, 
who  must  have  been  a  very  Carnot  for 
prompt  imagination,  built  up  his  big 
business  out  of  small  beginnings,  and 
succeeded  in  revolutionizing  for  several 
generations  at  least  the  whole  course  and 
manner  of  English  reading. 

It  is  Mr.  Mudie  and  those  who  imi¬ 
tate  him  who  cater  for  the  public  ;  and 
very  well  they  do  it  on  the  whole,  since 
it  is  their  interest  to  anticipate  the  needs 
it  is  their  business  to  consult.  But  the 
question  is  whether  the  present  system 
is  the  best  for  the  public,  the  writers, 
the  publishers,  or  even  for  the  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries  themselves.  Confining  my¬ 
self  to  the  lightest  literature,  and  chiefly 
to  fiction,  I  doubt  whether  the  system 
is  profitable  to  any  class,  either  intellect¬ 
ually  or  pecuniarily,  though  much  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Beginning 
at  the  sources  whence  the  books  are  set 
in  circulation,  the  popular  idea  is  that 
the  libraries  thrive  principally  by  novels. 
That  I  believe  to  be  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least.  The  libraries  are  compelled 
to  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  new 
novels,  which  they  buy  at  comparatively 
fancy  prices.  Six  hundred  copies  may 
be  a  common  order  for  a  new  work  by  a 
novelist  of  established  reputation.  When 
Lord  Beaconsfield  brought  out  a  Lothair 
or  an  Eni/ymian  the  copies  contracted 
for  in  advance  must  have  been  five  times 
as  many.  The  first  rush  of  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  must  be  met  more  or  less  ;  but  the 
demand  subsides  as  quickly  as  it  arises. 
Then,  and  in  view  of  the  inevitable 
cheaper  issue,  many  thousand  volumes 
become  pretty  nearly  so  much  waste  pa¬ 
per,  notwithstanding  the  drain  to  the 
provinces.  The  librarians  having  met, 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  an  imperative 
demand,  may  have  to  reckon  their  losses 
instead  of  their  gains.  Where  they  more 
probably  do  make  the  profits  is  by  more 
solid  yet  popular  books,  which  continue 
in  some  demand  for  an  eternity — in  other 
words,  for  a  year  or  two  ;  while  even 
with  these  it  is  to  be  feared  that  usually 
it  is  a  case  of  quick  returns  and  speedy 
profits.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  often  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  Fox  is 
asked  for  at  present,  or  h'roude's  Car¬ 
lyle,  or  Cross’s  George  Eliot. 

The  feverish  life  of  “  society,”  which, 
Niw  SxRixs.— Vou  XLIV.,  No.  3 


after  all,  keeps  the  intellect  in  some 
measure  awake,  may  be  an  excuse  for 
much,  although  it  is  the  victims  who 
are  the  sufferers.  The  men  who  seem 
to  have  the  most  leisure  will  assure  you 
that  they  are  the  hardest  worked  of 
mortals.  What  with  politics  or  chatting 
politics  in  the  parliamentary  session  ; 
what  with  perpetual  dinners  and  evening 
entertainments  through  the  season  ; 
what  with  hunting  in  hard-won  holidays 
through  the  winter,  and  salmon-fishing, 
shooting,  or  yachting  through  the  rest 
of  the  year  ;  what  with  recruiting  their 
energies  and  restoring  digestion  by  the 
sea  or  at  the  German  baths  — how  can 
they  possibly  find  time  for  pleasant 
hours  with  popular  authors  ?  They 
come  back  from  the  daily  labor  of  work 
or  play,  drop  asleep,  dress  for  dinner, 
and  so  always  da  capo.  Should  they  ever 
snatch  an  hour  or  so  for  quiet  thought, 
it  will  come  when  they  are  broken  down 
or  stretched  on  their  death-beds.  But 
the  men  and  women  who  lead  duller  and 
more  methodical  lives  might  be  expected 
to  read  for  recreation  or  excitement. 
Possibly  they  do  read,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  they  eternally  revolve  in  the 
same  narrow  circle,  and  the  guinea  sub¬ 
scription  to  some  book  society  contents 
them,  with  the  desperate  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  what  they  ask.  I  am  not  talking 
now  of  what  is  called  the  upper  middle 
class,  refined  for  the  most  part  and  fairly 
well  educated,  but  rather  having  its 
affinities  with  the  world  of  fashion.  I 
refer  to  the  households,  the  heads  of 
which  are  in  a  moderate  way  of  business, 
devoted  to  well-remunerated  drudgery, 
who  swarm  in  the  suburban  villas,  and 
who  command  springs  of  money  that,  if 
once  they  were  tapped,  might  flow  for 
the  authors  and  publishers  like  the  pe¬ 
troleum  wells  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
Pactolus.  They  must  kill  the  evenings 
somehow  and  break  the  monotony  of 
lives  of  routine.  They  read,  but  they 
read  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  they  get 
the  rolls  each  morning  from  the  baker 
round  the  corner.  Except  that  the 
baker,  being  liberally  dealt  with,  always 
serves  them  as  they  wish  ;  while  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  starved  subscription  to  the 
library  they  must  often  put  up  with 
stones  for  bread  in  the  most  unwhole¬ 
some  of  badly-baked  pastry.  Not  that 
the  library  should  be  blamed,  for  what 
21 
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can  be  given  for  a  guinea?  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  either  the  intellect 
or  literary  taste  deteriorates  under  a 
course  of  inferior  works,  for  neither  one 
nor  the  other  have  ever  been  cultivated. 
But  having  never  learned  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  many  of  these 
cheap  subscribers  have  actually  come  to 
prefer  mawkish  sentimentalism  or  highly- 
spiced  sensation.  Naturally  these  good 
people  have  no  transactions  with  the 
booksellers,  unless  when  they  buy  a 
boy’s  story  or  a  tale  of  a  religious  ten¬ 
dency,  which  are  the  safest  and  most 
economical  of  Christmas  presents.  We 
know  the  look  of  the  central  table  in  the 
drawing-room.  As  the  room  is  seldom 
used  except  on  festal  occasions,  so  the 
arrangements  of  that  table  are  never  dis¬ 
turbed-  Side  by  side  with  the  brilliantly 
bound  volumes  and  photographs  lie  the 
Beauties  of  Byron  and  the  Illustrated 
Tennyson,  contemporary  with  the  table 
itself,  for  they  came  into  the  household 
as  wedding  gifts. 

In  fact,  borrowing  books  instead  of 
buying  them  has  become  so  ingrained  in 
our  habits,  that  even  when  an  illiterate 
nouveau  riche  is  furnishing  and  lavishing 
money  in  vain  show,  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  decorate  with  book-bindings. 
He  buys  “  veritable  ”  old  masters  and 
more  authentic  moderns  at  fanciful  fig¬ 
ures  ;  he  sets  up  marble  nymphs  and 
fauns  on  his  stair  landings,  and  garnishes 
his  salons  with  questionable  china ;  but 
it  never  strikes  him  that  well-furnished 
book-shelves  give  a  homelike  air  to  his 
house.  Possibly,  as  he  has  made  his 
money  by  looking  after  the  main  chance, 
there  may  be  some  reason  in  that  seem¬ 
ing  inconsistency,  for  if  the  old  masters 
were  genuine  they  should  fetch  their 
prices  at  a  sale.  The  authenticated 
moderns  might  mount  in  value,  like  the 
vintage  clarets  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
cellars  ;  while  if  he  were  to  bring  the 
promiscuous  contents  of  his  book-shelves 
to  the  hammer,  they  must  be  thrown 
away  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  or  only  customers  of  the 
booksellers,  in  the  department  of  light 
literature  at  least,  are  to  be  found  among 
overtasked  men.  There  are  hard-work¬ 
ing  barristers,  doctors,  and  writers  who 
*eek  refreshment  for  the  jaded  but  crav¬ 
ing  brain  by  losing  themselves  for  a  time 
in  the  world  of  imagination.  They  are 


fastidious  or  capricious  in  the  tastes  they 
have  ample  room  for  indulging,  as  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spend  money  on 
“amusements,”  and  no  inclination  for 
social  dissipation.  So  sometimes  they 
positively  buy  the  fictions  they  fancy, 
though  even  these  intellectual  sybarites 
may  fall  into  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
make  special  arrangements,  on  excep¬ 
tional  terms,  with  the  libraries. 

As  for  the  authors  and  publishers, 
who  have  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  question,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
restricted  sale  must  be  injurious  to  both 
alike.  The  nominal  cost  of  the  British 
novel  is  absurd  and  prohibitory.  It 
varies  in  most  cases  from  thirty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  twenty-one 
shillings,  and  as  a  rule  the  feebler  the 
production  the  higher  are  these  nominal 
figures.  For  the  same  sum,  or  a  smaller, 
we  may  buy  a  new  work  of  standard 
history  or  biography,  which  is  sure  to 
be  generally  read,  and  has  a  chance  of 
surviving  among  our  classics.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  advertised  price  of 
the  novel  is  purely  fictitious.  The  best 
of  them  may  be  sold  to  the  libraries,  with 
the  usual  trade  reductions  ;  but  prob¬ 
ably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  terms 
are  matters  of  bargain.  Yet  should 
some  generously  impulsive  friend  of  “  a 
new  writer  ’’  hurry  off  to  a  bookshop  to 
supply  himself  with  The  Bloody  Hand 
or  The  Sorrows  of  a  Spinster,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  down  the  quoted  price, 
though  he  may  bargain  for  the  trade 
discount.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  no  private  sales,  and  the  author 
absolutely  depends  on  the  purchases  by 
the  libraries.  The  general  rage  for  re¬ 
form  has  never  touched  the  novel  mar¬ 
ket.  Its  prices  per(>etuate  the  traditions 
of  the  good  old  golden  days,  when  novel 
writers  were  relatively  rarer  than  novel 
readers,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
But  when  Constable  could  afford  to  give 
Scott  £6,000  or  £8,000  for  a  Guy  Man- 
nering  or  an  Old  Mortality,  he  had  the 
assurance  of  “  being  brought  handsome¬ 
ly  home  ’’  by  the  sales.  The  public,  if 
it  was  eager  to  read,  had  no  option  but 
to  pay  ;  and  on  the  announcement  of 
some  new  masterpiece  by  the  magician 
of  the  north,  the  guineas  and  the  half¬ 
guineas  came  rolling  across  the  counters. 
Scott  lived  to  see  many  imitators,  who 
matched  him  at  his  own  weapons,  as  he 
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modestly  complained.  But  it  was  a  cru-  dear  at  the  money.  For  the  sale  of 
cial  test  of  a  writer's  capacity  when  he  Martin  Chuszleu>it,  which  Dickens  as- 
had  to  find  a  thousand  or  more  private  serted  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  his  books, 
buyers  with  thirty  shillings  to  spare  ;  had  fallen  at  the  start  to  twenty  thou- 
and  the  art,  submitted  to  that  searching  sand,  though  it  was  subsequently  in- 
pecuniary  test,  could  scarcely  fall  far  creased  when  he  shipped  his  hero  to 
beneath  a  certain  level.  Much  later  in  America.  The  fashion  did  not  last, 
the  century,  although  the  libraries  had  though  Lever  imitated  it,  and  indeed  it 
begun  to  flourish,  the  field  was  still  left  could  only  be  carried  on  by  first-rate 
comparatively  open.  As  yet  there  was  men,  who  at  the  same  time  were  rival 
no  great  crush  of  competition,  and  rich  popular  favorites.  The  only  recent  ex¬ 
profits  were  to  be  reaped.  There  were  ample  has  been  the  issue  of  Altiora  Peto 
still  fresh  veins  to  be  struck,  and  men  in  four  successive  instalments,  which 
of  talent  might  practically  patent  the  was  certainly  successful ;  but  then  the 
privilege  of  working  their  “  claim.”  So  author  of  Piccadilly  has  made  his  mark 
Bulwer  made  a  great  success  with  Pel-  in  many  ways,  and  is  so  far  an  excep- 
hanty  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,  tional  man.  The  market  for  costly  se- 
when  he  masked  a  muscular  athlete  rials  has  been  destroyed  by  the  competi- 
under  a  man  of  fashion,  and  took  him  tion  of  the  cheap  shilling  or  sixpenny 
into  the  thieves*  dens  of  Eastern  Lon-  magazines,  which  give  marvellous  value 
don.  Harrison  Ainsworth  did  extremely  for  the  money,  and  are  sometimes  most 
well  with  the  thrilling  sensations  of  his  artistically  illustrated.  Mr.  Black  or 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  and  Mr.  Besant  would  make  a  desperate 
with  what  Thackeray  called  his  light  and  venture  now,  even  if  they  brought  out 
playful  fancies  of  his  plague-stricken  a  more  charming  Princess  of  Thule  or 
patients  on  their  death-beds  and  his  a  more  original  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  in 
torture-chambers  in  the  Tower.  Nay,  the  familiar  shape  of  the  shilling  monthly 
even  our  good  old  friend,  G.  P.  R.  issue. 

James,  with  the  mild  historical  ro-  For  the  fact  is,  that  the  conditions  of 
mances,  which  he  multiplied  at  will,  novel-writing  and  novel-selling  have 
fixed  the  taste  of  a  capricious  public  for  changed  altogether,  and  unless  we  may 
his  lifetime  ;  though  now  it  is  to  be  look  for  another  revolution,  sooner  or 
feared  he  is  well-nigh  forgotten,  or  is  later,  some  future  annalist  will  have  to 
only  recalled  to  mind  by  his  Heidelberg,  write  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall 
which  sells  in  the  Tauchnitz  collection,  of  English  fiction.  The  question  of 
The  veteran  Ainsworth,  who  was  writ-  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
ing  only  yesterday,  lived  to  witness  a  thing,  for  novel-writing  is  become  a  bus- 
lamentable  change.  The  publishers  who  iness  like  any  other.  There  is  an  infi- 
had  freely  drawn  cheques  for  thousands  nite  charm,  no  doubt,  in  novel-writing 
in  his  prime,  had  come  to  hesitate  over  when  you  feel  the  vocation.  You  can 
hundreds,  or  suggest  depressingly  specu-  detach  yourself  from  earthly  cares  in  a 
lative  ventures  in  half-profits,  when  he  bright  world  of  the  fancy  ;  you  live  with 
offered  them  his  latest  wares.  Yet,  the  creations  you  shape  at  your  will,  and 
in  the  meantime,  an  immense  though  pleasant  company  they  ought  to  be,  bc- 
ephemeral  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  cause  they  should  have  the  fascinations 
sale  of  novels  by  issuing  them  in  shilling  of  infinite  variety.  When  the  saints  and 
serial  form.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  the  people  of  high  principle  begin  to 
had  deservedly  become  the  rage.  The  pall  upon  you,  you  may  seek  relaxation 
new  numbers  of  the  David  C^perfields  in  the  society  of  your  sinners,  and  even 
and  the  Vanity  Fairs  were  to  be  seen  mixfamiliarly  with  criminals  of  the  deep- 
upon  every  drawing-room  table.  We  est  dye,  without  the  fear  of  compromis- 
know  from  Forster’s  Life  that  the  sales  ing  your  character.  Then,  as  Trollope 
of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  of  Bar-  pointed  out  in  his  autobiography,  the 
naby  Fudge  mounted  to  sixty  thousand  professional  novelist  is  a  chartered  lib- 
and  seventy  thousand.  Even  then,  on  ertine,  enjoying  exceptional  privileges 
second  thoughts,  it  seems  to  have  struck  and  immunities.  He  needs  no  capital 
the  public  that,  binding  included,  those  and  superintends  no  staff.  He  can 
masterpieces  in  twenty  numbers  were  choose  his  own  time  and  do  the  work  at 
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propitious  seasons.  That  at  least  is  the 
idesil,  and  to  some  extent  the  practical, 
view  of  the  career.  Yet  the  pursuit  has 
its  drawbacks  like  every  other  profes¬ 
sion.  Dickens  complains  of  being  kept 
awake  night  after  night  by  the  half- 
defined  phantoms  of  importunate  char¬ 
acters,  that  haunted  him  till  the  fiesh 
would  fail  under  the  feverish  struggles 
of  the  fancy,  and  he  had  to  By  to  the 
coast  or  the  Continent  for  rest  and 
change  of  scene.  As  for  Trollope,  for 
a  man  of  his  talent,  he  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  exception  to  ordinary  rules.  Like 
Mr.  Payn,  he  could  do  regular  mechan¬ 
ical  work,  daily  turning  out  the  fixed 
quantity  of  copy.  But  most  men  of 
brilliant  imagination  will  rather  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Dickens.  There  are  days 
when,  for  no  obvious  reason,  imagina¬ 
tion  refuses  to  answer  to  the  call ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  fretting  to  ambition 
or  to  patience  than  to  suffer  from  an  in¬ 
definite  paralysis  of  the  powers.  More¬ 
over  the  writer  who  lives  by  his  pen 
finds  that  the  precious  time  is  being 
wasted,  while  rent  and  taxes  are  running 
on  relentlessly,  and  the  bills  must  be 
met  at  the  end  of  the  half-year.  The 
author  must  make  his  income  like  other 
professional  men,  and  in  these  days  the 
clever  author  aspires  to  live  well.  Had 
he  gone  to  the  bar  he  might  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bench,  after 
feathering  his  nest  comfortably  with  re¬ 
tainers  and  refreshers.  Had  he  taken 
to  medicine  and  become  a  famous  physi¬ 
cian,  he  would  have  seen  his  waiting- 
Tooms  crowded  with  patients.  But  as  a 
novelist  nowadays  he  finds  it  an  uphill 
game  from  the  first  to  the  last.  He  must 
exercise  himself  in  calm  resignation,  and 
be  prepared  to  face  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  any  case.  He  should  have 
some  private  means  to  hold  out  upon  if 
he  hopes  to  “  stay."  Failure  and  grow¬ 
ing  discouragement  are  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  ;  while  at  the  best  the  prizes  are  few, 
precarious,  and  not  very  lucrative. 

The  successful  novelist  who  goes  for¬ 
ward  with  reasonable  confidence  must 
have  gradually  formed  a  public  for  him¬ 
self,  who  are  sure  to  ask  for  his  books 
in  any  case.  His  reputation  may  stand 
the  strain  of  an  occasional  feeble  story, 
but  he  dare  not  take  a  succession  of  lib¬ 
erties  or  make  a  series  of  mistakes.  He 
must  have  a  certain  versatility,  for  the 


public  is  capricious.  His  health  may 
break  down  of  a  sudden,  and  then  his 
occupation  is  gone  when  the  magic  wand 
is  broken.  All  these  things  the  pru¬ 
dent  aspirant  to  success  will  carefully 
weigh  and  consider  ;  and  when  he  sums 
up,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  that  some  three  or  four  writers  of 
the  first  distinction  do  fairly  well,  al¬ 
though  far  less  well  than  formerly  :  that 
even  the  novelists  of  well-established 
popularity  hold  it  on  a  nervously  pre¬ 
carious  tenure  ;  while  behind  and  be¬ 
neath  them  is  the  swarming  and  hustling 
ruck  who,  even  if  they  be  "  placed  "  in 
one  heat,  land  but  a  trifling  stake,  and 
may  be  nowhere  on  the  next  public  ap¬ 
pearance.  That  view  of  the  situation 
is  not  overcolored,  and  certainly  it  is 
noways  encouraging. 

And  the  state  of  things  as  I  have 
sketched  it  is  the  justification  of  the 
publishers,  whom  authors  have  been 
grumbling  at  from  time  immemorial. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sarcasm 
launched  at  the  egotistical  and  grasping 
purveyor  of  literature,  who  drinks  his 
champagne  out  of  the  skulls  of  popular 
authors.  In  reality  the  metaphor  is  as 
unjust  as  most  metaphors  that  aim  at 
being  epigrammatic.  No  doubt  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  like  other  men,  desires  to  drive  a 
good  bargain,  but  after  all  he  must  be 
held  in  check  by  keen  competition.  A 
sagacious  publisher  is  always  glad  to  re¬ 
tain  his  connection  with  a  promising 
author,  even  at  considerable  immediate 
risk  ;  but  he  knows  by  the  traditional 
experience  of  his  firm  that  ability  is  not 
everything,  and  that  in  light  literature, 
beyond  all  other  things,  the  really  profit¬ 
able  author  must  recognize  and  antici¬ 
pate  the  popular  fancies.  He  has 
burned  his  fingers  so  often  that  he  has 
necessarily  become  wary.  He  is  so  alive 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  edition  ofl 
his  hands,  that  he  glances  at  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  new  writer  with  a  preposses¬ 
sion,  if  not  a  prejudice,  against  it.  Like 
the  insurance  companies,  he  can  only 
do  well  in  the  end  by  carefully  distrib¬ 
uting  his  risks  and  trading  on  the  hard 
certainty  of  averages.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  makes  his  profits  in 
the  novel  market  rather  by  doubtful 
though  hopeful  bids  than  in  what  seem 
to  be  certainties.  A  George  Eliot  could 
practically  command  her  own  price  ;  and 
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the  publisher  would  rather  publish  a 
Romola  at  a  loss  than  lose  the  connec¬ 
tion  which  is  an  invaluable  advertise¬ 
ment. 

I'he  two  or  three  writers  who  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  may  be 
said  to  be  indejjendent.  They  can  af¬ 
ford  to  consider  their  reputations  and 
whims  ;  though  the  more  complete  and 
artistic  their  work,  the  better  it  will  pay 
them  in  the  end — for  I  am  looking  at 
the  novel  business  for  the  moment  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
But  with  the  rising  author  it  is  very 
different.  In  contemplating  the  sale  of 
his  book  he  must  count  with  a  variety 
of  chances.  He  is  told  that  the  only 
way  to  make  it  pay  is  to  pass  it  through 
a  serial  of  some  sort.  The  editors  even 
of  the  most  literary  of  the  monthlies  pre¬ 
fer  on  the  whole  to  have  a  monthly  sen¬ 
sation  ;  and  in  any  case  they  insist  that 
the  opening  numbers  of  a  story  shall 
give  promise  of  the  interest  to  come. 
The  editors  of  the  weekly  journals,  who 
arrange  for  popular  novels  nowadays  by 
forming  syndicates,  naturally  demand 
incessant  action,  sharply  drawn  scenes, 
and  crisp,  telling  dialogue  ;  while  the 
editors  of  illustrated  journals  seek  chiefly 
for  subjects  for  dramatic  illustrations. 
The  unfortunate  speculator  is  bound  to 
consider  all  that,  and  he  stretches  his 
favorite  characters  on  a  Procrustean  bed, 
while  he  subordinates  his  plot  and  his 
episodes  to  conflicting  calculations.  Nor 
IS  that  the  worst.  The  novel,  with  an 
eye  to  independent  publication  in  book 
form,  must  be  spun  out  to  the  regulation 
length.  In  the  first  place,  the  public 
have  been  brought  to  expect  it.  In  the 
second  place,  the  book  has  to  bear  a 
heavy  load  of  advertising.  It  costs  as 
much  to  advertise  three  volumes  as  two 
or  a  single  one  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
one-volume  issue,  the  profits  are  nearly 
swallowed  by  the  advertising.  Were  a 
man  to  write  with  a  single  eye  to  pleas¬ 
ure  and  fame,  we  suspect  he  would  sel¬ 
dom  publish  in  serials  at  all,  though  by 
not  doing  so  he  not  merely  sacrificed 
money,  but  missed  his  best  opportunity 
of  advertising  himself.  But  if  the  ablest 
of  second-class  novelists  were  to  pub¬ 
lish  straight  off  in  book  form,  he  would 
have  small  cause  for  congratulation  over 
his  publisher’s  balance-sheet,  unless  his 
novel  had  gone  to  a  second  edition.  In 


which  case  he  would  probably  be  lured 
away  to  the  serials  by  editors  who  were 
eager  to  exploiter  the  latest  of  the  lions. 
For  if  clever  debutants  in  want  of 
money  must  face  grave  difficulties,  on 
the  other  hand  any  one  can  bring  out  a 
novel.  Novel-writing  has  become  the 
dream  of  the  impecunious,  the  first  re¬ 
source  of  the  gifted  destitute,  a  short 
cut  to  notoriety  for  the  obscure  and  am¬ 
bitious.  As  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  many  American  humorists,  it  is 
the  only  trade  which  needs  no  appren¬ 
ticeship.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  try 
their  luck,  and  the  fair  sex,  having 
much  time  on  their  hands,  and  being 
impressionably  sentimental  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  sanguine,  have  been  dipping 
freely  into  the  lucky  bag.  As  each 
French  conscript  might  be  carrying  the 
marshal's  bdton  in  his  knapsack,  so 
any  lady  may  turn  out  a  Charlotte 
Bronte  or  a  George  Eliot.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  an  acquaintance  with  the  school¬ 
room  and  nursery,  v'ith  some  experience 
of  flirtations  at  garden  parties  and  din¬ 
ners,  cannot  go  very  far  without  the 
genius  of  creation  and  imagination.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  women  with 
their  more  limited  knowledge  of  life 
must  often  imagine  what  a  man  might 
reproduce,  and,  moreover,  they  ought 
to  be  more  reserved  as  to  sketching  life 
in  its  shadier  aspects.  So  that  the  fail¬ 
ures  by  lady  writers  for  the  most  part  are 
more  ludicrous  or  more  commonplace 
than  failures  by  men.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
from  the  one  sex  and  the  other  we  have 
a  number  of  works  that  are  really  un¬ 
readable.  It  is  understood  that  the 
manner  of  their  publication  is  this.  The 
author  finds  out  a  publisher  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  reputation,  for  the  names  of  cer¬ 
tain  firms  on  a  title-page  are  so  far  a 
guarantee  of  merit.  The  bargain  is 
struck  ;  a  first  issue  of,  say,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  copies  is  to  be  made,  on 
the  author  paying  down  a  sum  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  publisher  against  loss.  A  few 
copies  are  bought  for  the  libraries,  ten¬ 
tatively,  at  a  large  reduction  on  the  nom¬ 
inal  price.  These  copies,  having  been 
purchased  cheap,  may  come  in  usefully 
as  padding  for  country  boxes.  Should 
there  be  any  demand  for  the  book  more 
copies  will  be  bought ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  librarian  is  well  within  the  limit 
of  his  rights.  He  is  bound  to  give  every 
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new  author  a  fair  chance,  and  he  offers 
his  customers  the  opportunity  of  differ¬ 
ing  from  his  own  opinion,  however  un¬ 
favorable  that  may  be.  He  is  quite 
justified  in  covering  inevitable  risks  or 
losses  by  occasionally  saving  some  sov¬ 
ereigns  when  he  can.  It  is  the  vice  of 
the  system.  But  the  upshot  is,  that 
works  of  genuine  merit  by  novices  or  by 
writers  but  little  known  are  swamped  in 
masses  of  superficial  or  sentimental  rub¬ 
bish  ;  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  of 
sufficient  profit,  or  the  reverse,’  to  the 
author,  who  might  have  given  pleasure 
to  many  thousands  had  he  met  with  en¬ 
couragement  to  persevere. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  were  it  possible  to  suppress  the 
alluring  publishers,  who  tempt  authors 
— whose  books  are  weak  or  worthless — 
to  try  their  fortune  in  the  novel  market 
at  their  personal  risk.  There  are  firms 
who  use  stereotyped  circulars  in  reply 
to  aspirants  ambitious  of  the  honors  of 
print.  Precise  terms  are  formulated  in 
these  as  to  the  conditions  of  publication 
and  the  rate  of  payment,  the  date,  and 
amount  of  successive  instalments.  A 
sum  of  £40,  more  or  less,  is  usually  de¬ 
manded  from  an  author  to  cover  the 
expense  of  publishing  a  single-volume 
novel,  and  the  returns,  if  any,  on  the 
sale  are  divided  between  author  and 
publisher,  two-thirds  to  the  former  and 
one-third  to  the  latter.  The  chances  of 
lucrative  profits  are  rather  remote,  it  is 
to  be  feared. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  give  the 
approximate  results  of  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  actually  carried  out.  There 
the  author  advanced  £90  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  three-volume  novel,  which 
had  merit  enough  to  command  a  fair 
circulation.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
were  £200. .Deducting  £40 fur  expenses 
of  advertising,  £160  were  left  for  divi¬ 
sion.  The  publisher  took  his  third — 
say,  £53 — so  that  the  net  gain  to  the 
author  was  £17,  although  he  might  per¬ 
haps  think  himself  exceptionally  fortu¬ 
nate  in  recovering  his  guarantee  money. 
Yet  £17  seems  but  a  modest  return  for 
the  time,  the  thought,  and  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
writers  should  try  again  and  again,  who, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  discourage¬ 
ment  from  readers  and  reviewers,  have 
repeatedly  sacrificed  their  deposits  into 


the  bargain.  But  that  many  of  them 
must  persevere  is  tolerably  certain,  for 
no  fewer  than  seventy-five  novels  were 
published  this  year,  between  New  Year’s 
Day  and  the  middle  of  April,  while  the 
unlucky  number  of  thirteen  appeared,  in 
a  single  week,  in  the  month  of  May. 

Undoubtedly  we  seem  to  be  fixed 
hard  and  fast  in  a  groove  ;  the  question 

is,  whither  or  how  we  are  to  get  out  of 

it.  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  revolution  it 
can  only  come  in  the  direction  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  lowering  of  prices,  for  all  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  trade  of  the  day  is  toward 
smaller  profits  and  quicker  returns.  For 
the  moment  we  have  a  fashion  of  shil¬ 
ling  volumes  ;  but  that  can  hardly  last, 
since  it  will  certainly  never  pay.  Re¬ 
publication  in  shilling  shape  of  the  works 
of  some  eminent  man  may  be  all  very 
well.  It  is  understood  that  Messrs. 
Longmans  have  had  cause  to  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  on  the  success  of  their 
admirable  shilling  edition  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  novels.  Whether  they  and 
Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  got  fair  value  for 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  more  doubt¬ 
ful,  yet  that  marvellously  ingenious  little 
inspiration  had  an  enormous  and  excep¬ 
tional  sale.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
gains  on  every  original  shilling  issue, 
starting  from  the  fact  that  there  is  two¬ 
pence  of  profit  on  each  copy,  to  be 
shared  between  publisher  and  author. 
And  to  begin  with,  the  publisher  as  a 
man  of  business  must  protect  himself, 
since  the  extent  of  any  sale  must  be 
wildly  speculative.  If  a  novelist  of 
some  note  sells  fourteen  thousand  copies 
— as  Dr.  Jekyll  or  Called  Back  are  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional — he  does  extremely 
well.  Yet  that  only  leaves  £116  to  be 
divided.  Thus  the  shilling  issue  can 
never  pay  ;  and  already  the  publishers 
have  come  to  that  conclusion.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
middle  course  between  the  present  ri¬ 
diculously  fantastical  prices  and  really 
cheap  works.  Yet  the  result  of  what 
would  be  a  revolution  in  the  trade  must 
be  mere  matter  of  guesswork  ;  and  there 
are  the  widest  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  men  who  have  the  best  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  There  are  pub¬ 
lishers  of  great  experience  who  maintain 
that  cheap  publications  can  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  England,  and  that  the  authors 
in  the  event  of  the  change  would  see 
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their  profits  dwindle  and  vanish.  Others 
are  more  hopeful,  but  these  say  that  in 
any  case  success  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  general  combination  which 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ar¬ 
range.  We  are  told  that  cheap  reprints 
of  fairly  popular  books  barely  clear  their 
expenses.  I  cannot  say  how  that  may 
be  ;  and  yet  there  is  one  striking  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  contrary.  George  Meredith 
is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  living 
novelists.  He  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  romance,  and  his  pages  invari¬ 
ably  sparkle  with  bright  and  subtle  fancy. 
Consequently  he  never  seemed  to  have 
hit  the  taste  of  a  public  which  neither 
appreciated  nor  comprehended  him.  He 
long  refused  to  make  an  appeal  in  more 
popular  form,  on  the  principle.  I  pre¬ 
sume,  of  not  throwing  his  pearls  to  the 
pigs,  though  he  was  not  so  uncivil  as  to 
say  so  much.  A.t  last  he  gave  a  reluc¬ 
tant  consent,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  English  readers  that  he  has  had  no 
reason  to  regret  his  decision,  for,  very 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  the  cheap 
edition  of  his  novels  is  selling  wonder¬ 
fully  well. 

After  all,  however,  the  sale  of  cheap 
reprints  proves  little  or  nothing  one  way 
or  another.  If  we  are  to  argue  from 
analogies  we  must  look  to  France,  where 
the  novel  in  yellow  paper  at  three  francs 
and  a  half  monopolizes  the  market. 
The  only  exception  we  remember  of  late 
years  were  the  wide-printed  and  broad- 
margined  folios  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  and 
the  poet  who  was  buried  with  national 
honors  in  the  Pantheon  stood  above  and 
apart  from  the  most  brilliant  of  his  con- 
fr^res.  Gaboriau,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Zola — all  the  writers  who  expect  to  be 
read  by  everybody — have  been  content 
with  the  immense  circulation  at  the  or¬ 
dinary  tariff  for  French  novels  ;  as  they 
well  may  be,  since  the  sums  they  receive 
must  make  the  mouths  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  novelists  water.  Before  the  is¬ 
sue  of  one  of  their  books  has  well  been 
announced  it  seems  already  to  be  in  its 
tenth  or  twentieth  edition  ;  nor  can  that 
swift  succession  of  editions  be  a  simple 
trick  of  the  trade,  for  no  mystery  is  made 
of  the  sums  paid  to  the  authors.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  French  are  a 
reading  people.  There  are  no  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries  as  with  us,  and  what  books 
they  want  they  must  buy.  Baccarat  or 
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dominoes — the  life  in  the  cercles  or  the 
ca/is — is  fatal  to  the  long,  slow  evenings 
at  home,  when  the  novel  is  most  natural¬ 
ly  in  demand.  Who  ever  saw  a  French¬ 
man  prepare  for  a  long  railway  journey 
by  supplementing  his  handful  of  journals 
with  a  stock  of  light  fiction  ?  Probably 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  French  novels  sell  freely  in  foreign 
countries.  If  the  author  has  made  a 
name,  and  if  his  books  are  popular, 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  are 
disposed  of  in  Russia,  one  thousand  to 
two  thousand  are  expiorted  to  England, 
while  the  United  States,  South  America, 
and  other  continental  countries  besides 
Russia,  all  become  customers  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  But  that  foreign  de¬ 
mand  does  not  help  the  beginner  ;  and 
every  Englishman  has  a  better  chance 
of  making  his  way  among  the  English- 
speaking  races  in  the  wealthy  British 
colonies.  Anglo-Indians  have  ample 
time  on  their  hands  ;  Australians  and 
Canadians  have  both  time  and  money. 
Surely  it  follows  that  if  cheap  novels  sell 
so  freely  across  the  Channel,  the  sale 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  great  with  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  told  that  hard-headed 
and  rough-handed  Englishmen  detest 
the  flimsy  paper  covers,  which  seem  to 
swindle  them  by  involving  the  necessity 
for  rebinding.  That  is  a  minor  though 
it  may  be  an  important  detail ;  and 
strong  boards  might  be  substituted  for 
those  slight  wrappers.  But  if  a  variety 
of  reasonably  fascinating  novels  were  to 
be  launched  simultaneously  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  uniform  we  believe  that  they 
would  have  a  good  sale  from  the  first, 
and  that  the  sales  would  increase  in 
arithmetical  progression  as  people  be¬ 
came  familiarized  with  the  custom.  The 
bright  volumes  would  force  themselves 
into  notice  everywhere  ;  they  would  be 
arranged  in  tempting  rows  on  every 
bookstall  and  in  each  bookseller’s  win¬ 
dow.  What  well-to-do  admirer  of  Mr. 
Besant,  Mr.  Black,  or  Mr.  Payn,  with  a 
spare  three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  his 
pocket,  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
securing  the  company  of  his  favorite 
author  to  beguile  the  hours  of  solitary 
travel  ?  When  once  he  had  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  new  extravagance  the  prac¬ 
tice  would  grow  upon  him,  like  the  habit 
of  smoking  or  the  vice  of  drinking.  As 
for  ladies,  with  the  less  calculating  im- 
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pulsiveness  of  their  temperaments,  they 
would  be  still  safer  customers  within  the 
limits  of  their  means.  Were  the  exam¬ 
ple  once  set  we  may  assume,  from  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  it 
would  fa«  almost  universally  followed. 
Every  one  would  be  asking  every  one 
else,  “  Have  you  read  Mr.  So-and-So’s 
new  novel and  an  answer  in  the  neg¬ 
ative  would  imply  not  only  want  of  taste, 
but  a  want  of  ready  money,  which  is  far 
more  discreditable. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  might 
work  very  well  for  men  whose  reputation 
is  made  already,  and  whose  books  would 
be  in  general  demand  ;  but  that  strug¬ 
gling  authors  would  be  pushed  to  the 
wall,  and  that  the  flashes  of  their  hopes 
would  die  down  in  discouragement.  If 
we  go  to  France,  again,  the  arguments 
are  all  the  other  way.  W riters  in  F ranee 
who  have  really  the  stuff  of  the  romancer 
in  them  come  to  the  front  and  to  fame 
more  quickly  than  in  England.  So  we 
should  expect  to  find  it.  Not  being  in 
the  secret  of  French  publishers,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  what  may  be  the  profits  on  aver¬ 
age  maiden  attempts.  But  it  is  certain 
that  if  an  author  is  to  make  a  profession 
of  literature,  always  assuming  that  he 
has  a  real  vocation  for  it,  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  success  is  that  he  should  be 
broadly  advertised.  Can  there  be  any 
better  advertisement  than  setting  his 
book  into  wide  circulation  ?  With  the 
name  of  Dentu  or  Hachette  on  the  title- 
page,  the  French  novice  has  a  voucher 
that  ensures  a  considerable  sale.  Say 
that  five  thousand  copies  are  printed  to 
begin  with,  in  place  of  five  hundred  or 
even  fewer  as  in  England,  if  there  is 
promise  in  the  work  it  advertises  itself, 
advertising  itself  in  the  most  effectual 
way.  When  he  follows  up  that  maiden 
work  with  another,  he  finds  the  soil  all 
prepared  for  freely  sowing  ;  and  even  if 
he  get  less  than  an  Englishman  for  his 
first  ventures,  which  is  doubtful,  he  ar¬ 
rives  more  quickly  at  an  assured  posi¬ 
tion  and  income. 

And  regarding  the  matter  on  intel¬ 
lectual  grounds,  cheap  circulation  should 
improve  the  quality  of  fiction.  First 
novels  that  were  either  dull  or  absurd. 


showing  neither  imagination,  nor  dra¬ 
matic  power,  nor  knowledge  of  society, 
nor.  even  superficial  acquaintance  w'ith 
human  nature,  as  they  would  drop  still¬ 
born,  would  seldom  be  followed  up. 
There,  again,  we  may  turn  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  France.  Too  many  of  the 
French  novels  may  be  morally  bad,  but 
most  of  them  are  tolerably  good  artisti¬ 
cally,  or  at  any  rate  are  decidedly  above 
the  average  of  the  English  standard. 
Nor  is  that  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  keen  strug¬ 
gle  for  place.  The  Frenchman  plans 
and  writes  in  absolute  freedom,  while 
the  unfortunate  Englishman,  hampered 
by  the  imperative  conventionalities,  must 
extend  or  contract  his  work  to  the  three- 
volume  form.  Sometimes  he  must  pull 
up  with  a  premature  conclusion,  after 
spinning  out  his  episodes  through  his 
second  volume  ;  more  often  he  makes 
his  half-baked  bricks  without  straw. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  other  exigencies  on 
which  1  have  remarked  already,  when 
he  hopes  to  prelude  by  publication  in 
the  monthlies  or  weeklies,  genius  or 
even  respectable  talent  can  never  step 
out  freely  in  curb  and  bearing-rein. 
While,  to  go  back  to  the  grand  point  of 
advertising,  since  these  cheap  publica¬ 
tions  would  advertise  themselves,  as  in 
France,  we  should  be  saved  the  indis¬ 
pensable  expenses  which  cut  into  profits, 
like  the  mortgages  on  the  rental  of  an 
embarrassed  landlord. 

My  belief  is  that  cheap  publication 
would  pay,  while  it  would  raise  the 
average  quality  of  fiction.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  very  serious  primary  diffi¬ 
culty  that  it  could  only  be  fairly  tried 
by  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  publishers.  And  while  the 
convictions  or  impressions  of  so  many 
of  them  are  against  the  change,  any  con¬ 
cert  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  But  that  the  change  must 
come  sooner  or  later  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
cent  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  shilling 
failures  ;  and  when  it  does  come  they 
must  resign  themselves  to  make  the  best 
of  their  long  experience  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  authors  and  themselves. — 
Fortnightly  Review, 
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Mr.  John  Morley,  who  among  other 
things  has  written  two  admirable  books 
about  Edmund  Burke,  is  to  be  found  in 
tlie  Preface  to  the  second  of  them  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  having  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  work  extracts  from  his  for¬ 
mer  volume — conduct  which  he  seeks  to 
justify  by  quoting  from  the  Greek  (al¬ 
ways  a  desirable  thing  to  do  when  in  a 
difficulty),  to  prove  that  though  you 
may  say  what  you  have  to  say  well  once, 
you  cannot  say  it  twice. 

A  difficulty  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  every  one 
who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  on 
Burke  ;  for  however  innocent  a  man's 
own  past  life  may  be  of  any  public 
references  to  the  subject,  the  very  many 
good  things  other  men  have  said  about 
it  must  seriously  interfere  with  true  lib¬ 
erty  of  treatment. 

Hardly  any  man,  and  certainly  no  poli¬ 
tician,  has  been  so  bepraised  as  Burke, 
whose  very  name,  suggesting,  as  it  does, 
splendor  of  diction,  has  tempted  those 
who  would  praise  him  to  do  so  in  a 
highly  decorated  style,  and  it  would 
have  been  easy  work  to  have  brought 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  animated 
passages  from  the  works  of  well-known 
writers  all  dedicated  to  the  greater  glory 
of  Edmund  Burke,  and  then  to  have 
tagged  on  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  his 
own  resplendent  rhetoric,  and  so  to  have 
come  to  an  apparently  natural  and  long- 
desired  conclusion  without  exciting  any 
more  than  usual  grumble.  This  course, 
however,  not  recommending  itself,  some 
other  method  had  to  be  discovered. 
Happily,  it  is  out  of  the  question  with¬ 
in  present  limits  to  give  any  proper 
summary  of  Burke’s  public  life.  This 
great  man  was  not,  like  some  modern 
politicians,  a  specialist,  confining  his 
activities  within  the  prospectus  of  an 
association  ;  nor  was  he,  like  some 
others,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
busily  employed  to-day  picking  up  the 
facts  with  which  he  will  overwhelm  his 
opponents  on  the  morrow  ;  but  was  one 
ever  ready  to  engage  with  all  comers  on 
all  subjects  from  out  the  stores  of  his 
accumulated  knowledge.  Even  were  we 


to  confine  ourselves  to  those  questions 
only  which  engaged  Burke’s  most  power¬ 
ful  attention,  enlisted  his  most  active 
sympathy,  elicited  his  most  bewitching 
rhetoric,  we  should  still  find  ourselves 
called  upon  to  grapple  with  problems  as 
vast  and  varied  as  Economic  Reform, 
the  Status  of  our  Colonies,  our  budding 
Empire  in  India,  our  relations  with  Ire¬ 
land  both  in  respect  to  her  trade  and 
her  prevalent  religion  ;  and  then,  blur¬ 
ring  the  picture,  as  some  may  think — 
certainly  rendering  it  Titanesque  and 
gloomy — we  have  the  spectacle  of  Burke 
in  his  old  age,  like  another  Laocoun, 
writhing  and  wrestling  with  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  it  may  serve  to  give  us 
some  dim  notion  of  how  great  a  man 
Burke  was,  of  how  affluent  a  mind,  of 
how  potent  an  imagination,  of  how  re¬ 
sistless  an  energy,  that  even  when  his 
sole  unassisted  name  is  pitted  against 
the  outcome  of  centuries,  and  we  say 
Burke  and  the  French  Revolution,  we 
are  not  overwhelmed  by  any  sense  of 
obvious  absurdity  or  incongruity. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  merely  to 
consider  a  little  Burke’s  life  prior  to  his 
obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  then 
to  refer  to  any  circumstances  which  may 
help  us  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  this 
truly  extraordinary  man,  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  resources  beggar  the  imagination, 
and  who  devoted  himself  to  politics  with 
all  the  forces  of  his  nature,  never  so 
much  as  attained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
— a  feat  one  has  known  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  persons  of  no  proved  intel¬ 
lectual  agility.  Having  done  this,  I 
shall  then,  bearing  in  mind  the  aphorism 
of  Lord  Beaconsheld,  that  it  is  always 
better  to  be  impudent  than  servile,  essay 
an  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of 
Burke’s  character. 

The  first  great  fact  to  remember  is, 
that  the  Edmund  Burke  we  are  all 
agreed  in  regarding  as  one  of  the  proud¬ 
est  memories  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  an  Irishman.  When  we  are  in  our 
next  fit  of  political  depression  about  that 
island,  and  are  about  piously  to  wish,  as 
the  poet  Spenser  tells  us  men  were  wish¬ 
ing  even  in  his  time,  that  it  were  not 
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adjacent,  let  us  do  a  little  national  stock-  self,  attained  maturity.  These  were  his 
taking,  and  calculate  profits  as  well  as  eldest  brother,  Garrett,  on  whose  death 
losses.  Burke  was  not  only  an  Irishman,  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  patrimonial 
but  a  typical  one — of  the  very  kind  many  Irish  estate,  which  he  promptly  sold; 
Englishmen,  and  even  possibly  some  his  younger  brother,  Richard,  a  highly 
Scotchmen,  make  a  point  of  disliking,  speculative  gentleman,  who  always  lost  ; 

I  do  not  say  he  was  an  aboriginal  Irish-  and  his  sister,  Juliana,  who  married  a 
man,  but  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have  Mr.  French,  and  was,  as  became  her 
settled  in  the  county  of  Galway,  under  mother’s  daughter,  a  rigid  Roman  Cath- 
Strongbow,  in  King  Henry  the  Second’s  olic  — who,  so  we  read,  was  accustomed 
time,  when  Ireland  was  first  conquered  every  Christmas  Day  to  invite  to  the 
and  our  troubles  beizan.  This,  at  all  hail  the  maimed,  the  aged,  and  distressed 
events,  is  a  better  Irish  pedigree  than  of  her  vicinity,  to  a  plentiful  repast,  dur- 
Mr.  Parnell’s.  ing  which  she  waited  upon  them  as  a 

Skipping  six  centuries,  we  find  Burke’s  servant.  A  sister  like  this  never  did 
father  an  attorney  in  Dublin — which  any  man  any  serious  harm, 
somehow  sounds  a  very  Irish  thing  to  Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  iT2<),  in 
be — who  in  r725  married  a  Miss  Nagle,  Dublin,  and  was  taught  his  rudiments 
and  had  fifteen  children.  The  marriage  in  the  country — first,  by  a  Mr.  O’Hal- 
of  Burke’s  parents  was  of  the  kind  called  loran,  and  afterward  by  a  Mr.  Fitz- 
mixed — a  term  which  doubtless  admits  Gerald,  village  pedagogues  both,  who  at 
of  wide  application,  but  when  employed  all  events  succeeded  in  giving  their 
technically,  signifies  that  the  religious  charge  a  brogue  which  death  alone  could 
faith  of  the  spouses  was  different ;  one,  silence.  Burke  passed  from  their  hands 
the  father,  being  a  Protestant,  and  the  to  an  academy  at  Ballitore,  kept  by  a 
lady,  an  adherent  to  what  used  to  be  Quaker,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
pleasantly  called  the  “old  religion.’’  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  thus 
The  severer  spirit  now  dominating  Cath-  not  only  Irish  born,  but  Irish  bred, 
olic  councils  has  condemned  these  mar-  His  intellectual  habit  of  mind  exhibited 
riages,  on  the  score  of  their  bad  theology  itself  early.  He  belonged  to  the  happy 
and  their  lax  morality  ;  but  the  prac-  family  of  omnivorous  readers,  and  in  the 
tical  politician,  who  is  not  usually  much  language  of  his  latest  schoolmaster  he 
of  a  theologian — though  Lord  Melbourne  went  to  college  with  a  larger  miscellane- 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  distinguished  ous  stock  of  reading  than  was  usual  with 
exceptions — and  whose  moral  conscience  one  of  his  years  ;  which,  being  inter- 
is  apt  to  be  robust  (and  here  1  believe  preted  out  of  pedagogic  into  plain  En^- 
there  are  no  exceptions),  cannot  but  re-  lish,  means  that  “  our  good  Edmund^’ 
gret  that  so  good  an  opportunity  of  was  an  enormous  devourer  of  poetry 
lubricating  religious  differences  with  the  and  novels,  and  so  he  remained  to  the 
sweet  oil  of  the  domestic  affections  end  of  his  days.  That  he  always  pre¬ 
should  be  lost  to  us  in  these  days  of  bit-  ferred  Fielding  to  Richardson  is  satis- 
terness  and  dissension.  Burke  was  factory,  since  it  pairs  him  off  nicely  with 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  preference  was  the 
his  father,  and  was  never  in  any  real  other  way,  and  so  helps  to  keep  an  in¬ 
danger  of  deviating  from  it ;  but  I  can-  teresting  question  wide  open.  His  pas- 
nnt  doubt  that  his  regard  for  his  Cath-  sion  for  the  poetry  of  Virgil  is  significant, 
olic  fellow  subjects,  his  fierce  repudia-  His  early  devotion  to  Edward  Young, 
tion  of  the  infamies  of  the  Penal  Code —  the  grandiose  author  of  the  “Night 
whose  horrors  he  did  something  to  miti-  Thoughts,’’ is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
gate — his  respect  for  antiquity,  and  his  though  the  inspiration  of  the  youthful 
historic  sense,  were  all  quickened  by  the  Burke,  either  as  poet  or  critic,  may  be 
fact  that  a  tenderly  loved  and  loving  questioned,  when  we  find  him  raptu- 
mother  belonged  through  life  and  in  rously  scribbling  in  the  margin  of  his 
death  to  an  ancient  and  outraged  faith,  copy  : 

The  great  majority  of  Burke’s  broth-  "  Jove  claimed  the  verse  old  Homer  aung, 
ers  and  sisters,  like  those  of  Laurence  But  God  himself  inspired  Dr.  Young.** 
Sterne,  were  “  not  made  to  live,”  and  But  a  boy’s  enthusiasm  for  a  favorite 
out  of  the  fifteen,  but  three,  beside  him-  poet  is  a  thing  to  rejoice  over.  The 
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years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind 
will  not  bring — they  must  find — enthu¬ 
siasm. 

In  1750  Burke  (being  then  twenty- 
nne)  came  for  the  first  time  to  London, 
to  do  what  so  many  of  his  lively  young 
countrymen  are  still  doing — though  they 
are  beginning  to  make  a  grievance  even 
of  that — eat  his  dinners  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  so  qualify  himself  for  the 
Bar.  Certainly  that  student  was  in  luck 
who  found  himself  in  the  same  mess  with 
Burke  ;  and  yet  so  stupid  are  men — so 
prone  to  rest  with  their  full  weight  on 
the  immaterial  and  slide  over  the  essen¬ 
tial — that  had  that  good  fortune  been 
ours  we  should  probably  have  been  more 
taken  up  with  Burke’s  brogue  than  with 
his  brains.  Burke  came  to  London  with 
a  cultivated  curiosity,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  desperate  determination  to  make  his 
fortune.  That  the  study  of  the  law  in¬ 
terested  him  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
everything  interested  him,  particularly 
the  stage.  Like  the  sensible  Irishman 
he  was,  he  lost  his  heart  to  Peg  Woffing¬ 
ton  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  was 
fond  of  roaming  about  the  country  dur¬ 
ing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  vacation-time 
only,  and  is  to  be  found  writing  the  most 
cheerful  letters  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
all  of  whom  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
going  some  day  to  be  somebody,  though 
sorely  puzzled  to  surmise  what  thing  or 
when,  so  pleasantly  does  he  take  life, 
from  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  country 
places,  where  he  lodges  with  quaint  old 
landladies  who  wonder  maternally  why 
he  never  gets  drunk,  and  generally  mis¬ 
take  him  fur  an  author  until  he  pays  his 
bill.  When  in  town  he  frequented  de¬ 
bating  societies  in  Fleet  Street  and 
Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  first 
speeches  ;  for  which  purpose  he  would, 
unlike  some  debaters,  devote  studious 
hours  to  getting  up  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed.  There  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  in  this  manner  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  directed  to  India.  He 
was  at  all  times  a  great  talker,  and,  Dr. 
Johnson’s  dictum  notwithstanding,  a 
good  listener.  He  was  endlessly  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything — in  the  state  of  the 
crops,  in  the  last  play,  in  the  details  of 
all  trades,  the  rhythm  of  all  poems,  the 
plots  of  all  novels,  and  indeed  in  the 
course  of  every  manufacture.  And  so 
for  six  years  he  went  up  and  down,  to 


and  fro,  gathering  information,  impart¬ 
ing  knowledge,  and  preparing  himself, 
though  he  knew  not  for  what. 

The  attorney  in  Dublin  grew  anxious, 
and  searched  for  precedents  of  a  son  be¬ 
having  like  his,  and  rising  to  eminence. 
Had  his  son  got  the  legal  mind  ? — which, 
according  to  a  keen  observer,  chiefly 
displays  itself  by  illustrating  the  obvi¬ 
ous,  explaining  the  evident,  and  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  the  commonplace.  Edmund’s 
powers  of  illustration,  explanation,  and 
expatiation  could  not  indeed  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  but  then  the  subjects  selected 
for  the  exhibition  of  those  powers  were 
very  far  indeed  from  being  obvious,  evi¬ 
dent,  or  commonplace  ;  and  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  heart  grew  heavy  within  him.  The 
paternal  displeasure  was  signified  in  the 
usual  manner — the  supplies  were  cut  off. 
Edmund  Burke,  however,  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  prodigal,  and  his  reply  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  expostulations  took  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  unprecedented  shape  of  a  copy 
of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  “  Sublime  and  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  which  he  had  published  in  r756 
at  the  price  of  three  shillings.  Burke’s 
father  promptly  sent  the  author  a  bank- 
bill  for  £100  !  conduct  on  his  part  which, 
considering  he  had  sent  his  son  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  maintained  him  there  for  six 
years  to  study  law,  was  in  my  judgment 
both  sublime  and  beautiful.  In  the  same 
year  Burke  published  another  pamphlet 
—  a  one-and-sixpenny  affair  —  written 
ironically,  in  the  style  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  called  ”  A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society ;  or,  a  View  of  the 
Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind 
from  every  species  of  Civil  Society.” 
Irony  is  a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  man  to  have  ever  employed,  and  in 
after-life  Burke  had  frequently  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  serious.  On  these  two 
pamphlets’  airy  pinions  Burke  floated 
into  the  harbor  of  literary  fame.  No 
less  a  man  than  the  great  David  Hume 
referred  to  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  hardly 
less  great  Adam  Smith,  as  an  Irish  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  written  a  “  very  pretty 
treatise  on  the  Sublime.”  After  these 
efforts,  Burke,  as  became  an  established 
wit,  went  to  Bath  to  recruit,  and  there, 
fitly  enough,  fell  in  love.  The  lady  was 
Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  the  daughter 
of  a  celebrated  Bath  physician  ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  of  the  mar- 
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riage  that  was  shortly  solemnized  be¬ 
tween  the  young  couple,  that  it  was  a 
happy  one,  and  then  to  go  on  our  way, 
leaving  them  —  where  man  and  wife 
ought  to  be  left — alone.  Oddly  enough, 
Burke’s  wife  was  also  the  offspring  of  a 
“  mixed  marriage  ” — only,  in  her  case 
it  was  the  father  who  was  the  Catholic  ; 
consequently  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  but  each  had  a  parent  of  the 
other  way.  Although  getting  married  is 
no  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  law 
student,  Burke’s  father  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  after  all  it 
was  a  greater  distinction  for  an  attorney 
in  Dublin  to  have  a  son  living  amongst 
the  wits  in  London,  and  discoursing 
familiarly  on  the  “  Sublime  and  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  than  prosecuting  some  pK>or  coun¬ 
tryman,  with  a  brogue  as  rich  as  his  own, 
for  stealing  a  pair  of  breeches  ;  for  we 
find  him  generously  allowing  the  young 
couple  £200  a  year,  which  no  doubt  went 
some  way  toward  maintaining  them. 
Burke,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  seems  to  have  given  up  all  notion 
of  the  law.  In  1758  he  wrote  for  Dods- 
ley  the  first  volume  of  the  ”  Annual 
Register,”  a  melancholy  series  which 
continues  to  this  day.  For  doing  this 
he  got  £100.  Burke  was  by  this  time  a 
well-known  figure  in  London  literary 
society,  and  was  busy  making  for  him¬ 
self  a  huge  private  reputation.  The 
Christmas  Day  of  1758  witnessed  a  sin¬ 
gular  scene  at  the  dinner-table  of  David 
Garrick.  Dr.  Johnson,  then  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  mind,  and  with  the  all- 
dreaded  weapons  of  his  dialectics,  kept 
burnished  by  daily  use,  was  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  a  fellow-guest  some  twenty 
years  his  junior,  and,  what  is  more,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  without  a  murmur.  One  of 
the  diners,  Arthur  Murphy,  was  so 
struck  by  this  occurrence,  unique  in  his 
long  experience  of  the  Doctor,  that  on 
returning  home  he  recorded  the  fact  in 
his  journal,  but  ventured  no  explanation 
of  it.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for — so 
at  least  I  venture  to  think — by  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  four  wholly  independent 
circumstances :  Firsts  the  day  was 
Christmas  Day,  a  day  of  peace  and  good 
will,  and  our  beloved  Doctor  was  among 
the  sincerest,  though  most  argumenta¬ 
tive,  of  Christians,  and  a  great  observer 
of  days.  Second,  the  house  was  David 


Garrick’s,  and  consequently  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  dinner  had  been  a 
superlatively  good  one  ;  and  has  not 
Boswell  placed  on  record  Johnson’s 
opinion  of  the  man  who  professed  to  be 
indifferent  about  his  dinner  ?  Third, 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  India, 
about  which  Johnson  knew  he  knew  next 
to  nothing.  And  fourth,  the  offender 
was  Edmund  Burke,  whom  Johnson 
loved  from  the  first  day  he  set  eyes  upon 
him  to  their  last  sad  parting  by  the 
waters  of  death. 

In  1761  that  shrewd  old  gossip, 
Horace  Walpole,  met  Burke  for  the  first 
time  at  dinner,  and  remarks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  George  Montague  : 

“  I  dined  at  Hamilton’s  yesterday  ;  there 
were  Garrick,  and  young  Mr.  Burke,  who 
wrote  a  book,  in  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
that  was  much  admired.  He  is  a  sensible  mao, 
but  has  not  worn  off  his  authorism  yet,  and 
thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers, 
and  to  be  one.  He  will  know  ^tter  one  of 
these  days." 

But  great  as  were  Burke’s  literary 
powers,  and  passionate  as  was  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  letters  and  for  literary  society, 
he  never  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  main 
burden  of  his  life  lay  in  that  direction. 
He  looked  to  the  public  service,  and  this 
though  he  always  believed  that  the  pen 
of  a  great  writer  was  a  more  powerful 
and  glorious  weapon  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  armory  of  politics.  This 
faith  of  his  comes  out  sometimes  queerly 
enough.  For  example,  when  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  in  1777  sentBurkehis  cheerful  His¬ 
tory  of  America  in  quarto  volumes, 
Burke  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith 
closes  a  long  letter  of  thanks  thus  ; 

"  You  will  smile  when  I  send  yon  a  trifling 
temporary  production  made  for  the  occasion 
of  the  day,  and  to  perish  with  it,  in  return  for 
your  immortal  work." 

I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  dis¬ 
respectful  of  Principal  Robertson  ;  but 
still,  when  we  remember  that  the  tem¬ 
porary  production  he  got  in  exchange 
for  his  History  of  America  was  Burke’s 
immortal  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
on  the  American  War,  we  must,  I  think, 
be  forced  to  admit  that,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  Scotchman  and  an  Irish¬ 
man  do  business  together,  the  former 
got  the  better  of  the  bargain. 

Burke’s  first  public  employment  was 
of  a  humble  character,  and  might  well 
have  been  passed  over  in  a  sentence,  had 
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it  not  terminated  in  a  most  delightful 
quarrel,  in  which  Burke  conducted  him¬ 
self  like  an  Irishman  of  genius.  Some 
time  in  1759  he  became  acquainted  with 
William  Gerard  Hamilton,  commonly 
called  "  Single-speech  Hamilton,”  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  he  gained  from 
his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  and  the 
steady  way  in  which  his  oratorical  repu¬ 
tation  went  on  waning  ever  after.  In 
1761  this  gentleman  went  over  to  Ireland 
as  Chief  Secretary,  and  Burke  accom¬ 
panied  him  as  the  Secretary’s  secretary, 
or,  in  the  unlicensed  speech  of  Dublin, 
as  Hamilton’s  jackal.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  eminently  satisfactory  to 
Hamilton,  who  found,  as  generations  of 
men  have  found  after  him,  Burke’s 
brains  very  useful,  and  he  determined 
to  borrow  them  for  the  period  of  their 
joint  lives.  Animated  by  this  desire,  in 
itself  praiseworthy,  he  busied  himself  in 
procuring  for  Burke  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year  on  the  Irish  establishment,  and 
then  the  simple  ”  Single-speech  ” 
thought  the  transaction  closed.  He 
had  bought  his  poor  man  of  genius,  and 
paid  for  him  on  the  nail  with  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money.  Nothing  remained  but  for 
Burke  to  draw  his  pension  and  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  maintaining  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  reputation.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  unusual  in  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Burke  would  have  stuck  to  his  bargain 
had  not  Hamilton  conceived  the  fatal 
idea  that  Burke’s  brains  were  exclusively 
his  (Hamilton’s).  Then  the  situation 
became  one  of  risk  and  apparent  danger. 

Burke’s  imagination  began  playing 
round  the  subject :  he  saw  himself  a 
.  slave,  blotted  out  of  existence — mere 
fuel  for  Hamilton’s  flame.  In  a  week 
he  was  in  a  towering  passion.  Few  men 
can  afford  to  be  angry.  It  is  a  run  upon 
their  intellectual  resources  they  cannot 
meet.  But  Burke’s  treasury  could  well 
afford  the  luxury  ;  and  his  letters  to 
Hamilton  made  delightful  reading  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  dearly  love  a 
dispute  when  conducted  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game  by  men  of  great 
intellectual  wealth.  Hamilton  demol¬ 
ished  and  reduced  to  a  stony  silence, 
Burke  sat  down  again  and  wrote  long 
letters  to  all  his  friends,  telling  them  the 
whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
must  be  allowed  a  quotation  from  one 
of  these  letters,  for  this  really  is  not  so 


frivolous  a  matter  as  I  am  afraid  I  have 
made  it  appear— a  quotation  of  which 
this  much  may  be  said,  that  nothing 
more  delightfully  Burkean  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  : 

“  My  dear  Mason, 

"  I  am  hardly  able  to  tell  you  how  much 
satisfaction  I  had  in  your  letter.  Your  appro¬ 
bation  of  my  conduct  makes  me  believe  much 
the  better  of  both  you  and  myself ;  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  that  approbation  came  to  me 
very  seasonably.  Such  proofs  of  a  warm,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  disinterested  friendship  were  not 
wholly  unnecessary  to  my  support  at  a  time 
when  I  experienced  such  bitter  effects  of  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  much  longer  and 
much  closer  connection.  The  way  in  which 
you  take  up  my  affairs  binds  me  to  you  in  a 
manner  I  cannot  express  ;  for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  never  can  (knowing  as  1  do  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  1  always  endeavor  to  act) 
submit  to  any  sort  of  compromise  of  my  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  I  shall  never  therefore  look  upon 
those  who,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  do 
not  think  me  perfectly  in  the  right,  and  do  not 
consider  Hamilton  an  infamous  scoundrel,  to 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  my  friends,  or  even 
to  be  persons  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  have 
the  slightest  esteem,  as  fair  and  just  estimaters 
of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men.  Situ¬ 
ated  as  I  am,  and  feeling  as  I  do,  1  should  be 
just  as  well  pleased  that  they  totally  con¬ 
demned  me,  as  that  they  should  say  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  or  that  it  was  a  disputable 
case,  as  I  hear  is  (1  cannot  forbear  saying)  the 
affected  language  of  some  persons.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  my  dear  Mason,  and 
I  hope  not  without  some  indignation,  the  un¬ 
paralleled  singularity  of  my  situation.  Was 
ever  a  man  before  me  expected  to  enter  into 
formal,  direct,  and  undisguised  slavery  ?  Did 
ever  man  before  him  confess  an  attempt  to 
decoy  a  man  into  such  an  alleged  contract,  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  impudence  of  regularly 
pleading  it?  If  such  an  attempt  be  wicked 
gnd  unlawful  (and  I  am  sure  no  one  ever 
doubted  it),  I  have  only  to  confess  his  charge, 
and  to  admit  myself  his  dupe,  to  make  him 
pass,  on  his  own  showing,  for  the  most  con¬ 
summate  villain  that  ever  lived.  The  only 
difference  between  us  is,  not  whether  he  is  not 
a  rogue — for  he  not  only  admits  but  pleads  the 
facts  that  demonstrate  him  to  be  so  ;  but  only 
whether  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  sell  myself  ab¬ 
solutely  for  a  consideration  which,  so  far  from 
being  ^equate,  if  any  such  could  be  adequate, 
is  not  even  so  much  as  certain.  Not  to  value 
myself  as  a  gentleman,  a  free  man,  a  man  of 
education,  and  one  pretending  to  literature  ;  is 
there  any  situation  in  life  so  low,  or  even  so 
criminal,  that  can  subject  a  man  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  engagement?  Would  you 
dare  attempt  to  bind  your  footman  to  such 
terms  ?  Will  the  law  suffer  a  felon  sent  to  the 
plantations  to  bind  himself  for  his  life,  and  to 
renounce  all  possibility  either  of  elevation  or 
quiet?  And  am  I  to  defend  myself  for  not 
doing  what  no  man  is  suffered  to  do,  and  what 
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it  would  be  criminal  in  any  man  to  submit  to  ? 
You  will  excuse  me  for  this  heat.” 

I  not  only  excuse  Burke  for  his  heat, 
but  love  him  for  lettinf;  me  warm  my 
hands  at  it  after  a  lapse  of  lao  years. 

Burke  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
second  master,  for  in  1765,  being  then 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  new  Prime  Minister,  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  and  by  the 
interest  of  Lord  Verney  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Wcndover,  in  Bucks ; 
and  on  January  27,  1766,  his  voice  was 
first  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Rockingham  Ministry  deserves 
well  of  the  historian,  and  on  the  whole 
has  received  its  deserts.  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Dowdeswcll,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  were  good  men  and 
true,  judged  by  any  ordinary  standard  ; 
and  when  contrasted  with  most  of  their 
political  competitors,  they  almost  ap¬ 
proach  the  ranks  of  saints  and  angels. 
However,  after  a  year  and  twenty  days, 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third 
managed  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  keep 
them  at  bay  for  fifteen  years.  But  their 
first  term  of  office,  though  short,  lasted 
long  enough  to  establish  a  friendship  of 
no  ordinary  powers  of  endurance  be¬ 
tween  the  chief  members  of  the  party 
and  the  Prime  Minister's  private  secre¬ 
tary,  who  was  at  first,  so  ran  the  report, 
supposed  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  whose 
real  name  was  O’Bourke,  and  whose 
brogue  seemed  to  require  the  allegation 
that  its  owner  was  a  Popish  emissary. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  how  from  the 
very  first  Burke's  intellectual  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  character,  and  aims  were  clearly 
admitted  and  most  cheerfully  recognized 
by  his  political  and  social  superiors  ; 
and  in  the  long  correspondence  in  which 
he  engaged  with  most  of  them,  there  is 
not  a  trace  to  be  found,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  of  anything  approaching  to 
either  patronage  or  servility.  Burke  ad¬ 
vises  them,  exhorts  them,  expostulates 
with  them,  condemns  their  aristocratic 
languor,  fans  their  feeble  flames,  drafts 
their  motions,  dictates  their  protests, 
visits  their  houses,  and  generally  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  facts,  figures,  poetry, 
and  romance.  To  all  this  they  submit 
with  much  humility.  The  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  once  indeed  ventured  to  hint  to 
Burke,  with  exceeding  delicacy,  that  he 
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(the  Duke)  had  a  small  private  estate  to 
attend  to  as  well  as  public  affairs,  but 
the  validity  of  the  excuse  was  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  part  Burke  played  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  with  relation  to  the 
Rockingham  party  reminds  me  of  the 
functions  I  have  observed  performed  in 
lazy  families  by  a  soberly  clad  and  emi¬ 
nently  respectable  person  who  pays  them 
domiciliary  visits,  and,  having  admission 
everywhere,  goes  about  mysteriously 
from  room  to  room,  winding  up  all  the 
clocks.  This  is  what  Burke  did  for  the 
Rockingham  party — he  kept  it  going. 

But  fortunately  for  us,  Burke  was  not 
content  with  private  adjuration,  or  even 
public  speech.  His  literary  instincts, 
his  dominating  desire  to  persuade  every¬ 
body  that  he,  Edmund  Burke,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  in  the  right,  and  every  one  of 
his  opponents  hopelessly  w’rong,  made 
him  turn  to  the  pamphlet  as  a  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  in  his  hands 

”  The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains.” 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  regard  Burke’s 
pamphlets  as  specimens  of  our  noblest 
literature,  and  to  see  them  printed  in 
comfortable  volumes,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  in  their  origin  they  were  but 
the  children  of  the  pavement,  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  hour.  If,  however,  you 
ever  visit  any  old  public  library,  and 
grope  about  long  enough,  you  are  likely 
enough  to  find  a  shelf  holding  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  musty,  ugly  little 
books,  usually  lettered  “  Burke,”  and 
on  opening  any  of  them  you  will  come 
across  one  of  Burke’s  pamphlets  as 
originally  issued,  bound  up  with  the  re-, 
plies  and  counter-pamphlets  it  occa¬ 
sioned.  I  have  frequently  tried,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  vain,  to  read  these  replies,  which 
are  pretentious  enough — usually  the 
works  of  deans,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  class  Car¬ 
lyle  used  compendiously  to  describe  as 
“shovel-hatted” — and  each  of  whom 
was  as  much  entitled  to  publish  pamph¬ 
lets  as  Burke  himself.  There  are  some 
things  it  is  very  easy  to  do,  and  to  write 
a  pamphlet  is  one  of  them  ;  but  to  write 
such  a  pamphlet  as  future  generations 
will  read  with  delight  is  perhaps  the 
most  diffieult  feat  in  literature.  Milton, 
Swift,  Burke,  and  Sydney  Smith  are,  I 
think,  our  only  great  pamphleteers. 
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I  have  now  rather  more  than  kept  my 
word  so  far  as  Burke’s  pre- parliamentary 
life  is  concerned,  and  will  proceed  to 
mention  some  of  the  circumstances  that 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
when  the  Rockingham  party  came  into 
power  for  the  second  time  in  1782, 
Burke,  who  was  their  life  and  soul, 
was  only  rewarded  with  a  minor  ofhce. 
First,  then,  it  must  be  recorded  sorrow¬ 
fully  of  Burke  that  he  was  always  des¬ 
perately  in  debt,  and  in  this  country  no 
politician  under  the  rank  of  a  baronet 
can  ever  safely  be  in  debt.  Burke’s 
finances  are,  and  always  have  been, 
marvels  and  mysteries  ;  but  one  thing 
must  be  said  of  them — that  the  malignity 
of  his  enemies,  both  Tory  enemies  and 
Radical  enemies,  has  never  succeeded 
in  formulating  any  charge  of  dishonesty 
against  him  that  has  not  been  at  once 
completely  pulverized,  and  shown  on 
the  facts  to  be  impossible.  Burke’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  estate  at  Beaconsheld  in 
1768,  only  two  years  after  he  entered 
Parliament,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  good 
house  and  1600  acres  of  land,  has  puz¬ 
zled  a  great  many  good  men — much  more 
than  it  ever  did  Edmund  Burke.  But 
how  did  he  get  the  money  ?  After  an 
Irish  fashion — by  not  getting  it  at  all. 
Two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  re¬ 
mained  outstanding  on  mortgage,  and 
the  balance  he  borrowed  ;  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  “  With  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own, 
and  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  root  in  the  country.”  That 
is  how  Burke  bought  Beaconsheld,  where 
he  lived  till  his  end  came  ;  whither  he 
always  hastened  when  his  sensitive  mind 
was  tortured  by  the  thought  of  how  badly 
men  governed  the  world  ;  where  he  en¬ 
tertained  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
— Quakers,  Brahmins  (for  whose  ancient 
rites  he  provided  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  a  greenhouse),  nobles  and  abb6s 
flying  from  revolutionary  France,  poets, 
painters,  and  peers  ;  no  one  of  whom 
ever  long  remained  a  stranger  to  his 
charm.  Burke  flung  himself  into  farm¬ 
ing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 
His  letters  to ‘Arthur  Young  on  the  sub- 
iecl  of  carrots  still  tremble  with  emotion. 
Yon  all  know  Burke’s  ”  Thoughts  on 
the  Present  Discontents.”  You  remem¬ 
ber — it  is  hard  to  forget — his  speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  particular¬ 
ly  the  magnificent  passage  beginning. 


”  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom 
the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together.”  You 
have  echoed  back  the  words  in  which,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  on 
the  hateful  American  War,  he  protests 
that  it  was  not  instantly  he  could  be 
brought  to  rejoice  when  he  heard  of  tke 
slaughter  and  captivity  of  long  lists  of 
those  whose  names  had  been  familiar  in 
his  ears  from  his  infancy,  and  you  would 
all  join  with  me  in  subscribing  to  a 
fund  which  should  have  for  its  object 
the  printing  and  hanging  up  over  every 
editor’s  desk  in  town  and  country  a  sub¬ 
sequent  passage  from  the  same  letter  : 

A  conscientious  man  would  be  cautious 
how  he  dealt  in  blood.  He  would  feel  some 
apprehension  at  being  called  to  a  tremendous 
account  for  engaging  in  so  deep  a  play  without 
anv  knowledge  of  the  game.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  presumptuous  ignorance  that  it  is  directed 
by  insolent  passion.  The  poorest  being  that 
crawls  on  earth,  contending  to  save  itself  frcm 
injustice  and  oppression,  is  an  object  respect¬ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  But  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  any  existence  under  heaven  (which 
in  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  tolerates  all  sorts 
of  things)  that  is  more  truly  odious  and  disgust¬ 
ing  than  an  impotent,  helpless  creature,  with¬ 
out  civil  wisdom  or  military  skill,  bloated  with 
pride  and  arrogance,  calling  for  battles  which 
he  is  not  to  fight,  and  contending  for  a  violent 
dominion  which  he  can  never  exercise.  .  .  . 

“  If  you  and  I  hnd  our  talents  not  of  the 
great  and  ruling  kind,  our  conduct  at  least  is 
conformable  to  our  faculties.  No  man’s  life 
pays  the  forfeit  of  our  rashness.  No  desolate 
widow  weeps  tears  of  blood  over  our  ignorance. 
Scrupulous  and  sober  in  a  well-grounded  dis¬ 
trust  of  ourselves,  we  would  keep  in  the  port 
of  peace  and  security  ;  and  perhaps  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  others  something  of  the  same  diffi¬ 
dence,  we  should  show  ourselves  more  chari¬ 
table  to  their  welfare  than  injurious  to  their 
abilities.” 

You  have  laughed  over  Burke’s  ac¬ 
count  of  how  all  Lord  Talbot’s  schemes 
for  the  reform  of  the  king’s  household 
were  dashed  to  pieces  because  the  turn¬ 
spit  of  the  king’s  kitchen  was  a  member 
of  Parliament.  You  have  often  pondered 
over  that  miraculous  passage  in  his 
speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts 
describing  the  devastation  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  by  Hyder  Ali — a*  passage  which 
Mr.  John  Morley  says  fills  the  young 
orator  with  the  same  emotions  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  emulation,  and  despair  that  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority)  invariably 
torment  the  artist  who  first  gazes  on 
"The  Madonna”  at  Dresden,  or  the 
figures  of  ”  Night”  and  ”  Dawn  ”  at 
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Florence.  All  these  thinj^  you  know, 
else  are  you  mighty  self-denying  of  your 
pleasures.  But  it  is  just  possible  you 
may  have  forgotten  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  Burke's  farming  letters  to 
Arthur  Young  : — 

“  One  of  the  grand  points  in  controversy  (a 
controversy  indeed  chiefly  carried  on  between 
practice  and  speculation)  is  that  of  deep  plough¬ 
ing.  In  your  last  volume  you  seem  on  the 
whole  rather  against  that  practice,  and  have 
given  several  reasons  for  your  judgment  which 
deserve  to  be  very  well  considered.  In  order 
to  know  how  we  ought  to  plough,  we  ought  to 
know  what  end  it  is  we  propose  to  ourselves 
in  that  operation.  The  first  and  instrumental 
end  is  to  divide  the  soil  ;  the  last  and  ultimate 
end,  so  far  as  regards  the  plants,  is  to  facilitate 
the  pushing  of  the  blade  upward,  and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  in  all  the  interior  directions. 
There  is  further  proposed  a  more  ready  admis¬ 
sion  of  external  influences— the  rain,  the  sun, 
the  air,  charged  with  all  those  heterogeneous 
contents,  some,  possibly  all,  of  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plants. 
By  ploughing  deep  you  answer  these  ends  in 
a  greater  mass  of  the  soil.  This  would  seem 
in  favor  of  deep  ploughing  as  nothing  else  than 
accomplishing,  in  a  more  perfect  manner, 
those  very  ends  for  which  you  are  induced  to 
plough  at  all.  But  doubts  here  arise,  only  to 
be  solved  by  experiment.  First,  is  it  quite 
certain  that  it  is  good  for  the  ear  and  grain  of 
farinaceous  plants  that  their  roots  should 
spread  and  descend  into  the  ground  to  the 
greatest  possible  distances  and  depths  ?  Is 
there  not  some  limit  in  this  ?  We  know  that 
in  timber,  what  makes  one  part  flourish  does 
not  equally  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  all ;  and 
that  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  wood  does 
not  equally  contribute  to  the  quantity  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  fruit,  and,  vice  versA,  that  what  in¬ 
creases  the  fruit  largely  is  often  far  from  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  tree.  Secondly,  is  that  loose¬ 
ness  to  great  depths,  supposing  it  useful  to  one 
of  the  species  of  plants,  equally  useful  to  all  ? 
Thirdly,  though  the  external  influences — the 
rain,  the  sun,  the  air — act  undoubtedly  a  part, 
and  a  large  part,  in  vegetation,  does  it  follow 
that  they  are  equally  salutary  in  any  quantities, 
at  any  depths  ?  Or  that,  though  it  may  be 
useful  to  diffuse  one  of  these  agents  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  may  be  in  the  earth,  that  therefore  it 
will  be  equally  useful  to  render  the  earth  in  the 
same  degree  pervious  to  all  ?  It  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  way  of  reasoning  in  physics,  as  well  as 
morals,  to  conclude,  because  a  given  propor¬ 
tion  of  anything  is  advantageous,  that  the 
double  will  be  quite  as  good,  or  that  it  will  be 
good  at  all.  Neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  it  always  true  that  two  and  two  make  four." 

This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  farm¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  easily  believe  that 
Burke’s  attempts  to  till  the  soil  were 
more  costly  than  productive.  Farming, 
if  it  is  to  pay,  is  a  pursuit  of  small 
economies,  and  Burke  was  far  too 


Asiatic,  tropical,  and  splendid  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  small  economies. 
His  expenditure,  like  his  rhetoric,  was 
in  the  “  grand  style.”  He  belongs  to 
Charles  Lamb's  great  race,  "  the  men 
who  borrow.”  Biit  indeed  it  wasn't  so 
much  that  Burke  borrowed  as  that  men 
lent.  Right-feeling  men  did  not  wait 
to  be  asked.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  that  good 
physician,  whose  name  breathes  like  a 
benediction  through  the  pages  of  the 
biographies  of  the  best  men  of  his  time, 
who  soothed  Dr.  Johnson's  last  melan¬ 
choly  hours,  and  for  whose  supposed 
heterodoxy  the  dying  man  displayed  so 
tender  a  solicitude,  wrote  to  Burke,  in 
the  strain  of  a  timid  suitor  proposing 
for  the  hand  of  a  proud  heiress,  to  know 
whether  Burke  would  be  so  good  as  to 
accept  £1000  at  once,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  writer's  death.  Burke  felt  no 
hesitation  in  obliging  so  old  a  friend. 
Garrick,  who,  though  fond  of  money, 
was  as  generous-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever 
brought  down  a  house,  lent  Burke  X'looo. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  has  been  reck¬ 
oned  stingy,  by  his  will  left  Burke  £2000, 
and  forgave  him  another  £2000  which 
he  had  lent  him.  The  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  by  his  will  directed  all  Burke's 
bonds  held  by  him  to  be  cancelled. 
They  amounted  to  £30,000.  Burke’s 
patrimonial  estate  was  sold  by  him  for 
£4000  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
he  had  received  altogether  from  family 
sources  as  much  as  £20,000.  And  yet  he 
was  always  poor,  and  was  glad  at  the  last 
to  accept  pensions  from  the  Crown  in 
order  that  he  might  not  leave  his  wife  a 
beggar.  This  good  lady  survived  her 
illustrious  husband  twelve  years,  and 
seemed  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
some  success  in  paying  his  bills,  for  at 
her  death  all  remaining  demands  were 
found  to  be  discharged.  For  receiving 
this  pension  Burke  was  assailed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  a  most  pleasing  act 
of  ducal  fatuity,  since  it  enabled  the  pen¬ 
sioner,  not  bankrupt  of  his  wit,  to  write 
a  pamphlet,  now  of  course  a  cherished 
classic,  and  introduce  into  it  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  about  the  House  of  Russell  and 
the  cognate  subjects  of  grants  from  the 
Crown.  But  enough  of  Burke's  debts 
and  difficulties,  which  I  only  mention 
because  all  through  his  life  they  were 
cast  up  against  him.  Had  Burke  been 
a  moralist  of  the  calibre  of  Charles 
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James  Fox,  he  mi^ht  have  amassed  a 
fortune  large  enough  to  keep  up  half  a 
doaen  Beaconsfields  by  simply  doing 
what  all  his  predecessors  in  the  office 
he  held,  including  Fox’s  own  father, 
the  truly  infamous  first  Lord  Holland, 
had  done — namely,  by  retaining  for  his 
own  use  the  interest  on  all  balances  of 
the  public  money  from  time  to  time  in 
his  hands  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
But  Burke  carried  his  passion  for  good 
government  into  actual  practice,  and 
cutting  down  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  to  a  salary  (a  high  one,  no  doubt), 
effected  a  saving  to  the  country  of  some 
i)a5,ooo  a  year,  every  farthing  of  which 
might  have  gone  without  remark  into 
his  own  pocket. 

Burke  had  no  vices,  save  of  style  and 
temper  ;  nor  was  any  of  his  expenditure 
a  profligate  squandering  of  money.  It 
all  went  in  giving  employment  or  dis¬ 
seminating  kindness.  He  sent  the  paint¬ 
er  Barry  to  study  art  in  Italy.  He 
saved  the  poet  Crabbe  from  starvation 
and  despair,  and  thus  secured  to  the 
country  one  who  owns  the  unrivalled 
distinction  of  having  breri  the  favorite 
poet  of  the  three  greatest  intellectual  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  age  (scientific  men  excepted), 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman.  Yet  so  distorted  are 
men’s  views  that  the  odious  and  anti¬ 
social  excesses  of  Fox  at  the  gambling- 
table  are  visited  with  a  blame  usually 
wreathed  in  smiles,  while  the  financial 
irregularities  of  a  noble  and  pure-minded 
man  are  thought  fit  matter  for  the  fiercest 
censure  or  the  most  lordly  contempt. 

Next  to  Burke’s  debts,  some  of  his 
companions  and  intimates  did  him 
harm  and  injured  his  consequence.  His 
brother  Richard,  whose  brogue  we  are 
given  to  understand  was  simply  appall¬ 
ing,  was  a  good-for-nothing,  with  a  di¬ 
lapidated  reputation.  Then  there  was 
another  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  no  relation, 
but  none  the  less  was  always  about,  and 
to  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  lend  money. 
Burke’s  son,  too,  whose  death  he 
mourned  so  pathetically,  seems  to  have 
been  a  failure,  and  is  described  by  a 
candid  friend  as  a  nauseating  person. 
To  have  a  decent  following  is  important 
in  politics. 

A  third  reason  must  be  given  :  Burke’s 
judgment  of  men  and  things  was  often 
both  wrong  and  violent.  The  story  of 
New  Saaixs,— You  XLIV.,  No.  3 


Powell  and  Bembridge,  two  knaves 
in  Burke’s  own  office,  whose  cause  he 
espoused,  and  whom  he  insisted  on  rein¬ 
stating  in  the  public  service  after  they 
had  been  dismissed,  and  maintaining 
them  there,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  till 
the  one  had  the  grace  to  cut  his  throat 
and  the  other  was  sentenced  by  the 
Queen’s  Bench  to  a  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  a  heavy  fine,  is  too  long  to  be 
told,  though  it  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing  in  the  22nd  volume  of  Howell’s  State 
Trials,  where  at  the  end  of  the  report  is 
to  be  found  the  following  note  : — 

“  The  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Bembridge  occasioned  much  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
Mr.  Burke  warmly  supported  the  accused. 
The  compassion  which  on  these  and  all  other 
occasions  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Burke  for  the 
sufferings  of  those  public  delinquents,  the  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  their  cause,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  endeavored  to  exten¬ 
uate  their  criminality,  have  received  severe 
reprehension,  and  in  particular  when  contrasted 
with  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Hastings.” 

The  real  reason  for  Burke’s  belief  in 
Bembridge  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in 
the  evidence  Burke  gave  on  his  behalf 
at  the  trial  before  Lord  Mansfield. 
Bembridge  had  rendered  Burke  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  re¬ 
forms  at  the  Paymaster’s  Office,  and 
Burke  was  constitutionally  unable  to 
believe  that  a  rogue  coaid  be  on  his 
side  ;  but  indeed  Burke  was  too  apt  to 
defend  bad  causes  with  a  scream  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  a  politician  who  screams  is 
never  likely  to  occupy  a  commanding 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
last  reason  for  Burke’s  exclusion  from 
high  office  is  to  be  found  in  his  aversion 
to  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
An  ardent  reformer  like  the  Duke  of 
Richmond — the  then  Duke  of  Richmond 
— who  was  in  favor  of  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  universal  suffrage,  and  payment 
of  members,  was  not  likely  to  wish  to 
associate  himself  too  closely  with  a 
politician  who  wept  with  emotion  at  the 
bare  thought  of  depriving  Old  Sarum  of 
parliamentary  representation. 

These  reasons  account  for  Burke’s  ex¬ 
clusion,  and  jealous  as  we  naturally  and 
properly  are  of  genius  being  snubbed 
by  mediocrity,  my  reading  at  all  events 
does  not  justify  me  in  blaming  any  one 
but  the  Fates  for  the  circumstance  that 
Burke  was  never  a  Secretary  of  State. 
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And  after  all,  does  it  matter  much  what 
he  was  ?  Burke  no  doubt  occasionally 
felt  his  exclusion  a  little  hard  ;  but  he 
is  the  victor  who  remains  in  possession 
of  the  field  ;  and  Burke  is  now,  for  us 
and  for  all  coming  after  us,  in  such  pos¬ 
session. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  drawing 
upon  my  stock  of  assurance,  to  essay 
the  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of 
Burke’s  mental  character,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  at  once  proceed  to  say  that  it  was 
Burke’s  peculiarity  and  his  glory  to 
apply  the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  the 
first  order  to  the  facts  and  the  business 
of  life.  Arnold  says  of  Sophocles — 

“  He  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole." 

Substitute  for  the  word  “  life  ”  the 
words  “organized  society,’’  and  you 
get  a  peep  into  Burke’s  mind.  There 
was  a  catholicity  about  his  gaze.  He 
knew  how  the  whole  world  lived.  Every¬ 
thing  contributed  to  this  :  his  vast  desul¬ 
tory  reading ;  his  education,  neither 
wholly  academical  nor  entirely  profes¬ 
sional  ;  his  long  years  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  service  of  knowledge  ;  his  wan¬ 
derings  up  and  down  the  country  ;  his 
vast  conversational  powers  ;  his  enor¬ 
mous  correspondence  with  all  sorts  of 
people  ;  his  unfailing  interest  in  all  pur¬ 
suits,  trades,  manufactures  ; — all  helped 
to  keep  before  him,  like  motes  dancing 
in  a  sunbeam,  the  huge  organism  of 
modern  society,  which  requires  for  its 
existence  and  for  its  development  the 
maintenance  of  credit  and  of  order. 
Burke’s  imagination  led  him  to  look  out 
over  the  whole  land  :  the  legislator  de¬ 
vising  new  laws,  the  judge  expounding 
and  enforcing  old  ones,  the  merchant 
dispatching  his  goods  and  extending  his 
credit,  the  banker  advancing  the  money 
of  his  customers  upon  the  credit  of  the 
merchant,  the  frugal  man  slowly  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  store  which  is  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  old  age,  the  ancient  institu¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  University  with 
their  seemly  provisions  for  sound  learn¬ 
ing  and  true  religion,  the  parson  in  his 
pulpit,  the  poet  pondering,  his  rhymes, 
the  farmer  eying  his  crops,  the  painter 
covering  his  canvases,  the  player  educat¬ 
ing  the  feelings.  Burke  saw  all  this 
with  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  dwelt  on 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  lover.  But  love  is 
the  parent  of  fear,  and  none  knew^better 


than  Burke  how  thin  is  the  lava  layer 
between  the  costly  fabric  of  society  and 
the  volcanic  heats  and  destroying  flames 
of  anarchy.  He  trembled  for  the  fair 
frame  of  all  established  things,  and  to 
his  horror  saw  men,  instead  of  covering 
the  thin  surface  with  the  concrete,  dig¬ 
ging  in  it  for  abstractions,  and  asking 
fundamental  questions  about  the  origin 
of  society,  and  why  one  man  should  be 
born  rich  and  another  poor.  Burke  was 
no  prating  optimist :  it  was  his  very 
knowledge  how  much  could  be  said 
against  society  that  quickened  his  fears 
for  it.  There  is  no  shallower  criticism 
than  that  which  accuses  Burke  in  his 
later  years  of  apostacy  from  so-called 
Liberal  opinions.  Burke  was  all  his  life 
through  a  passionate  maintainer  of  the 
established  order  of  things,  and  a  fero¬ 
cious  hater  of  abstractions  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  politics.  The  same  ideas  that  ex¬ 
plode  like  bombs  through  his  diatribes 
against  the  French  Revolution  are  to 
be  found  shining  with  a  mild  effulgence 
in  the  comparative  calm  of  hts  earlier 
writings.  1  have  often  been  struck  with 
a  resemblance,  which  1  hope  is  not 
wholly  fanciful,  between  the  attitude  of 
Burke’s  mind  toward  government  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  toward  relig¬ 
ion.  Both  these  great  men  belong,  by 
virtue  of  their  imaginations,  to  the  poetic 
order,  and  they  both  are  to  be  found 
dwelling  with  amazing  eloquence,  detail, 
and  wealth  of  illustration  on  the  varied 
elements  of  society.  Both  seem  as  they 
write  to  have  one  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
the  world,  and  to  be  forever  alive  to  the 
throb  of  its  action  ;  and  Burke,  as  he 
regarded  humanity  swarming  like  bees 
out  and  in  of  their  hives  of  industry,  is 
ever  asking  himself.  How  are  these  men 
to  be  saved  from  anarchy  ?  while  New¬ 
man  puts  to  himself  the  question.  How 
are  these  men  to  be  saved  from  atheism  ? 
Both  saw  the  perils  of  free  inquiry  di¬ 
vorced  from  practical  affairs. 

“  Civil  freedom,’'  says  Burke,  “  is  not,  as 
many  have  endeavored  to  persuade  you,  a  thing 
that  lies  hid  in  the  depth  of  abstruse  science. 
It  is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract 
speculation  ;  and  all  the  just  reasoning  that 
can  be  npon  it  is  of  so  coarse  a  texture  as  per¬ 
fectly  to  suit  the  ordinary  capacities  of  those 
who  are  to  enjoy  and  of  those  who  are  to  de¬ 
fend  it.’’ 

“  Tell  men,’’  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  to 
gain  notions  of  a  Creator  from  His  works,  and 
if  they  were  to  set  about  it  (which  nobody  does). 
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they  would  be  jaded  and  wearied  by  the  laby¬ 
rinth  they  were  tracing  ;  their  minds  would  be 
gorged  and  surfeited  by  the  logical  operation. 
To  most  men  argument  makes  the  point  in 
band  only  more  doubtful  and  considerably  less 
impressive.  After  all,  man  is  not  a  reasoning 
animal ;  he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating, 
acting  animal.” 

Burke  is  fond  of  telling  us  that  he  is 
no  lawyer,  no  antiquarian,  but  a  plain, 
practical  man  ;  and  the  Cardinal,  in 
like  manner,  is  ever  insisting  that  he  is 
no  theologian — he  leaves  everything  of 
that  sort  to  the  Schools,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  simply  deals  with  religion 
on  its  practical  side  as  a  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind. 

If  either  of  these  great  men  have  been 
guilty  of  intellectual  excesses,  those  of 
Burke  may  be  attributed  to  his  dread  of 
Anarchy,  those  of  Newman  to  his  dread 
of  Atheism.  Neither  of  them  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  rest  content  with  a  scientific 
frontier,  an  imaginary  line.  So  much 
did  they  dread  their  enemy,  so  alive 
were  they  to  the  terrible  strength  of 
some  of  his  positions,  that  they  could 
not  agree  to  dispense  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  huge  mountains  of 
prejudice  and  the  ancient  rivers  of  cus¬ 
tom.  The  sincerity  of  either  man  can 
only  be  doubted  by  the  bigot  and  the 
fool. 

But  Burke,  apart  from  his  fears,  had 
a  constitutional  love  for  old  things, 
simply  because  they  were  old.  Any¬ 
thing  mankind  had  ever  worshipped,  or 
venerated,  or  obeyed,  was  dear  to  him. 
I  have  already  referred  to  his  providing 
his  Brahmins  with  a  greenhouse  for  the 
purpose  of  their  rites,  which  he  watched 
from  outside  with  great  interest.  One 
cannot  fancy  Cardinal  Newman  peeping 
through  a  window  to  see  men  worship¬ 
ping  false  though  ancient  gods.  Warren 
Hastings’  high-handed  dealings  with  the 
temples  and  time-honored  if  scandalous 
customs  of  the  Hindoos  filled  Burke  with 


horror.  So,  too,  he  respected  Quakers, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  all  those  whom  he  called  Constitu¬ 
tional  Dissenters.  He  has  a  fine  passage 
somewhere  about  Rust,  for  with  all  his 
passion  for  good  government  he  dearly ' 
loved  a  little  rust.  In  this  phase  of 
character  he  reminds  one  not  a  little  of 
another  great  writer — whose  death  liter¬ 
ature  has  still  reason  to  deplore — George 
Eliot ;  who,  in  |her  love  for  the  old 
hedge-rows  and  crumbling  moss-grown 
walls,  was  a  writer  after  Burke’s  own 
heart,  whose  novels  he  would  have  sat 
up  all  night  to  devour  ;  for  did  he  not 
deny  with  warmth  Gibbon’s  statement 
that  he  had  read  all  five  volumes  of 
“  Evelina”  in  a  day  ?  ”  The  thing  is  im¬ 
possible,”  cried  Burke  ;  “  they  took  me 
three  days  doing  nothing  else.  ”  Now, 
”  Evelina”  is  a  good  novel,  but  “  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss”  is  a  better. 

Wordsworth  has  been  called  the  High 
Priest  of  Nature.  Burke  may  be  called 
the  High  Priest  of  Order — a  lover  of 
settled  ways,  of  justice,  peace,  and  se- 
.curity.  His  writings  are  a  storehouse 
of  wisdom,  not  the  cheap  shrewdness  of 
the  mere  man  of  the  world,  but  the 
noble,  animating  wisdom  of  one  who 
has  the  poet’s  heart  as  well  as  the  states¬ 
man’s  brain.  Nobody  is  fit  to  govern 
this  country  who  has  not  drunk  deep  at 
the  springs  of  Burke.  ”  Have  you  read 
your  Burke  ?”  is  at  least  as  sensible  a 
question  to  put  to  a  parliamentary  can¬ 
didate,  as  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  a 
total  abstainer  or  a  desperate  drunkard. 
Something  there  may  be  about  Burke  to 
regret,  and  more  to  dispute  ;  but  that 
he  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity  is 
certain,  as  also  it  is  that  for  the  most 
part  he  dwelt  in  the  paths  of  purity, 
humanity,  and  good  sense.  May  we  be 
found  adhering  to  them  ! — Contemporary 
Review. 
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I. 

A  GRIZZLED  owl  at  midnight  moped 
Where  thick  the  ivy  glistened  ; 

So  I,  who  long  have  yearned  and  groped  ' 
For  wisdom,  leaned  and  listened. 
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Its  perch  was  firm,  its  aspect  staid, 

Its  big  eyes  burned  and  brightened  ; 
Now,  now  at  last,  will  doubt  be  laid. 
Now  hope  will  be  enlightened- 


“  Tu-whit !  Tu-whoo  !"  the  bird  discoursed, 
“  Tu-whoo  !  Tu-whit !”  repeated  ; 
Showing  how  matter  was,  when  forced 
Through  space,  condensed  and  heated  ; 


How  split,  but  spinning  still,  ’twas  sphered 
In  star,  and  orb,  and  planet, 

Where,  as  it  cooled,  live  germs  appeared 
In  lias,  sand,  and  granite  : 


And,  last,  though  nothing  ’neath  the  sun 
Escapes  material  tether. 

How  life  must  end,  when  once  begun. 

In  scale,  and  hoof,  and  feather. 


Then,  flapping  from  the  ivy-tod. 

It  slouched  around  the  gable. 

And,  perching  there,  discussed  if  God 
Be  God,  or  but  a  fable. 


In  lumpish  scales  Free  Will  and  Fate 
Were  placed,  and  poised,  and  dangled, 
And  riddles  small  from  riddles  great 
Expertly  disentangled. 


It  drew  betwixt  “  Tu-whit,"  "  Tu-whoo,' 
Distinctions  nice  and  nicer  : 

The  bird  was  very  wise,  I  knew. 

But  I  grew  no  whit  wiser. 


Then,  letting  metaphysics  slip. 

It  mumbled  moral  thunder  ; 
Showing  how  Reason’s  self  will  trip 
If  Virtue  hap  to  blunder. 


Its  pleated  wings  adown  its  breast 
Were  like  a  surplice  folded  ; 

And,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed. 
It  threatened  me  and  scolded. 
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XI. 

I  thought  the  lecture  somewhat  long, 

And  feared  ’t would  have  no  ending  ; 

When  sudden  came  a  burst  of  song  ! 

•  It  was  the  lark  ascending. 

XII. 

Dew  gleamed  in  many  a  jewelled  cup, 

The  air  was  bright  and  gracious  ; 

And  away  the  wings  and  the  song  went  up, 
Up  through  the  ether  spacious. 

XIII. 

They  bubbled,  rippled,  up  the  dome. 

In  sprays  of  silvery  trilling  ; 

Like  endless  fountain’s  lyric  foam. 

Still  falling,  still  refilling. 

XIV. 

And  when  I  could  no  more  descry 
The  bird,  I  still  could  hear  it ; 

For  sight  but  not  for  soul  too  high. 

Unseen  but  certain  Spirit 


1 


XV. 

1  knew  what  all  in  vain  my  brow 
Had  sought,  its  wings  were  finding  ; 

And  heavenlier  pierced  the  music  now 
Heaven’s  light  had  grown  so  blinding. 

XVI. 

Then  brief  as  lightning-dash, — no  more, — 

I  passed  beyond  the  Finite  ; 

And,  whirled  past  Heaven’s  wide-open  door, 
Saw  everything  within  it. 

i 

:  XVII. 

I  Slow  showering  down  from  cloudless  sphere, 

The  wanderer  Elysian 
Dropped  nearer,  clearer,  to  the  ear. 

Then  back  into  the  vision. 

•  XVIII. 

On  his  own  song  he  seemed  to  swim  ; 

Diving  through  song,  descended  : 

Since  I  had  been  to  Heaven  with  him, 

Earth  now  was  apprehended. 

XIX. 

O  souls  perplexed  ’twixt  hood  and  cowl ! 

Fain  would  you  find  a  teacher, 

Consult  the  lark  and  not  the  owl, 

The  poet,  not  the  preacher. 
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XX. 

For  roe,  whene’er  I  fret  or  grieve 
'Neath  load  of  futile  thinking, 

I  mount  up  with  the  lark,  and  leave 
The  bird  of  wisdom  blinking. 

— National  Review. 


MODERN  CHINA. 
BY  J.  N.  JORDAN. 


China  is  rather  a  vast  field  to  cover 
in  a  single  article,  and  I  cannot  pretend' 
to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few 
prominent  features  of  that  hoary  and 
time- honored  country.  A  land  which 
contains  at  the  least  computation  some 
250,000,000  of  the  human  race  must 
surely  be  destined  to  play  no  unimpor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
China  is  no  longer  the  isolated  nation 
she  once  was,  and  now  that  she  has  fre¬ 
quent  communication  with  Europe,  her 
people  may  hope  to  be  better  understood 
in  the  West.  Until  quite  lately  every¬ 
thing  Chinese  was  the  butt  of  ridicule  : 
a  nation  whose  mourning  garb  was  white, 
whose  books  were  read  from  right  to 
left,  and  whose  every  action  was  almost 
the  exact  opposite  of  ours,  was  naturally 
considered  somewhat  eccentric.  Closer 
acquaintance  has,  however,  gradually 
removed  earlier  impressions,  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  in  the  far  East  there  exists  an  em¬ 
pire  which  was  civilized  when  their  an¬ 
cestors  were  rude  savages,  and  whose 
language,  civilization,  and  morality, 
surviving  the  wreck  of  centuries,  have 
still  much  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
modem  Europe.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  forty  years  that  our  knowledge  of 
China  has  attained  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.  For  a  century  or  more  before  that 
a  sort  of  desultory  intercourse  had  been 
maintained  with  Southern  China,  but 
the  movements  of  Europeans  were  so 
restricted  and  hampered  that  there  were 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge.  England’s  only  representatives 
were  the  members  of  the  East  India 
Company  who  lived  and  traded  in  Can¬ 
ton,  while  France  had  her  missionaries 
in  Peking,  and  to  the  latter  we  owe  al¬ 
most  all  we  know  of  China  before  1840, 
the  year  of  our  first  war  with  China, 
the  war  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 


calls  the  Opium  War,  but  of  which 
opium  was  only  one  of  the  many 
causes.  English  bayonets  soon  gained 
what  years  of  diplomacy  had  failed  to 
attain,  and  China  consented  to  admit 
Europeans  on  terms  of  equality  with  her 
own  subjects.  Twenty  years  passed 
away,  and  in  i860  we  were  again  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  with  China.  With  the 
help  of  the  French  we  reached  Peking, 
and,  striking  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Government,  we  sacked  and  levelled 
to  the  ground  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  palaces  in  the  world,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  which  still  forms  the  charter  of 
all  our  privileges  in  China.  Since  then 
things  have  gone  on  fairly  smoothly,  and 
China’s  respect  for  Western  nations, 
especially  the  English,  has  considerably 
increased. 

That  China  did  not  receive  us  at  first 
with  much  eagerness  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor  is  it  strange  that  she 
still  at  tiroes  shows  a  desire  to  revert  to 
her  former  state  of  isolation.  China 
produces  in  abundance  all  that  its  peo¬ 
ple  require  ;  the  Chinese  are  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  conservative  torn  of  mind,  and 
for  some  three  thousand  years  they  had 
got  on  tolerably  well  without  us.  Dy¬ 
nasties  had  been  overthrown  and  revo¬ 
lutions  often  attempted  ;  emperors  had 
passed  away  by  the  score,  and  rebellions 
past  number  had  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  but  still  their  old  institu¬ 
tions,  their  moral  codes,  their  language, 
and  their  habits  of  thought  had  scarcely 
been  affected  all  through  the  centuries. 
All  at  once  they  found  the  European 
trader  obtruding  himself  with  his  go- 
ahead  notions  of  material  progress,  and 
saw  looming  up  in  the  distance  visions 
of  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments 
of  modem  civilization.  All  these  things 
jarred  sorely  with  their  ideas  of  a  philo- 
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sophic  life.  Confucius,  who  lived  500 
years  before  Christ,  and  whose  teachings 
and  precepts  form  the  Chinese  Bible, 
held  worldly  advancement  of  little  ac¬ 
count,  and  sought  to  attain  rather  the 
moral  than  the  material  elevation  of 
mankind.  Even  now,  few  Chinese  will 
admit  that  the  European  standard  of 
morality  is  equal  to  their  own. 

Christianity  they  consider  to  be  a 
good  enough  religion  in  as  far  as,  like 
Buddhism  and  other  native  cults,  it 
teaches  men  to  do  good,  but  they  can¬ 
not  see  that  in  practice  it  has  made 
much  impression  u))on  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Their  own  country  has  seldom 
waged  an  offensive  war,  while  all  Eu¬ 
rope  appears  to  them  an  armed  encamp¬ 
ment.  England  prides  herself  upon  her 
religion  and  her  big  ships  of  war ; 
France  sends  her  missionaries  far  into 
the  interior,  and  her  torpedo  boats 
cruise  round  the  coast  and  sink  all  the 
unoffending  junks  that  come  in  their 
way.  This  is,  of  course,  the  unfavor¬ 
able  side  of  European  character  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  ordinary  China¬ 
man.  He  does  not,  however,  fail  to 
discern  our  good  as  well  as  our  bad 
points.  That  we  are  truthful  he  knows 
well  by  experience,  and  that  no  bribe 
will  ever  tempt  an  Englishman  is  a  thing 
he  often  regrets,  but  never  fails  to  ad¬ 
mire.  Though  he  does  not  altogether 
accept  our  ideas  of  progress,  still  he  is 
willing  to  adopt  some  of  our  inventions. 
Steamers  are  rapidly  supplanting  the 
clumsy  junks,  and  one  very  large  and 
flourishing  line  is  entirely  supported  by 
native  capital  and  conducted  by  native 
talent. 

Telegraph  lines  connect  the  principal 
cities  in  the  Empire,  and  even  Peking 
itself  now  condescends  to  hold  com¬ 
munication  through  this  medium  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  railroads,  however,  China  has 
hitherto  offered  a  most  decided  opposi¬ 
tion.  Their  history  in  China  is  a  brief 
one,  but  not  without  interest.  One  was 
constructed  about  ten  years  ago  from 
Shanghai  to  Woosung,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles.  The  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  British  firm  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  making  an  ordinary  carriage- 
road,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  local  dffi- 
cials  having  been  secured,  the  railway 
was  in  working  order  before  the  Peking 


authorities  got  wind  of  what  was  going 
on.  When  it  became  known  that  the 
**  fire-carriage”  was  actually  running  and 
puffing  on  the  Flowery  Land,  and  that 
natives  were  flocking  from  all  parts  to  . 
have  a  ride  on  the  mysterious  flying 
coach,  the  indignation  of  the  Peking 
Government  passed  all  bounds.  Efforts 
were  made  to  move  the  British  press  on 
the  subject,  and  a  Chinaman  having 
been  killed  on  the  line,  it  was  suspected 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  his  family 
to  forfeit  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
volving  the  company.  Human  life  is, 
it  must  be  remembered,  sometimes  a 
marketable  commodity  in  China.  At 
all  events  the  British  engine-driver  was 
indicted  for  manslaughter,  and  at  last 
things  became  so  bad  that  the  British 
company  consented,  on  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  indemnity,  to  give  the  line  over 
to  the  Chinese  Government.  The  lat¬ 
ter  no  sooner  assumed  possession  than 
they  tore  it  up  and  carted  away  all  the 
material.  It  now  lies  crumbling  to  de¬ 
cay  in  the  forests  of  Formosa,  and  the 
track  is  only  frequented  by  wheelbar¬ 
rows  and  pedestrians.  Such  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  and  only  passenger  line 
of  rail  that  has  yet  existed  in  China. 

The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  advantages  of  railways,  but  they  see 
many  obstacles  to  their  introduction  at 
present.  Foreign  engineers  and  foreign 
capital  would  be  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  thev  prefer  to  wait  until  they 
are  in  a  position  to  command  the  men 
and  money  themselves. 

The  water  communication  is  excellent 
in  most  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
sudden  introduction  of  railways  would, 
they  imagine,  throw  a  vast  number  of 
people  out  of  employment,  and  cause  an 
economic  shock  which  might  lead  to  a 
general  rebellion — a  comparatively  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  China. 

There  are  silent  influences  at  work 
which  impel  China  onward  in  the  path 
of  progress,  and  foremost  amongst  these 
in  the  future  will  be  the  teaching  of  the 
native  press.  As  in  most  other  things, 
China  is  a  standing  anomaly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  newspapers.  She  can  boast  of 
having  the  oldest  paper  in  the  world, 
and  altogether  she  has  only  three  at  the 
present  day — the  Peking  Gazette,  which 
was  first  issued  nearly  eight  hundred 
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years  ago,  and  two  papers  published  at 
Shanghai,  both  of  which  are  of  very  re¬ 
cent  origin.  The  Peking  Gazette,  as  it 
is  called  in  Europe,  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  newspaper  in  our  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  Like  the  London  Gazette, 
it  is  purely  an  official  publication,  con¬ 
taining  little  but  imperial  decrees  and 
memorials  from  the  high  provincial  au¬ 
thorities  on  State  affairs.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  we  get  our  most  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  national 
machinery,  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  of  the  movements  of  offi¬ 
cials,  and  of  the  whole  government  of 
China.  As  all  the  documents  it  con¬ 
tains  have  been  presented  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  its  phraseology  is  extremely  stilt¬ 
ed  and  formal.  The  first  two  or  three 
pages  generally  open  with  Court  an¬ 
nouncements  and  Imperial  decrees 
which  are  couched  in  a  very  command¬ 
ing  and  majestic  tone,  for  the  Emperor 
does  not  spare  his  abuse  in  dealing  with 
his  servants.  The  highest  Viceroy  in  the 
Empire  may  rise  one  morning  and  find 
that  his  imperial  master  has  decreed  his 
removal  from  office,  or  some  obscure 
country  girl  may  learn  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  that  imperial  honors  have  been 
showered  upon  her  for  having  tended 
her  aged  parents  during  a  long  illness. 
Her  name  will  be  handed  down  among 
the  brilliant  examples  of  filial  devotion, 
and  no  young  lady  in  this  country  could 
be  prouder  of  her  university  degrees 
than  her  Chinese  sister  is  of  this  mark 
of  imperial  favor.  In  tiroes  of  national 
calamity  the  Emperor  often  issues  a 
special  decree,  dwelling  upon  his  own 
shortcomings  and  the  great  crime  he  has 
committed  in  failing  to  secure  the  favor 
of  Heaven  for  his  suffering  people. 
Despotic  as  the  Chinese  Government  is, 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  well 
recognized,  and  there  is  a  class  of  offi¬ 
cers  stationed  at  Peking  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  doings 
of  the  Emperor  and  all  his  Court,  and 
their  representations  seldom  go  unheed¬ 
ed.  Foreign  affairs  rarely  find  any 
mention  in  the  Gazette,  and  all  secret 
documents  are  carefully  excluded  from 
its  pages.  Of  late,  however,  the  Gazette 
has  been  less  reticent  than  usual,  and 
during  the  recent  crisis  with  France  the 
Emperor  frequently  used  it  as  a  medium 
for  letting  the  French  know  his  opinion 


of  them  as  a  nation.  When  Mr.  Mar- 
gary  was  murdered  in  1875,  the  British 
Government  made  it  a  condition  of  the 
settlement  of  the  case  that  the  apology 
tendered  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette  ;  and 
no  more  effectual  means  could  have  been 
taken  of  informing  the  Chinese  people 
of  the  humiliating  position  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  obliged  to  assume. 

About  ten  years  ago  an  enterprising 
Englishman  in  Shanghai  started  a  news¬ 
paper  with  the  object  of  educating  the 
Chinese  on  European  matters.  The 
experiment  proved  a  decided  success, 
and  has  now  become  a  very  valuable 
property.  This  paper  has  its  corre¬ 
spondents  and  agents  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
variety  of  information  and  curious  de¬ 
tails  respecting  the  life  of  the  people  it 
is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  foreign 
student.  Its  publication  is,  however,  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  official  classes, 
for  it  often  contains  disclosures  of  a 
nature  little  complimentary  to  them. 
The  Empress  is  said  to  peruse  its 
columns  daily,  and  to  learn  therefrom  a 
deal  about  the  conduct  of  her  servants 
in  the  provinces.  No  other  publication 
has  done  so  much  to  stir  up  the  inert 
mass  of  Chinese  indifference.  The 
Shinpao  and  the  Httpao,  another  native 
paper  recently  established  under  still 
more  favorable  auspices,  stand  alone  as 
the  pioneers  of  journalism  in  a  country 
whose  population  numbers  nearly  a  third 
of  the  human  race  ! 

It  is  BOW  perhaps  time  to  glance  at  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  and  here  our 
knowledge  is  necessarily  very  scanty. 
The  separation  of  the  sexes  is  rigidly 
maintained  in  China,  and  no  Chinese 
gentleman  would  ever  dream  of  intro¬ 
ducing  his  wife  or  daughters  to  his  most 
intimate  male  friend.  That  would  be  a 
shocking  breach  of  etiquette  which  no 
respectable  family  would  tolerate.  When 
the  last  Chinese  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  H.  E.  Kuo  Sung-t'ao,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  it  was 
made  a  serious  charge  against  him  that, 
while  in  Europe,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  photographed,  and  had  encouraged 
his  wife  to  move  in  the  society  of  bar- 
batian  lands.  Every  house  in  China 
has  a  special  wing  called  the  inner  hall, 
which  is  exclusively  appropriated  by  the 
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ladies.  Here  they  spend  their  days  in 
such  occupations  as  become  their  sex, 
and  nothing  more  shocks  a  Chinaman’s 
sense  of  propriety  than  to  see  a  foreign 
lady  dancing  a  quadrille,  mounting  a 
horse,  riding  a  tricycle,  pulling  an  oar, 
or  even  playing  an  innocent  game  of 
tennis.  Europeans,  with  their  deference 
to  the  weaker  sex,  seem  to  them  to  be 
the  slaves  of  their  women.  Despite  the 
drawbacks  attending  their  sex,  Chinese 
women  occasionally  display  remarkable 
ability,  and  some  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  minds  the  country  has  produced 
were  among  the  female  sex.  At.  the 
present  moment  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  are  guided  by  the  Empress 
Dowager,  and  few  women  have  shown 
greater  skill  in  statecraft.  As  a  rule, 
however,  girls  are  supposed  to  make 
better  wives  without  any  training,  ex¬ 
cept  in  needlework  and  housekeeping. 

Marriage  is  a  very  important  element 
in  Chinese  family  life,  and  is  arranged 
in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  satisfy 
European  notions.  Lovers'  sighs,  hid¬ 
den  interviews,  and  all  the  other  pre¬ 
liminaries  which  go  to  swell  the  romance 
of  courtship  in  more  civilized  lands,  are 
quite  unknown  in  China.  A  very  pro¬ 
saic  arrangement  takes  their  place.  In 
every  village  and  town  there  is  a  class 
of  women,  generally  widows,  who  act  as 
intermediaries  in  these  delicate  ques¬ 
tions.  A  girl  generally  gets  married 
about  seventeen,  a  man  at>out  twenty. 
A  father,  for  instance,  has  a  son  whom 
he  wants  to  see  settled  in  life  ;  he  looks 
around  among  his  acquaintances,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  So-and- 
so’s  daughter  would  form  an  eligible 
partner.  Etiquette  forbids  him  broach¬ 
ing  the  question  directly  to  the  girl’s 
parents,  and  so  he  employs  one  of  these 
lady  intermediaries  to  undertake  the 
task.  She  is  furnished  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  writing  of  the  boy’s  antecedents 
and  prospects,  and,  armed  with  these, 
she  goes  to  the  young  lady’s  parents, 
and  presses  the  suit  with  all  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  long  practice  in  such  matters 
confers.  If  successful,  the  parents  meet 
and  arrange  the  details,  and  the  parties 
most  interested  in  the  whole  affair  gen¬ 
erally  see  each  other  for  the  first  time 
on  the  wedding-day,  to  live,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  happily  ever  after.  Often  the 
first  proposal  comes  from  the  girl’s 


family,  and  in  that  case  a  direct  refusal 
is  never  given.  A  previous  engagement 
is  always  pleaded,  and  regret  expressed 
that  such  a  fine  offer  cannot  be  accept¬ 
ed.  Marriages  are  most  expensive  cere¬ 
monies  in  China,  and  it  often  takes  a 
man  a  long  while  to  clear  off  the  debts 
he  has  contracted  on  this  festive  occa¬ 
sion.  I  have  known  men  who  were 
earning  about  2/.  a  month  spending  as 
much  as  40/.  or  50/.  over  the  affair. 

The  Chinese  have  a  firm  belief  in 
marriages  being  made  in  heaven.  A 
certain  deity,  whom  they  call  “  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Moon,”  links  with  a  silken 
cord,  they  say,  all  predestined  couples. 
Early  marriage  is  earnestly  inculcated, 
and  one  of  their  maxims  states  that 
there  are  three  cardinal  sins,  and  that  to 
die  without  offspring  is  the  chief.  As 
in  other  countries,  spring  is  the  time 
when  young  people’s  minds  turn  to 
thoughts  of  love,  and  most  marriages 
are  celebrated  in  February  when  the 
peach-tree  blossoms  appear.  Among 
the  marriage  presents  are  live  geese, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  emblematical 
of  the  concord  and  happiness  of  the 
married  state.  A  Chinaman  may  di¬ 
vorce  his  wife  for  seven  different  rea¬ 
sons,  and  in  the  list  are  ill-temper  and 
a  talkative  disposition.  The  birth  of  a 
son  is  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing, 
for  without  sons  a  man  lives  without 
honor  and  dies  unhappy,  with  no  one  to 
worship  at  his  grave  and  none  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  family  line.  The  boy  is  les¬ 
soned  in  good  behavior  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  commences  to  read  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five.  The  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the 
world,  and  even  Chinese  boys  make  but 
slow  progress  in  its  acquisition.  All  the 
sacred  books  composed  by  Confucius, 
Mencius,  and  other  sages  of  the  past, 
have  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
commentaries  without  end  have  to  be 
waded  through,  analyzed,  and  carefully 
digested.  After  days  and  nights  of 
weary  study  a  Chinese  youth  is  fortunate 
if  he  gets  his  first  degree  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  This  gives  him  only  an  hon¬ 
orary  title,  and  if  he  aspires  to  a  more 
substantial  rank,  he  must  compete  again 
at  the  provincial  capital  against  some 
thousands  of  his  fellow  provincials. 
When  he  gets  through  this,  as  he  seldom 
does  until  after  four  or  five  trials,  an- 
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other  and  still  more  severe  ordeal  awaits 
him.  He  works  hard  for  three  years 
more,  and  goes  to  Peking  to  pit  himself 
against  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  There  some  ten  thousand  of  the 
ablest  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  closeted  in  separate  cells  in 
an  immense  hall  for  nine  days,  during 
which  they  undergo  all  the  agony  at¬ 
tending  the  severest  examination  in  the 
world.  The  list  of  successful  candi¬ 
dates  appears  a  few  days  later,  and  some 
three  hundred  out  of  the  large  number 
who  have  entered  find  themselves  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  a  degree  which 
at  once  opens  up  to  them  the  path  of 
official  distinction.  The  first  on  the 
list  is  a  far  greater  celebrity  in  his  own 
country  than  a  senior  wrangler  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  with  us,  and  if  he  is  not  a 
mere  bookworm,  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
rise  in  the  course  of  years  to  be  the 
ruler  of  millions  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
There  is  no  limit  of  age  for  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  instances  have  occurred  where 
the  grandfather,  father,  and  son  were 
all  candidates  at  the  same  time.  At 
nearly  every  one  of  these  examinations 
one  or  more  deaths  occur  amongst  the 
candidates,  and  so  strict  are  the  regu¬ 
lations  against  unfair  practices  that  the 
dead  body  is  lowered  by  a  rope  from 
the  wall  of  the  building  to  prevent  any 
ingress  or  egress.  A  few  years  ago  one 
of  the  examiners  went  mad  during  the 
holding  of  the  examination,  and  rather 
upset  things  generally. 

The  Chinese  attach  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  ceremonial  observances,  and 
the  impetuous  European  whose  duties 
bring  him  frequently  into  contact  with 
them  finds  it  often  rather  irksome  to  go 
through  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
bowing  and  scraping  before  proceeding 
to  discuss  business.  If  your  visitor  be 
an  official  whom  you  are  meeting  for 
the  first  time,  and  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard  little  or  nothing  before, 
Chinese  politeness  requires  you  to  open 
the  conversation  by  assuring  him  that 
his  great  reputation  has  reached  your 
ears,  and  that  you  have  been  long  yearn¬ 
ing  to  see  him.  He  returns  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  observing  that  your  younger 
brother  deems  himself  highly  honored 
by  being  admitted  within  your  stately 
mansion,  and  expresses  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  being  a  recipient  of  your  in¬ 


struction.  You  then  ask  his  honorable 
surname,  to  which  he  replies  that  the 
debased  one  is  called  Chang.  How 
many  young  gentlemen  his  family  con¬ 
tains  may  elicit  the  rejoinder  that  he  has 
seven  young  brats  at  home  ;  and  so  the 
conversation  continues  until  the  stock 
of  terms  is  exhausted.  If  the  interview 
is  an  official  one,  a  table  has  been  laid 
containing  a  certain  number  of  dishes 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  guest.  After 
a  little  while  tea  is  brought  in,  and  on 
receiving  your  cup  you  rise,  walk  round 
to  your  guest,  and,  raising  it  up  in  both 
hands,  present  it  to  him  in  as  respectful 
a  manner  as  possible.  He  repeats  the 
same  ceremony  to  you  with  the  cup 
which  has  been  handed  to  him,  but  your 
position  as  host  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  you  to  offer  a  show  of  opposition 
to  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part.  A 
favorite  exclamation  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  is  :  “Do  you  really,  my  dear  sir, 
consider  yourself  a  stranger,  that  you 
treat  me  thus  in  my  own  house  ?“ 

After  these  preliminaries,  business 
commences,  and  then  the  real  word¬ 
fencing  is  called  into  play.  The  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  still 
it  cannot  be  transacted  without  a  great 
deal  of  finessing.  Let  us  take  as  a 
common  instance  the  following  : — The 
Chinese  employe  of  a  British  firm  has 
absconded  with  a  lot  of  dollars,  and  you 
go  to  demand  his  arrest.  The  man’s 
name  is  Chang,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
district  of  Lo.  There  are  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  half-a-dozen  places  in  the  district 
called  Lo,  and  after  a  careful  scrutiny, 
in  which  the  Chinese  official  gives  little 
help,  you  find  the  identical  one  to  which 
the  guilty  Chang  belonged.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  does  not  end  here,  for  you  will 
find  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
Changs  in  the  place,  all  of  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  account,  have  led 
highly  respectable  lives  from  their  youth 
upwards.  If  you  persevere  still  further, 
you  may  find  at  last  the  real  and  verita¬ 
ble  Chang,  but  not  the  dollars,  for  these 
have  been  spent  in  bribing  the  officials 
to  screen  him  from  punishment. 

Prince  Bismarck  complained  not  long 
ago  of  the  way  our  Foreign  Office  inun¬ 
dated  him  with  despatches,  but  even  the 
writing  powers  of  Downing  Street  would 
not  be  a  patch  upon  those  of  Chinese 
statesmen.  A  masterly  policy  of  in- 
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action  is  there  studied  to  perfection,  and 
it  is  rare  that  any  case  is  settled  until 
reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  in 
threshing  out  every  detail.  A  Chinese 
despatch  must  be  written  in  a  certain 
stereotyped  form,  and  in  acknowledging 
a  despatch  you  must  first  begin  by  quot¬ 
ing  in  exienso  all  the  documents  to  which 
you  are  replying.  This  system  of  re¬ 
producing  all  the  previous  correspond¬ 
ence  proves  very  cumbersome  as  the 
case  gradually  develops.  Like  a  lady's 
letter,  however,  the  pith  of  a  Chinese 
communication  generally  lies  in  the  post¬ 
script,  and  a  practised  hand  will  grasp 
the  meaning  at  a  glance.  The  viceroy 
of  a  Chinese  province  peruses  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  documents  every  day,  and 
attaches  a  minute  to  each  in  a  business¬ 
like  style  which  is  not  excelled  by  our 
best  organized  departments  at  home. 

In  social  life  Chinese  officials  are 
pleasant  companions,  and  are  often  only 
too  glad  to  make  their  escape  from 
work  and  have  a  chat  with  a  foreigner 
who  takes  an  interest  in  their  country. 
No  official  is  allowed  to  be  seen  walking 
on  foot  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  and 
as  their  only  mode  of  locomotion  is  by 
covered  sedan-chairs,  their  range  of 
vision  is  somewhat  limited.  Often  they 
learn  little  things  from  the  foreigner 
which  would  never  have  reached  their 
ears  in  the  manipulated  reports  of  their 
subordinates.  They  are  generally  deep¬ 
ly  read  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
their  own  country  ;  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  China  has  been  a  country  of  book- 
making  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that 
the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  there 
several  centuries  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that 
Chinese  literature  is  far  more  bulky  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  size  of  a  single  book,  I 
may  mention  that,  when  leaving  Peking 
some  years  ago,  I  brought  down  an  en¬ 
cyclopaedia,  which  formed  a  cargo  for 
two  moderately  sized  boats,  as  far  as 
Tientsin,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  Chinaman  makes 
a  laudable  effort  to  meet  the  foreigner 
halfway.  As  a  rule,  he  knows  no  Eu¬ 
ropean  language,  but  he  makes  up  for 
the  defect  by  evincing  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  student  of  his  own  tongue. 
If  you  are  reading  a  Chinese  work  and 
have  stumbled  upon  a  disputed  passage. 


you  have  only  to  mention  your  difficulty 
to  an  educated  native,  and  he  will  take 
no  end  of  trouble  to  assist  you.  When 
you  quote  the  passage,  his  eye  brightens 
and  a  smile  passes  over  his  whole 
countenance  to  find  that  an  outer  bar¬ 
barian  is  dipping  into  his  own  favorite 
studies.  He  not  only  throws  light  upon 
the  difficulty  under  review,  but  treats 
you  to  a  long  disquisition,  quoting  pas¬ 
sage  after  passage  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  surprised  at  the  tenacity  of  the 
human  memory. 

No  notice  of  China  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  complete  in  this  country  did  it  not 
contain  some  reference  to  opium,  pig¬ 
tails,  and  small  feet.  At  home  mention 
of  China  seems  always  to  suggest  visions 
of  opium,  and  the  very  vastness  of 
opium  literature  has  given  rise  to  rather 
confused  opinions  on  the  subject.  Sev¬ 
eral  eminent  medical  authorities  both  in 
India  and  China  maintain  that  the  use 
of  opium  is  a  comparatively  harmless 
enjoyment,  while  others,  whose  opinions 
deserve  equal  respect,  hold  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  untold  evil  to  the  Chinese.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  truth  probably 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  In  China 
I  have  visited  scores  of  opium  shops, 
have  seen  hundreds  of  smokers  in  all 
stages  of  intoxication,  and  observation 
has  convinced  me  that  physically  they 
are  an  inferior  class.  The  sunken  eye, 
haggard  look,  and  lack-lustre  expression 
of  countenance  too  often  clearly  mark 
the  habitual  smoker  ;  still,  withal,  he  is 
certainly  no  worse  than  the  dram-drinker 
in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  commence  at  home  and  put  our  own 
house  in  order  before  trying  to  reform 
that  of  our  Chinese  friend  at  a  distance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  opium 
apart,  the  Chinese  are  eminently  a  sober 
race,  and  few  are  the  people  who  have 
no  indulgence.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  can  now  no  longer  be  charged  with 
forcing  its  Indian  opium  on  the  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  Government  receives  a 
very  handsome  revenue  from  the  import 
of  the  article,  which  it  has  frequently 
shown  a  desire  to  retain  and  increase  as 
far  as  possible.  The  amount  of  opium 
grown  in  China  equals,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  the  total  imported  from  India, 
and  were  the  trade  stopped  to-morrow, 
the  only  result  would  be  an  immense  in- 
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crease  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
in  China.  The  Chinese  Government, 
fully  appreciating  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  g(^  reputation  in  the 
West,  does  not  object  to  pose  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr  in  the  matter  of  opium  before  the 
British  public,  and  this  explains  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  its  officers  occasionally 
send  to  the  Anti-Opium  Society’s  publi¬ 
cations.  There  are,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  a  few  statesmen  in  China,  like  H. 
£.  Chang  Chih-tung,  who  are  earnestly 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  opium  of  every  kind,  but  their 
action  has  no  more  influence  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government  than  has  that 
of  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  in 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  England.  The 
practice  of  opium-smoking  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  increasing.  Chinese  will  tell  you 
that  twenty  years  ago  no  respectable 
person  would  be  seen  smoking  ;  now 
every  fashionable  young  fellow  prides 
himself  on  his  pipe,  and  no  social  meet¬ 
ing  would  pass  off  well  without  it.  High 
and  low,  nearly  all  take  a  whiff  of  the 
seductive  drug.  Some  members  of  the 
imperial  family  are  said  to  be  hard 
smokers,  many  of  the  royal  princes 
smoke,  the  majority  of  officials  do  the 
same,  and  workingmen  squander  a  good 
deal  of  their  hard  earnings  in  the  opium 
shop. 

Of  small  feet  and  pigtails  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.  Both  are  con¬ 
sidered  ornaments  in  their  way,  and  a 
nation  whose  sons  wear  bell-toppers, 
and  whose  daughters  go  in  for  a  variety 
of  distortions,  must  be  chary  of  criticis¬ 
ing  other  people’s  peculiarities.  Pig¬ 
tails,  it  may  not  generally  be  known,  are 
not  in  their  origin  Chinese.  When  the 
present  rulers  of  China,  who  are  Man- 
chus,  seized  upon  the  Empire  over  two 
centuries  ago,  they  issued  an  edict  com¬ 
manding  all  Chinese  to  shave  their  heads 
and  grow  a  tail  like  themselves.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  first  in  en¬ 
forcing  such  an  order,  but  the  Chinese 
have  long  ago  forgotten  that  the  ap¬ 
pendage  of  which  they  are  now  so  proud 
is  a  badge  of  conquest.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  a  more  submissive 
subject  or  a  more  thoroughly  good- 
natured  being  than  the  Chinese  peasant 
His  hard  struggle  for  existence  scarcely 
leaves  him  time  to  grumble  with  his  lot. 
No  mechanical  inventions  have  yet  re¬ 


lieved  him  from  the  burden  of  toil. 
His  rice-fields  have  to  be  irrigated  by 
the  old-fashioned  water-wheel,  the  fields 
themselves  are  ploughed  by  a  primitive 
wooden  plough  which  he  carries  home 
on  his  shoulder  when  his  day’s  work  is 
over,  and  his  crop  is  reaped  with  the 
rudest  of  sickles,  and  brought  to  the 
stackyard  on  wheelbarrows.  Night  and 
morning  he  worships  the  tablets  of  his 
ancestors,  and  twice  in  the  year — once 
in  spring  and  once  in  autumn — he  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  graves  of  his  family,  and 
communes  in  spirit  with  the  forefathers 
of  his  race.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  extends  only  to  the  next  market 
town.  No  newspaper  brings  him  intel¬ 
ligence  from  other  lands,  and  to  him 
China  is  the  first  and  only  nation  in  ex¬ 
istence.  All  other  countries  are  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Court  of  Peking.  Tell  an  or¬ 
dinary  countryman  in  the  North  that 
there  are  nations  in  Europe  independent 
of  China,  and  he  smiles  at  your  thinking 
him  so  innocent  as  to  believe  such  a 
story.  Peking  itself  still  remains  the 
head-quarters  of  Celestial  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Nearly  every  state  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  its  representative  there,  and  in 
the  streets  you  meet  jolly,  broad-faced, 
grinning  Mongolians  from  the  bleak 
North,  stately  yellow-robed  Lamas  from 
Thibet,  the  puny  white-clad  Corean 
from  his  forbidden  land  in  the  East, 
Anamese  and  Siamese  from  the  South, 
and  Nepaulese  from  the  coniines  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  The  spectacle  present¬ 
ed  by  such  a  motley  variety  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities  only  confirms  the  ordinary 
native  in  the  belief  that  they  have,  one 
and  all,  come  to  pay  their  respects  and 
offer  their  tribute  to  the  “  Lord  of  all 
under  heaven.”  In  Southern  China 
knowledge  is  a  little  more  widely  dif¬ 
fused,  for  emigration  has  there  intro¬ 
duced  a  slight  leavening  of  foreign  in¬ 
fluence.  Still,  its  effect  has  been  mini¬ 
mized  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
natural  prejudices  of  the  people  too 
often  assert  themselves  on  their  return 
to  the  Flowery  Land.  The  Cantonese 
go  in  large  numbers  to  America  and 
Australia  ;  while  abroad  they  dress  as 
foreigners,  but  once  they  set  foot  again 
on  their  native  soil  the  foreign  dress  is 
discarded,  and  the  returned  exile,  with 
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his  loose  trousers  and  flowing  garments, 
meets  his  friends  with  as  much  ease  and 
grace  as  if  his  limbs  had  never  been  en¬ 
cased  in  the  tight-fitting  barbarian  cos¬ 
tume.  No  length  of  residence  abroad 
ever  naturalizes  a  Chinaman.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  they  all  long  to  get 
back  to  China  and  have  their  bones 
mixed  with  those  of  their  ancestors. 
About  two  years  ago  I  came  across  a 
Chinaman  who  had  left  his  native  vil¬ 
lage  when  a  boy  of  ten,  and  had  re¬ 


turned  a  wealthy  man  after  thirty  years’ 
residence  in  Boston,  having  almost  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten  his  native  dialect.  At 
first  he  despised  his  native  surroundings 
and  boasted  of  American  freedom,  but 
after  a  few  months  he  settled  down  to 
the  life  of  his  neighbors,  took  great 
pains  to  cultivate  a  pigtail,  married, 
Christian  that  hd  was,  a  couple  of  wives, 
and  became  a  model  citizen  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  Empire.  Ex  uno  disciU  omrus. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  CHILD-GOD  IN  ART., 
BV  CHARLES  NEWTON  SCOTT. 


The  world  has  perhaps  never  been 
blessed  with  a  more  winning  religious 
conception,  one  more  grateful  to  unde¬ 
praved  human  instincts,  than  that  of  an 
infant  god — of  a  sweet,  tender  little 
being,  nestling  in  a  mother's  fond  em¬ 
brace,  and  lovely  with  all  the  charm  of 
bodily  frailness  no  less  than  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  who  yet  may  be  legitimately 
worshipped  as  IGng,  Saviour,  and  God 
most  holy. 

To  the  mere  student  of  the  "  science 
of  religions,”  the  God-child  and  His 
worship  have  a  special  interest,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  points  of  contact  which  he  will 
expect  to  find  there  between  Christianity 
and  Paganism,  between  the  “  religion 
of  the  Cross  ”  and  religion  mainly  de¬ 
pendent  on  some  kind  of  aestheticism. 
Indeed,  were  such  a  conception  allowed 
to  get  isolated  from  other  religious 
truths,  as  it  certainly  would  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  rigorously  imposed  creed,  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  become  idolatrous  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  is 
there  reason  for  surprise  that  the  worship 
of  the  infant  Saviour  should  have  in¬ 
herited  something  of  what  was  best  in 
Paganism,  seeing  that  the  revelation 
which  demands  it  is  not  the  last  word  of 
Christianity  but  its  first,  the  revelation 
needed  for  uniting  in  a  common  heart- 
worship  the  rough  untutored  shepherd 
of  the  hill-side  and  the  sage  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  religion  or 
the  subtleties  of  Eastern  thought.  Here, 
in  fact,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  such 
an  appeal  to  our  purest  and  healthiest 
feelings,  that,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  in 


one  of  ihe  most  charming  of  his  recent 
Oxford  lectures,  ”  from  the  moment 
when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  been 
entirely  interpreted  to  the  Western  races, 
the  sanctity  of  womanhood  worshipped  in 
the  Madonna,  and  the  sanctity  of  child¬ 
hood  in  unity  with  that  of  Christ  became 
the  light  of  every  honest  hearth,  and  the 
joy  of  every  pure  and  chastened  soul 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Babe 
nursed  by  its  mother,  the  sterner  aspects 
of  Deity  are  veiled — one  may  almost  say 
dormant.  The  soul  is  won  by  the  charm 
of  innocence  and  purity  to  the  beauty  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the  still 
unshriven  feel  that  they  may  join  with¬ 
out  much  compunction,  at  any  rate  with¬ 
out  hypocrisy,  in  the  Venite  adoremus., 
and  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  if  they 
have  a  mind.  The  atmosphere,  more¬ 
over,  of  Bethlehem  is  as  much  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  as  of  the  sanctuary.  Before  the 
Divine  Babe,  it  is  hardly  unseemly  to 
dance  like  the  choir-boys  of  Seville  or 
Luca’s  fanciulli^  to  skirl  the  bagpipes  of 
Abruzzian  shepherds,  or  to  revel  in  the 
din  which  rejoices  the  honest  hearts  of 
our  Salvation  Army  people.  Nor  does 
a  still  more  materiaJistic  and  no  less 
pagan  mode  of  celebrating  the  Nativity 
show  any  sign  of  ceasing  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  most  uncompromising  Puri¬ 
tan,  the  Christmas  dinner  being  an  un¬ 
commonly  near  approach  to  what  was 
really  the  principal  observance  required 
by  well  nigh  all  the  old  religions  of  the 
Aryan  race  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
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the  Atlantic.*  The  lesson,  in  fact,  of 
the  earliest  great  festival  of  the  Church’s 
year  is  not  that  of  Holy  Week.  There 
is  “  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  ; 
a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance.” 
It  is  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  crucified 
that  is  to  be  learnt  the  supreme  truth  of 
Christianity — that  nothing  is  of  value 
but  self-sacrifice,  that  suffering,  the 
curse  of  the  lower  creature,  is  the  voca¬ 
tion  and  glory  of  the  higher  ;  and,  in 
the  procession  to  Calvary,  he  will  cut  a 
sorry  figure  who  has  any  pretension  to 
follow  as  a  disciple,  but  no  mind  to  take 
a  share  in  bearing  the  cross.  But  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem,  with  its  place  of 
honor  even  for  poor  dumb  animals,  is 
open  to  all,  to  every  one,  at  any  rate, 
who  is  not  too  proud  to  ”  receive  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  little^hild.” 
The  very  angels,  who  figure  in  the  lovely 
group  of  the  Nativity,  have  to  be  chil¬ 
dren — children,  too,  who  would  be  hard¬ 
ly  less  angelic  if  they  found  their  loving 
service  not  incompatible  with  a  good 
romp.  And  it  is  not  a  little  due  to  there 
being  no  sentinel  requiring  a  pass-word 
at  the  gate,  and  no  punctilious  master 
of  the  ceremonies  within,  that  the  blessed 
influences  of  Bethlehem  are  diffused, 
widely  diffused,  far  beyond  the  inner 
circle  of  orthodox  believers  and  true  dis¬ 
ciples.  Hence  is  it  that,  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the 
midnight  mass  attractive  to  the  million, 
and  the  million,  alas  !  means  here  the 
unconverted  ;  so  that,  once  in  the  year, 
the  good  church-goers,  jostled  by  a  rough 
crowd,  must  cheerfully  make  up  their 
minds  to  stretching  their  capability  of 
not  talking  scandal  to  the  utmost  point 

*  M.  Boistier,  for  instance,  on  the  innumer¬ 
able  religious  confraternities  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  says  : — “  Dis  les  temps  les  plus  reculit, 
le  repas  commun  avait  6t6  I’occupation  la  plus 
importante  des  colleges.  Les  sodalit^s  qu’on 
institua  quand  on  fit  venir  la  m^re  des  dieux 
de  Pessinunte  n’avaient  rien  trouv^  de  mieux 
pour  honorer  la  d6esse.  Caton,  qui  fitait  alors 
questeur,  prit  part  aux  diners  qui  furent 
c^lfibr^  i  cette  occasion.  Cic^ron  lui  fait  dire 
que  la  table  des  associ^s  ^tait  frugale  et  que  ce 
que  I'attirait  dans  ces  festins  ‘  £uit  moins  le 
plaisir  de  manger  et  de  boire  que  celui  de  se 
trouver  avec  ses  amis  et  de  converser  avec 
eux.’  Mais  tous  lea  convives  n'^taient  pas 
aussi  sobres  que  Caton,  et  I’autorit^  fut  bientot 
obligee  d’intervenir  pour  modfirer  les  d^penscs 
excessives  qu’on  faisait  aux  fetes  de  Cyb^le.” 
— La  Religion  romaine  August  aux  Antonins, 
voL  ii.  p.  383. 


of  endurance.  Hence,  too,  in  England, 
our  Puritanism  has  not  been  equal  to 
defending  Yuletide  from  a  triumphant 
invasion  of  pagan  customs  and  rites  ;  so 
that  strict  Evangelicals,  who  are  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  their  churches  being  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  flowers  of  the  season  at 
Easter,  would  yet  be  sorry  to  miss  there 
the  scarlet  berries  of  December  ;  so  that 
exclusive  cultivators  of  the  austerest 
plain  song  will  tolerate,  even  in  church, 
Christmas  carols  full  of  quaint  conceits 
or  wild  mirth  ;  so  that  joviality  is  not 
deemed  out  of  place  at  the  family  ban¬ 
quet,  which  is  so  far  a  sacred  one,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  be  seated 
thereat  without  being  in  charity  with  all 
present,  or  without  having  liberally  paid 
tribute  to  the  new-born  Saviour  in  the 
persons  of  His  fellow-poor. 

Now  such  a  subject  as  the  meeting  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  Nativity — a 
subject  which  may  draw  to  any  amount 
on  the  highest  aspirations  and  imagina¬ 
tions  of  mysticism,  on  all  that  is  bright¬ 
est,  sweetest  and  tenderest  in  home  affec¬ 
tions  and  associations,  and  on  what  is 
most  brilliant  and  effective  in  pagan 
aestheticism — was  there  ever  a  more 
glorious  one  for  art  in  general  and  for 
plastic  art  in  particular  ?  Apollo  lead¬ 
ing  the  choir  of  the  Muses,  the  Birth  of 
Athene,  the  War  of  the  Gods  with  the 
Titans,  these  are  subjects  as  noble  in 
themselves  as  was  their  treatment  by 
Greek  art ;  but,  even  for  a  purely 
aesthetic  purpose,  they  cannot  vie  with 
the  Nativity — at  once  so  realistic  and  so 
idealistic,  so  joyful  and  so  solemn,  so 
homely  and  so  sublime,  so  clear  to  the 
simplest  mind  and  so  unfathomably  mys¬ 
terious,  so  austere  and  yet  lending  itself 
to  the  most  magnificent  displays  of 
Venetian  or  Flemish  color,  Florentine 
composition,  or  Byzantine  decoration. 
That  it  has  been  equal  to  such  a  subject 
suffices  to  prove  that  Christian  art  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  other, 
even  had  it  left  unsolved,  as  it  certainly 
did  for  centuries,  the  most  difficult 
problem  it  had  to  deal  with,  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  to  wit — not  of  a  divine  being 
never  limited  by  anthropomorphic  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  his  divinity  not  yet 
manifested,  such  as  the  infant  Zeus  or 
Dionysus,  or  again  as  an  infant  Bod- 
hisatva,  nor  of  the  symbol  either  of  a 
mere  abstraction,  such  as  the  child  Eros, 
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or  of  an  occult  filial  relation,  such  as 
Horus,  nor  of  an  infant  incarnation  of 
a  god,  worshipped  indeed  as  supreme, 
but  with  a  humanity  falling  far  short  of 
the  highest  type,  such  as  Krishna — but 
of  a  perfect  human  child,  who  is  to  be 
made  known  as  the  great  God  of  the 
Universe. 

A  child-god  of  some  kind  has  indeed 
had  a  place,  generally,  if  not  always,  as 
a  late  development,  in  several  pagan  re¬ 
ligions  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fur¬ 
ther  archaeological  and  palseographical 
research  will  bring  to  light  more  in¬ 
stances  of  such  a  conception  than  the 
not  very  large  number  we  know  of  at 
present  ;  but,  although  the  Greek,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Buddhist 
artist,  each  in  his  way,  had  an  infinitely 
less  difficult  problem  to  solve  than  the 
Christian,  what  they  achieved  in  that  line 
is  certainly  not  what  has  most  redounded 
to  their  glory. 

The  Greek  world  has  left  very  few 
traces  of  actual  child-worship ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been,  according  to 
Ottfried  Miillcr,*  at  least  a  tendency 
in  that  direction  in  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  cults  of  antiquity, 
that  of  the  “  great  goddesses,”  whose 
mysteries  are  associated  with  so  much  of 
what  was  really  progressive  and  spiritual¬ 
istic  in  the  religion  of  Hellas,  and  with 
the  biography  of  so  many  of  Hellen¬ 
ism's  noblest  representatives.  Miiller, 
however,  is  not  able  to  mention  any  ex¬ 
tant  representation  of  Cura  as  a  child, 
and  moreover  this  conception  of  her  was 
probably  evolved  at  too  late  a  |>eriod  to 
obtain  a  really  religious  treatment  from 
Greek  art,  which,  after  its  apogee  in  the 
divine  work  of  Phidias,  soon  began  to 
be  sadly  affected  by  the  prevailing 
materialism  and  sensuality  of  a  secular¬ 
ized  and  democratic  age  ;  for,  although 
its  degradation  was  but  gradual  and 

*  '*  The  daughter  of  Demeter,  Cora,  has  at¬ 
tained  little  individuality  in  art,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  determined  by  the  nore  clearly  char¬ 
acterized  beings  with  whom  she  stands  in  rela¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand  she  is  only  a  Demeter 
in  tender  youth  and  virgin  attire  ;  on  the  other 
she  is,  as  the  consort  of  Hades,  the  stern  em¬ 
press  of  the  nether  world,  a  Stygian  Hera  ; 
but,  after  her  return  to  the  upper  world,  she  is 
in  mystic  religion  the  bride  of  Dionysus  (Liber 
et  Libera),  from  whom  the  crowning  with  ivy 
and  the  Bacchian  escort  pass  over  to  her.” — 
Aneienl  Art  and  its  Jiemains,  by  C.  O.  MUller, 
translated  by  John  Leitch. 


never  came  to  be  utter,  'although  the 
stamp  left  on  it  by  the  gods  invoked  at 
Delphi  and  Olympia  was  never  quite 
obliterated  (to  the  last,  the  grandeur, 
one  may  almost  say  the  sanctity,  of  its 
style  could  allow  it  to  place  a  dance  of 
raving  maenads  and  drunken  satyrs  with¬ 
out  aesthetic  incongruity  on  a  tomb),  it 
became  less  and  less  equal  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  religious  type. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  religion  was  altogether  lost,  that 
there  was  not  even  religious  progress  in 
a  right  direction  all  through  that  age  of 
general  decadence,  not  so  unlike  our 
own,  when  the  craze  for  “science” — 
that  is,  for  what  may  be  more  specifical¬ 
ly  termed  the  low  sciences — dried  up  the 
soil,  in  which  alone  poetry  and  art,  as 
well  as  religion,  can  spring  and  thrive, 
and  when  the  idea  of  justice  as  the  basis 
of  legislation  was  as  much  held  to  be  an 
outworn  superstition  as  in  any  modern¬ 
ized  state  of  contemporary  Europe  or 
America.*  Such  a  vigorous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  growth  as  Hellenism  could  not 
wither  away  all  at  once  ;  and  there  were 
still  undercurrents  of  genuine  piety, 
spirituality  and  ideality,  in  which  would 
be  found  the  sweet  waters,  welled  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hellas,  from  sanctuaries 
of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  which  came 
up  again  to  the  surface  on  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  revival  in  the  up}>er  classes, 
heralded  if  not  aroused  by  the  Sibylline 
voice  of  Virgil,  and  culminating  in  the 
lives  of  an  Epictetus  and  an  Aurelius,  f 


There  is,”  says  an  alarming  leader  of  the 
Timet  in  March,  1883,  ”  a  pretty  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  rely  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  kind.  From  time  to  time  certain 
things  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  and 
inevitable.  They  may  be  absolutely  condemned 
by  the  principles  formerly  and  recently  held 
among  us,  and  they  may  clearly  lead  to  results 
which  the  holders  of  these  principles  regard  as 
pernicious.  But  they  are  done  ail  the  same, 
and  done  with  the  tacit  consent  or  active  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  very  men  who  predict  public 

misfortune . The  things  are  done,  not 

in  obedience  to  any  principle,  not  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  demanded  by  justice,  but  simply 
from  the  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  refused.” 
What  a  similar  state  of  things  brought  the  once 
so  happy  and  prosperous,  no  less  than  glori¬ 
ous,  Greek  cities  to,  has  been  well  described  by 
M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  after  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  Aristotle,  etc.,  in  La  Citl  Anttqu*. 

I  *'  Un  lecteur  qui  passerait  brusquement 
de  r^tude  des  lettres  de  Cic^ron  i  celle  de  la 
correspondance  de  Marc  Aur&le  se  trouverait 
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But  if  Greek  art  was  still  beholden  to 
the  dnffidatiwvia.  of  the  past,  that  of  the 
time — between  Alexander  and  Augustus 
— had  as  little  effect  on  it  as  the  auster¬ 
ity  of  a  Deacon  Paris,  and  countless 
other  true  followers  of  Christ  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  had  on  the  sty/e  rococo, 
which  I  remember  being  much  amused 
to  find  in  full  bloom  of  frivolity  in,  of 
all  places,  one  of  the  Jansenist  churches 
of  Amsterdam.  So  that  it  is  to  votive 
inscriptions,  such  as  those  recently  made 
known  by  Mr.  Newton,  that  we  must 
turn  in  order  to  realize  how  much  relig¬ 
ious  vitality  survived  all  through  the 
]>eriod,  when  the  zcit-geisi  pointed  only 
to  the  influence  of  Epicureans  and  scien¬ 
tists — of  such  as  had  set  their  hearts  on 
“  base  luxury  ”  or  on  “  base  knowl- 
edge.”* 

Of  a  date  not  before  this  relatively 
debased  period  are  the  extant  and  most 
probably  even  the  earliest  representa¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  types,  of  the  infant 
Dionysus,  the  infant  Zeus  suckled  by  a 
goat,  and  the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
serpents,  the  two  latter  subjects  of  not 
very  frequent  occurrence.  None  of 
these  creations  are  known  to  have  been 
the  object  of  any  worship,  public  or 
private  ;  they  were  consequently  exe¬ 
cuted  without  any  attempt  at  Oeo-noita, 
and  seem  to  have  been  mere  artists’  fan¬ 
cies.  Nor  are  they  at  all  remarkable 
even  as  studies  of  juvenile  humanity, 
being,  indeed,  perhaps  the  only  sub¬ 
jects  touched  by  Greek  art  which  are 
altogether  disappointing.  In  which  art, 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  **  I  noted  to  you  the 
singular  defect,  that  it  never  gives  you 
any  conception  of  Greek  children. 
Neither — up  to  the  thirteenth  century — 
does  Gothic  art  give  any  conception  of 
Gothic  children  ;  for,  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Goth  was  not  perfectly 
Christianized,  and  still  thought  only  of 
the  strength  of  humanity  as  admirable  in 
battle  or  venerable  in  judgment,  but'not 

dans  un  monde  nouveau.  En  deux  sidles,  la 
soci6te  romaine  est  entierement  ebang^e  ;  et'de 
tous  les  changementt  qo’elle  a  subit,  I’un  des 
plus  remarquables  et  des  moins  attendus,  e’est 
qu'elle  a  pass6  de  l'incr6duHt6  i  la  devotion.” 
— Ls  Religion  tomaine  ef  Auguste  aux  Anto¬ 
nins,  by  G.  Boissier.  On  the  religious  influ¬ 
ence  of  Virgil,  see  also  Essays,  Classical,  by 
Fred  W.  H.  Myers. 

*  Herbert  in  The  Neto  Republic, 


as  dutiful  in  peace,  nor  happy  in  sim¬ 
plicity.”* 

The  child  Eros,  however,  cannot  be 
dismissed  so  summarily,  this  conception 
having  been  a  favorite  one  in  every 
branch  of  plastic  art,  and  having  left 
specimens  of  sufficient  merit  and  charm 
to  be  repeated  with  no  intentional  modi¬ 
fication  by  the  neo-pagan  art  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  following  centuries  ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  chubby 
little  Cupid  can  be  quoted  as  a  real  god¬ 
child  or  child-god.  The  only  sanctuaries 
of  Eros,  at  least  of  any  importance, 
hitherto  known,  were  at  Thespiae  in 
Bceotia,  where  his  idol  was  a  rough 
stone,  and,  apparently,  dating  from  a 
much  later  time,  and,  not  improbably, 
owing  its  existence  to  Boeotian  colonists, 
at  Parium  in  Mysia.  The  ancient  Eros 
of  Thespiae  seems  to  have  been  a  variety 
of  Hermes,  the  great  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  day  and  night, 
etc.,t  and  to  have  been  only  identified 
with  the  son  of  Aphrodite,  a  creation  of 
poetry  rather  than  of  religion,  when  the 
latter’s  type  as  a  youth  was  given  by 
Scopas,  Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus,  at  any 
rate  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  The 
child  type  is  of  still  lower  date,  and,  un¬ 
like  the  youth  type,  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  having  been  anywhere  worshipped  as 
a  god  or  used  for  anything  else  than  as 
the  symbol  of  an  abstraction.  Desire,  in 
every  octave  of  the  scale  of  being,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest — in  composi¬ 
tions  '*  allied  to  the  toying  poetry  of 
later  Anacreontica  and  the  epigrammatic 
sports  of  the  Anthology,”  |  as  in  mystical 
allegories  suggested  by  the  Platonism 
and  kindred  systems  revived  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  century  B.c.g  ”  In  the 

*  The  Art  of  England,  lect.,  iv.,  on  Kate 
Greenaway  and  Mrs.  Allingham. 

f  See  Histoire  des  Religiosu  de  la  Grice  An- 
tifue,  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  by  Alf.  Maury  ;  and 
Eros,  Etude  sur  la  Symboliqut  du  D^sir,  by  L. 
M6nard  (Claye,  Paris,  1872),  a  short  but  excel¬ 
lent  and  exhaustive  treatise. 

t  Ottfried  MUllcr  in  Ancient  Art  and  its  Rt~ 
mains,  translated  by  I.  Leitch. 

§  “  Le  groupe  d’Eros  et  Psyche  se  trouve 
quelquefois  sur  les  tombeaux  ebr^tiens  dans  les 
catacombes  de  Rome.  La  philosophie  Alex¬ 
andrine  avait  fait  p^n^trer  dans  tous  les  espriu 
cette  allegoric  du  D6sir  celeste  qui  ramine  les 

imes  vers  les  hauteurs . La  16gende  de 

Psyche  a  inspire  k  Raphael  un  ensemble  de 
chefs-d'oeuvre,  la  decoration  de  la  Farnesine. 
Mais,  dans  cette  suite  de  fresques,  et  surtout 
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shape  of  a  blooming  child,”  saysOttfried 
MUIler,  ”  but  never  disagreeably  soft  in 
configuration,  Eros,  and  more  frequent¬ 
ly  Erotes,  are  to  be  seen  in  numberless 
reliefs  and  gems,  dragging  forth  and 
breaking  in  pieces  the  insignia  of  all  the 
gods,  caressingly  subduing  the  wildest 
brutes,  and  converting  them  into  riding 
or  draught  animals,  boldly  and  wantonly 
roving  about  among  sea-monsters,  and 
playfully  mimicking  every  possible  occu¬ 
pation  of  man,  whereby  art  at  length 
degenerates  into  a  sport  and  completely 
surrenders  all  significance.”*  And,  if 
it  is  true  that  personifications  of  divine 
attributes  at  certain  stages  of  Polytheism 
passed  easily  enough  into  persons,  at 
this  time,  when  personification — that  is, 
anthropomorphic  symbolism — was  the 
rage,  the  tendency  was  all  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  At  any  rate  the  ancients 
were  just  as  well  aware  as  ourselves  of 
the  difference  between  a  person,  whether 
god,  (hemon  or  man,  and  a  mere  symbol. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  a 
child-god  was  only  represented  for 
strictly  religious  purposes,  being  very 
common  either  as  a  single  figure  or  in 
the  arms  of  a  mother-goddess  ;  but  ap¬ 
parently  not  from  an  earlier  date  than 
the  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  is 
characterired  by  great  power  in  the 


dans  une  autre  s^rie  de  compositions  $ur  le 
meme  sujet  qui  figure  dansl'ceuvre  de  Raphael 
quoiqu'elle  lui  soil  s4‘rieusement  contest^e, 
I'union  d’Eros  sous  les  traits  d’un  enfant  avec 
Psyche  qui  garde  les  formes  d’uae  femme 
offre  une  disproportion  aussi  choquante  pour 
le  goht  que  pour  fa  morale  et  que  la  chastet6 
de  Tart  grec  avait  toujours  ^vit6e.  D’ailleurs. 
dans  toutes  les  oeuvres  ou  I'art  moderne  em- 
prunte  ses  motifs  i  la  religion  des  anciens,  il 
s’arr^te  i  I’enveloppe  des  symboles.  La 
science  cherche  k  en  p6nf;trer  le  sens  intime, 
et  toutes  les  fois  qu’elle  y  parvient,  on  doit  re- 
connaitre  que  cetie  religion  morte,  k  iaquelie 
ebaque  g^n^ration  a  jet£  en  passant  sa  part 
d’injures,  avait  su,  meme  aux  jours  de  sa  vieil- 
lesse  et  de  sa  decadence,  revetir  de  formes  in- 
imitables  des  conceptions  d’une  haute  morality 
et  d’une  myst^rieuse  profondeur.” — 
Etude,  &C.,  by  L.  Menard. 

However,  some,  if  very  few,  of  the  great 
artists  who  have  sought  inspiration  from  classic 
antiquity  have  surely  had  a  deeper  insight  into 
Hellenism  ;  for  instance,  Mantegna  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Prudhon,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  ;  Watts  and  Burne-Jones, 
with  Henry  Holiday  and  others  of  the  same 
noble  school,  at  the  present  day. 

*  Ameieut  Art  and  its  Kemmius,  translated  by 
J.  Leitch. 

New  Semis.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.:3 


hands  of  a  learned  and  initiated  clergy, 
and  by  intensely  spiritualistic  tendencies, 
and  which  hardly  began  before  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  dynasty.  We  then 
find  in  the  pantheon  of  every  or  almost 
every  division  of  the  kingdom  a  supreme 
triad,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother  and 
child,  though  varying  in  names  and  at¬ 
tributes  ;  and,  by  the  side  of  the  great 
temples,  special  sanctuaries,  ”  Mam- 
misi,”  were  built  for  the  mysterious 
birth  of  the  latter.* 

This  was  also  the  greatest  period  of 
Egyptian  plastic  art,  which  culminated 
under  the  great  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  dynasties. 

“  Never,”  wrote  the  late  M.  Francois  Lenor- 
mant,  ”  in  the  art  of  any  nation  has  a  greater 
success  been  obtained  by  truth  and  perfection 
of  modelling,  and  by  calm  grandeur  in  the  ex> 
pression  of  features,  than  the  heads  of  the 
colossi  at  Ibsambul.  Wincicelmann  has  not 
otherwise  defined  that  placid  beauty,  which  he 
held  to  be  the  acme  of  art.  The  Ludovisi 
Juno,  at  least  not  a  fourth  in  size,  does  not  sur¬ 
pass  them  in  harmonious  relation  of  the  parts 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  Phidias  him¬ 
self  has  not  stamped  the  brows  of  his  gods  and 
heroes  with  more  majesty.  The  age  of  the 
first  dynasties  consequently,  by  whatever 
charm  of  truth  and  life  its  productions  be  char¬ 
acterized,  was  not  the  greatest  age  of  Egyptian 
art,  which  reached  a  higher  level  through  the 
infiuence  of  religion  and  the  impulsion  given 
to  it  by  the  priesthood.  ”f 

But  among  the  innumerable  master¬ 
pieces  which  Egyptian  antiquity  has  left 
us,  in  vain  do  we  seek  a  really  happy 
rendering  in  sculpture  or  painting  of  the 
little  figure  representing  the  idea  of 
Deity  conceived  as  perpetually  born 
anew.  In  the  arms  of  Isis,  Maut, 
Hathor,  etc.,  the  child  is  only  to  be 
known  as  such  by  his  relative  size,  or 
by  the  conventional  and  stereotyped 
gesture,  anything  but  graceful,  which 
made  the  Greeks  take  Horus  sucking 
his  finger  for  a  god  of  silence.  These 
figures  are  indeed  as  little  interesting  as 
specimens  of  what  the  Egyptians  could 
do  to  make  their  art  devotional,  as  for 
showing  any  sympathy  for  or  under¬ 
standing  of  child-life.  It  makes  no 
jesthetic  difference,  if  a  grand  Egyptian 
goddess  be  suckling  crocodiles  (Neith 
was  often  thus  represented),  or  the  son 

*  Oo  ”  Mammisi,”  as  Champollion  called 
them,  see  Perrot’s  Histoite  de  V Art  dans  PAn- 
tiquUd  PEgypte,  p.  440,  and  Fergusson’s  His- 
t<ny  of  A  rchitecture,  vol.  i. 

f  Let  Prentih'es  Civilitations,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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of  Osiris.  The  third  member  of  the 
triad,  in  fact,  though  more  of  a  divine 
person  than  the  child  Eros,  and  certain¬ 
ly  an  object  of  worship,  figures  in  art 
rather  as  the  symbol  of  a  mysterious 
filial  relation  than  as  a  real  child*god.* 
It  is  in  India  that  we  might  expect  to 
meet  with  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
God-child  of  Christianity,  seeing  that  not 
only  are  the  human  avatars  of  Vishnu 
incarnations  of  a  divinity  worshipped 
as  supreme,  but  also  that  Krishna  and 
Kama  have  become  the  objects  of  about 
the  most  popular  cults  of  modem  Hin¬ 
duism,  mainly  from  their  being  em¬ 
bodiments  of  the  idea  of  “  God  with 
us  ”  in  a  human  form.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  parallel,  Vishnu,  the 
great  god  of  the  warrior  caste,  was  little 
concerned  with  any  element  of  saintli¬ 
ness  except  valor,  although  the  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Brahmins  was,  according 
to  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
either  to  accept  him  with  little  or  no 
modification,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
worship  of  so  easy-going  a  divinity  to 
the  austere  but  not  unfascinating  saint- 
worship  of  Buddhism,  or  else  to  try  to 
do  with  him,  as  the  Orphici  with  Bac¬ 
chus,  making  his  name  and  mere  ex¬ 
ternal  attributes  the  envelope  and  vehicle 
of  a  pantheistic  mysticism  quite  foreign 
to  his  original  conception.  It  was  in  all 
probability  during  the  great  struggle 
with  Buddhism,  subsequently,  by  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  perhaps,  to  the  Christian 
era,  that  the  avatar  system  was  con¬ 
cocted  and  developed  from  legends  of 
various  dates,  the  two  great  and  already 
highly  popular  heroes  of  Indian  song 
being  impressed  by  it  for  incarnations 
of  Vishnu,  and,  although  it  is  far  from 
impossible  that  there  may  have  been 
here  at  one  time  or  another  some  slight 
infiltration  or  influence  of  Christian 
tradition  or  more  likely  of  Christian  art, 
the  Krishna  and  the  Rama  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  worships,  ministered  to  by  art,  have 
ever,  like  the  Vishnu  of  the  same,  been 
of  a  very  low  moral  order,  the  former 
especially,!  in  spite  of  the  quite  different 


*  See  in  Perrot’t  HisUnrt  dt  T Art  dans  F An- 
tiqniU,  F Egyptt,  the  plates  representing  typical 
statuettes  of  Homs  suckled  by  Isis,  p.  87,  and 
alone,  p.  748. 

f  A  French  magistrate  of  Chandanagor  has 
tried  to  make  a  sensation  by  undertaking  to 
prove  that  Christ  (the  anointed)  is  but  a  de- 
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conception  of  an  avatar  covered  by  his 
name  in  the  Bhagaiuit  Ghita.  Now,  the 
child-god  of  Hindu  art  is  Krishna  in¬ 
voked  as  Gopala  (the  cow-herd),  or  as 
Gopinatha  (the  lord  of  the  milkmaids), 
because  he  had  already  seduced  the  wife 
of  the  cow-herd  Ayana-Ghosha  and  sixty 
thousand  milkmaids  in  the  wilderness  of 
Vrinda,  though  one  who  looked  into  this 
prodigious  infant's  mouth  had  a  vision 
there  of  the  three  worlds,  with  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva  sitting  on  their  thrones. 
As  Gopala,  he  is  represented  as  "  rest¬ 
ing  on  one  knee  and,  with  his  right  hand 
extended,  craving  sweetmeats  from  his 
mother,”*  and  as  Gopinatha  he  is  the 
special  patron  of  courtezans. 

But  if  Hinduism,  for  all  its  unques¬ 
tionably  lofty  aspirations  and  specula¬ 
tions,  its  sublime  lengths  of  asceticism, 
and  the  genuine  tenderness  of  its  devo¬ 
tional  spirit  {bhakti),  has  never  been  able 
to  part  company  with  a  religious  con¬ 
secration  of  the  grossest  immorality  and 
sensuality.  Buddhism  is  generally  free 
from  this  reproach  ;  and  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  great  things  of  its  plastic  treatment 
of  the  new-born  Gautama,  ”  pointing,” 
not  to  sweetmeats,  but  ”  with  one  hand 
to  heaven  and  with  the  other  to  the 
earth  he  wished  to  save,”  or  of  the 
saintly  infant  Zen-Zai,  so  often  met  with 
in  the  arms  of  female  representations 
of  the  singular  androgynous  divinity, 
Quanon  of  the  Chinese,  or  Quanin  of 
the  Japanese,  although  this  latter  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  quite  orthodox  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  religion  in  question.  It  can 
hardly,  however,  be  asserted  that  the 
Buddha  child  is  known  to  have  received 
any  much  happier  treatment  from  Asiatic 
art  than  the  child  Horus  from  Egyptian  ; 
and  this  is  probably  in  great  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  birth — the  re-birth 
rather — and  the  infancy  of  a  Bodhisatva, 
or  Buddha  elect,  are  far  from  offering 
the  same  interest  to  his  worshippers  as 
other  incidents  and  stages  of  his  career, 

velopment  or  variety  of  the  warrior  Krishna 
(the  black).  This  monstrous  thesis  has  been 
disposed  of  by  Professor  Max  Mdller’s  decla¬ 
ration,  in  his  IntrodtuHon  to  the  Science  of 
Religion,  that  any  one  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  and  its  literature,  would  have  de¬ 
tected  at  once  the  quite  recent  and  apocryphal 
fabrications  for  the  European  market  of  the 
texts  quoted  by  M.  Jacolliot  as  authorities. 

*  Small’s  Handbook  of  Sanskrit  Literature, 
P.  154- 
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■uch  as,  for  instance,  his  renunciation, 
his  preaching,  or  his  attainment  of  per¬ 
fection  under  the  sacred  tree. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  too  confident 
that  we  may  not  one  day  come  across  an 
exquisitely  lovely  rendering  of  a  Bod- 
hisatva-child  by  some  artist  of  Japan, 
another  of  so  many  delightful  surprises 
from  the  charming  country  which  the 
folly  or  cupidity  of  a  political  faction 
has  just  delivered  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Western  philistinism,  since 
the  time,  not  very  distant,  when  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  its  plastic  art 
would  hardly  get  beyond  the  fabrication 
of  grotesque  monsters.  But  there  is  a 
strong  reason  why  Asiatic,  even  Buddh¬ 
ist,  art  has  ever  been  at  a  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  a  type  required  to  be 
perfectly  human  as  well  as  perfectly 
divine  ;  and  this  is,  that  its  main  pre¬ 
occupation  is  to  get  decorative  effect. 
The  most  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
of  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  pantheons, 
for  instance,  will  have  their  faces  painted 
bright  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  green  ;  and 
we  know  that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
old  ^ujivx,  carved  in  wood  for  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  Greece,  before  its  art  was 
emancipated  from  Asiatic  traditions  and 
influence.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
first  image  maker  who  gave  a  green  face 
— now,  it  is  true,  become  conventional 
— to  Rama  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
his  color  scheme,  and  its  requirement  of 
a  hue  that  would  match  better  than  flesh- 
color  with  the  idol’s  garments  or  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  Are  we  therefore  justified 
in  accepting  on  sesthetical  grounds  the 
Abbe  de  Broglie’s  verdict — to  quote  one 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities 
on  the  science  of  religions — that  “  the 
neo-brahminical  pantheon,  comparable 
only  to  that  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists, 
is  the  most  revolting  collection  of  mon¬ 
sters  that  can  possibly  be  imagined”.^ 
Granted  that  this  would  be  no  exagger¬ 
ated  statement  of  certain  idols  produced 
in  barbarous,  or  even  semi-barbarous, 
countries,  it  would  be  strange  if  in  India, 
China,  or  Japan,  where  almost  every 
human  being  has  the  making  of  an  artist 
in  him,  there  should  be  found  habitual 
any  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  beauty 
in  color,  or  even  in  form.  Certainly 


*  Prohlimts  et  Coiulutions  tU  I'Histnn  des 
Relisums,  p.  158. 


there  is  no  end  to  the  productions  of 
Oriental  plastic  art  which,  if  they  existed 
in  flesh  and  blood,  would  indeed  be  hide¬ 
ous  monsters  ;  but  in  flesh  and  blood 
they  are  not ;  nor  are  they  even  intended 
to  be  portraits.  It  is  in  stone,  wood,  or 
metal  that  their  deviations  from  the 
canon  of  human  proportion  and  other 
monstrosities  are  so  conducive  to  deco¬ 
rative  effect ;  and  decorative  effect,  as 
every  lover  of  architecture  or  of  stained 
glass  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  manifesting  the  Divine  in  art. 
A  Juggernath  by  a  Hindu  artist,  even  of 
little  or  no  reputation,  will  not  only  be 
admitted  by  the  most  fastidious  Euro¬ 
pean  connoisseur  into  his  collection, 
but,  in  its  own  country,  will  awaken 
feelings  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a 
man  cheerfully  submit  to  walk  barefoot 
on  burning  embers,  or  to  be  crushed  to 
death  ;  whereas,  the  pretty-faced,  sim¬ 
pering  Madonnas  of  Carlo  Dolce,  or 
the  modern  styleless  Parisian  images, 
proportioned  and  colored  to  look  like 
life,  which  are  now  the  eyesore  of  most 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  known  to 
have  little  effect  on  the  devout  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  humanly  impossible 
black-faced  Virgins  (black  because  noth¬ 
ing  goes  so  well  with  the  gold  of  a 
nimbus  or  crown),  which  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  imported  into 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  from  the  East. 
One  has  only  to  notice,  to  be  assured  of 
the  fact,  how  crowded  are  the  sanctua¬ 
ries  of  these  black  Madonnas  with  ex- 
votos,  often  costly,  testifying  to  mani¬ 
festations  of  supernatural  power — an¬ 
swers  to  a  faith  of  some  kind — which 
modern  science  with  its  blinkers  may 
ignore,  but  would  And  hard  to  disprove. 
The  most  cultivated  Greeks,  too,  could 
not  resist  the  aesthetic  charm  of  Asiatic 
images,  such  as  the  many-breasted  and 
but  vaguely  human  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  the 
Peloponnesus  by  such  a  representative 
Hellene  as  Xenophon,*  the  enthusiastic 
biographer  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
this  at  when  the  art  of  his  own 

country  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Now,  the  late  M.  Victor  de  Laprade 
has  well  shownf  how  the  religious  effect 
of  the  best  of  man’s  decorative  art  is 

*  Anaiasis,  1.  v.  c.  iii. 

f  In  Z/  Seutiment  de  la  Nature  avant  le 
Ckrietiamisme. 
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much  the  same  as  that  of  God’s  decora¬ 
tive  art  in  extra-human  Nature,  and 
how,  reciprocally,  architecture  —  and 
architecture  apart  from  the  utilitarian 
purposes  is  but  one  of  the  decorative 
arts — has  ever  been  the  aesthetic  out¬ 
come  of  that  impression,  that  revelation 
of  Deity,  which,  warped  into  a  heresy, 
tends  to  confound  the  Creation,  both 
visible  and  invisible,  with  its  Author,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  morality  and  of 
the  exercise  of  free-will ;  and  from  this 
Pantheism,  as  well  as  from  its  aesthetic 
results,  the  Asiatic  world  (wherein  the 
Aryan  and  even  the  true  Shemitic  ele¬ 
ments  of  its  population  is  not  numeri¬ 
cally  very  considerable)  has  never  been 
able  to  get  quite  clear,  in  spite  of  an¬ 
tagonistic  movements  as  strong  and 
widespread  as  Buddhism  or  Islam.  The 
perpetual  cropping  up  of  Pantheism  in 
the  Moslem  world  has  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  late  Count  de  Gobineau  ;* 
and  what  Sufism  has  been  in  Mahome¬ 
tanism,  Kabbalism  has  been  in  Judaism, 
and  Gnosticism  in  Oriental  Christianity. 
Buddhism  also  has  nowhere  been  able  to 
keep  itself  practically  free  from  Pan¬ 
theistic  notions,  connected  with  magic 
and  Nature- worship,  however  discord¬ 
ant  with  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  who 
always  proclaimed  that  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than  the 
greatest  da'a  or  Nature-power. 

In  Europe  the  emancipation  of  relig¬ 
ion  from  Pantheism  (involving  that  of 
imitative  art,  not  necessarily  from  all 
dependence  on  decorative  effect,  but 
from  absorption  by  it)  was  the  great 
work  of  Hellenism — of  Homer,  the 
Pythia,  Phidias  a  id  Socrates. 

**  In  history,”  wrote  the  late  M.  Victor  de 
Laprade,  ”  Christianity  is  the  only  revolution 
greater  than  that  which  is  represented  by 

Greece . Greece  means  the  advent  of 

man,  of  human  liberty,  of  the  idea  of  the  human 
race’s  vocation,  in  the  midst  of  the  crushing 
Pantheism  of  Asiatic  religions .  Be¬ 

tween  the  Pantheistic  mysticism  of  the  East 
and  the  mysticism  of  Christianity,  Greece  was 
destined  to  begin  the  work  of  conscience  and 

free-will  taking  possession  of  themselves . 

During  several  centuries,  Greece  adored  deified 
man,  to  free  herself  from  the  oppressive  wor¬ 
ship  of  Nature ;  her  paganism  was  less  mon¬ 
strous  than  that  of  Egypt  and  India,  for  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  idea  of  liberty  to  reside  in  her  idols, 
she  kept  up  the  idea  of  free-will,  of  a  moral 


*  In  Lts  Rtligiom  et  Its  Philosophies  de  fAsie 
ctntrale. 


sense  in  Man,  the  idea  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil,  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  with  faulity,  all  those  foundations 
of  morality,  which  had  been  undermined  by 
Oriental  Pantheism.  Greece  brought  minds  to 
the  gate  of  the  true  religion.  When  the  Chris¬ 
tian  idea  of  the  God-man  shall  be  diffused,  it 
will  find  its  way  prepared  by  the  Greek  religions 
and  philosophies  ;  it  will  take  its  seat  tiuite 
naturally  in  the  temples  and  in  the  schools 

founded  by  the  genius  of  Hellas . Thus 

the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  which 
was  so  long  regarded  as  the  principal  adversary 
of  the  Gospel,  was,  on  the  contrary,  its  most 
powerful  ally.  To  the  disciples  of  Plato  and 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  there  was  only  time 
needed  for  entering  into  communication  and 
for  learning  to  understand  each  other,  before 
embracing  in  the  name  of  the  eternal 
In  a  very  few  centuries  Athens  and  Rome  were 
reconciled  to  the  Gospel,  to  the  do<  trine  of  the 
Word  ;  whereas,  still  to  this  day,  Christianity 
has  not  succeeded  in  extending  on  the  map  of 
the  ancient  world  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  Roman  empire.”* 

But  anthropomorphism  has  its  heresies 
no  less  than  Pantheism,  so  Europe  had 
to  lose  entirely  the  plastic  art  of  Graeco- 
Roman  paganism  before  being  allowed 
to  possess  in  sculpture  or  painting  a 
really  human  manifestation  of  Deity  as 
revealed  by  Christianity.  To  this  end, 
the  ugly  doings  of  the  Iconoclasts  were 
not  without  their  use  ;  and,  long  before 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  had 
begun  that  revenge  of  Asia  upon  Europe 
for  the  results  in  the  former  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  conquests,  this  influx  of  Oriental¬ 
ism,  already  signalized  by  Juvenal,f 
gradually  reducing  the  imitative  arts  to 
mere  accessories  of  architecture.  In¬ 
deed,  during  the  many  centuries  that 
Constantinople  was  the  artistic,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  practically  even  the  relig¬ 
ious  capital  of  all  Europe,  it  required 
nothing  short  of  a  special  intervention 
of  Providence,  of  a  great  permanent 
miracle,  to  preserve  the  creed  and  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Catholic  Christianity  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  concessions  to  Oriental  Pan¬ 
theism. 

The  plastic  art  of  the  Byzantine  period 
must  not,  however,  be  despised  ;  its 
mosaics, t  icons,  ivories,  enamels,  gold- 

*"  Lt  Sentiment  de  la  Nature  avant  It  Chris- 
tianisme,"  pp.  253-55. 

f  ”  Jam  pridem  Synis  in  Tiberim  defluxit 
Orontes,"  Sat.  iii. 

^  ”  Dans  un  grand  nombre  des  C-glises  du 
VI*  et  du  VII*  siede,  la  mosaique,  comme  h 
Sainte-Sophie,  prodigue  touies  les  richesses  de 
sa  decoration  et  se  manifeste  par  des  oeuvres 
magistrales.  Les  artistes  se  plaisent  k  reprfi- 
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smith’s  work,  illuminated  manuscripts, 
embroidered  tissues,  etc.,  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  always  devo¬ 
tional  ;  only  there  is  in  most  cases  so 
little  that  is  human  in  them  that  they 
must  be  judged  as  much  from  a  deco¬ 
rator’s  point  of  view  as  a  good  opera, 
whatever  the  subject  of  its  libretto,  from 
a  musician’s.  A  Byxantine  or  Roman¬ 
esque  church  will  make  much  the  same 
solemn  impression  if  it  is  ornamented 
with  angels  or  with  devils  ;  and,  whatever 
the  figures,  they  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  made  for  the  places  they 
occupy  rather  than  the  places  for  them, 
so  that  if  the  architect  has  required  his 
niches,  for  instance,  to  be  unusually  de¬ 
pressed  or  elongated,  their  occupants 
have  had  to  be  adapted  thereto  with 
Procrustean  rigor,  and  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  normal  proportions  of  the 
human  body  ;  just,  too,  as  the  shape  of 
the  “  Greek  ’’  cross  was  determined  by 
purely  decorative  considerations. 

It  was  not  before  the  twelfth  century, 
after  what  Mr.  Lilly  has  so  well  called 
“  the  Turning-point  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”*  the  pontificate,  to  wit,  of  the 
great  Hildebrand,  that  Western  Europe 
began  to  shake  off  the  artistic  yoke  of 


senter  de  vastes  compositions  dont  tous  les 
details  sc  d^tachent  neuemeat,  ils  (vitent  Ics 
sujets  oil  un  grand  nombrede  bguresse  molent 
les  unes  aux  autres  ;  ils  s'attachent  de  pr£f£r- 
ence  i  ceux  ou  faction  est  presque  nulle,  les 
attitudes  calmes  et  r^guli^res,  ou  fon  peut 
ranger  les  personnages  de  mani^re  i  ne  point 
troubler  la  disposition  uniforme  de  f  ensemble. 
Quelquefois  meme  ils  en  placent  autant  d’un 
cut6  que  de  fautre,  afin  de  ne  point  rompre 
f^uilibre  de  la  composition.  Ce  principe  de 
symC'trie  devait  se  maintenir  dans  fart  byzan- 
tin.  L’esprit  des  peintres  en  fut  si  p4‘n£tr£ 
qu’ils  f  appliquentsans  cesse  et  jusque  dans  les 
moindres  oeuvres  :  ce  (ut  par  lit  que  cet  art,  tout 
en  perdant  parfois  du  cute  de  la  vie  et  de  la 
liberty,  convient  si  bien  k  la  decoration  des 
grands  edifices. 

“  Au  point  de  vue  technique,  les  mosalstes 
byzantins  n’avaient  pas  moins  bien  compris 
les  conditions  de  leur  art.  Tandis  que,  depuis 
le  moyen  ige,  on  a  multiplie  les  tons  afin  de 
rapprocher  de  f  aspect  de  la  fresque,  ils  ne  les 
employdrent  qu’en  petit  nombre,  juxtaposant 
les  couleurs  trancbees,  n^gligeant  les  nuances 
intermediaires.  Comme  la  mosaique  est  faite 
pour  etre  vue  de  loin,  la  durete  de  ces  opposi¬ 
tions  se  perd  dans  fharmonie  gen^rale  de 
I’obuvre,  mais,  en  revanche,  tout  se  d^tache 
avec  une  vigueur  et  un  6clat  incomparables. ’’ 
— L' Art  Syxantin,  by  C.  Bayet. 

*  See  his  Chapters  in  European  History,  vol. 
i.  chap.  ii. 


Constantinople.  This  was  the  true 
Renascence  of  the  Western  world  to  its 
own  aesthetic  life.  Already,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  the  imitative  arts,  if  hap¬ 
pily  not  yet  daring  to  turn  mutinous 
toward  architecture,  were  beginning  to 
aim  at  other  than  decorative  effects  ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
earliest  efforts  in  a  new  direction  were 
often  so  clumsy  that,  for  instance,  if 
in  the  work  of  Cimabue  we  did  not  see 
a  promise  of  Giotto,  it  would  ill  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  equally  gifted 
contemporaries  strictly  adhering  to  By¬ 
zantine  traditions.  It  was  consequently 
fortunate  that  the  new  school  had  the 
half  Pantheistic  religiosity  of  Byzantine 
“  high  art,”  in  which  it  was  cradled,  to 
fall  back  on,  while  struggling  with  types 
which  it  required  really  superhuman  ef¬ 
forts  to  create,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  problems,  both  xsthetical  and 
technical,  which  had  to  be  solved  before 
plastic  art  could  cease  to  depend  on 
decorative  effect  for  its  success.  Cima¬ 
bue,  for  instance,  has  no  idea  of  pictorial 
composition  ;  to  give  prominence  in  a 
group  to  his  Madonna,  he  has  to  make 
her  the  largest  as  well  as  the  strictly 
central  figure  ;  and,  even  of  a  date  as 
low  as  the  fourteenth  century,  Italian 
pictures  are  to  be  met  with  which  almost 
suggest  Hindu  prototypes.* 

In  our  galleries,  those  “  necropolises 
of  art,”  as  M.  Taine  has  so  happily 
called  them,  we  come  across  many  an 
old  painting  which  only  strikes  us  at 
first  sight  by  the  quaint  uncouthness  of 
its  figures  ;  yet,  if  we  succeed  in  imagin¬ 
ing  it  isolated  from  its  present  incongru¬ 
ous  neighbors,  and  restored  to  its  own 
place  over  an  altar,  with  due  accompani¬ 
ment  of  tapers,  hanging  lamps,  etc.,  im¬ 
mediately  it  is  beautiful,  not,  indeed, 
always  pictorially,  but  as  a  piece  of 
architecture  or  music  is  beautiful.  Alas  ! 
that  plastic  art  should  have  come  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  disdain  and  throw 
off  all  dependence  on  such  powerful  re¬ 
sources  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  are  able 
so  often  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  Divine,  in  spite  of  their  whole  work 
hardly  offering  an  instance  of  what  we 
would  particularly  not  only  desire,  but 
expect,  to  find  there :  a  satisfactory 

*  E  g.,  a  small  seated  Virgin  with  Child  and 
surrounding  figures,  No.  Iq4  in  the  "  Salle  des 
sept  Metres  ”  of  the  Louvre. 
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presentation  of  the  God-Man  !*  One 
type,  indeed,  certainly  much  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cope  with,  but  far  from  easy,  or 
rather  many  types,  all  successful  and 
lovely,  were  soon  created  of  the  Virgin- 
mother  deipara,  and  some  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  types  of  angels  and  saints  are 
no  less  happy  ;  but  only  more  disap¬ 
pointing  than  the  God-Man  is  the  God- 
Child  even  of  the  quattrocentisti.  From 
the  Renascence  of  Western  art  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  bambino  is 
either  a  mere  human  child  with  nothing 
but  that  immense  acquisition  from  the 
East,  the  gold  glory,  to  mark  its  Divinity, 
or  else  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  deformity. 
Indeed,  in  the  former  case,  few  are  the 
instances  (certainly  here  and  there  in 
the  works  of  the  della  Robbias,  as  in  the 
exquisite  little  piece  of  color,  attributed 
to  Margaret  van  Eyck,  of  the  National 
Gallery, f  where  the  body,  though  not 
unlike  a  frog’s,  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
graceful),  which  manifest  any  attempt 
at  making  it  even  attractive,  as  if  the 
artist,  counting  on  getting  his  devotional 
«  effect  by  other  means,  had  shirked  giv¬ 
ing  himself  any  trouble  with  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  his  task.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  abortive  attempts  during 
two  or  three  centuries  of  the  more  pains¬ 
taking  masters  that  we  must  be  grateful 
— such  unpleasing  ventures  as  the  old- 
looking  head  on  baby  shoulders  in  the 
otherwise  quite  adorable  “  van  Eyck" 
in  the  ’’  Salon  carr6  ”  of  the  Louvre  ; 
for  to  this  long  beating  about  the  bush 
we  must  be  not  a  little  indebted  for  the 
manifestations  in  art,  unhappily  very  few, 
of  the  God-Child,  which  belong  to  about 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is,  indeed,  infinitely  to  be  regretted 
that  none  such  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  half-century  preceding,  in 
the  exquisite  productions  of  Mantegna, 
Botticelli,  the  two  Lippis,  Perugino, 


*  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  the  face  of 
the  adult  Christ  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  bad  I 
not  seen  a  small  carving  in  silver,  attributed  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (?),  now  in  the  collection  of 
Viscount  G.  de  Kerv^guen,  and  seeming  to 
have  oriffinally  served  for  the  pommel  of  a 
sword.  The  august  face  of  the  Saviour  crowned 
with  thorns  is  coupled  Janus-wise  with  that  of 
a  skull.  For  beauty  as  well  as  for  divinity  it 
is  at  least  not  surpassed  by  anything  known  to 
me  in  Greek  art. 
t  No.  708. 


Donatello,  Mino,  or  of  their  Venetian, 
Flemish  and  Rhenish  contemporaries. 
But  the  creation  came  just  in  time  not 
to  miss  the  last  great  years  of  the  Italian 
schools,  one  of  the  earliest  being  the 
infant  Saviour  blessing  His  little  com¬ 
panion  St.  John  in  the  glorious  "  Leo¬ 
nardo’’*  of  our  National  Gallery,  which 
mutt  at  any  rate  have  preceded  some 
no  less  divine  presentations  of  the  Holy 
Child  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Luini, 
and  the  marble,  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  at  Bruges. 

In  the  quite  early  productions  of 
Raphael,  to  whom  ’’  the  mediaeval  prin¬ 
ciples  lead  up,"  and  from  whom  ’*  the 
modern  principles  lead  down,’'f  the  in¬ 
fant  Saviour  is  always  graceful,  tender, 
and  beautiful,  but,  except  perhaps  in 
the  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (in  the 
Uffizi),  where  the  movement  of  the  arms 
is  singularly  noble,  hardly  more  of  a 
Divine  being  than  the  little  St.  John  by 
his  side.  How  different  is,  in  the  uni¬ 
versally  known  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
the  Child-God,  or  rather  the  God-Child, 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe 
on  His  head  !  Though  perhaps  just  a 
little  wanting  in  tenderness,  this  won¬ 
derful  creation  probably  never  has  been 
or  will  be  surpassed  for  Divinity  ;  but 
how  comes  it  that  it  is  unique  in 
Raphael’s  whole  work,  and  that  in  his 
later  productions,  such  as  the  Holy 
Family  in  the  "  Salon  carr6,’’ painted 
for  Francis  1.,  the  Child  Christ  is  merely 
a  fine  academical  study  after  a  fine  living 
original,  and,  apart  from  pictorial  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  figures  of  the  group,  as 
though  the  painter 'had  had  no  aim  be¬ 
yond  doing  justice  to  his  model  ? 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  at  latest,  we  must  come 
down  to  our  own  time  to  find  again  real 
manifestations  of  the  God-Child  in  art. 
At  any  rate  in  the  long  intervening 
period,  except,  piossibly,  in  the  Spanish 
wood-carving  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  which  is  singularly 
mediaeval  for  its  time,  there  was  hardly 
any  attempt  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  Holy  Child  in  Hubert's  Notre 


*  No.  1093. 

t  Ruskin,  in  “  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting,”  p.  215.  See  also,  on  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  mediaval  painting  in  the  best  work  of 
Raphael  and  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Lilly’s 
Chapters  in  European  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-9. 
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Dame  de  la  Delivrance  (an  ex-voto  for 
the  church  of  his  village,  but  so  popu¬ 
larized  by  photography  and  engraving), 
or  in  several  lovely  paintings  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  German  schools.  Nor  is  it 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  masters, 
whose  endeavor  has  been  to  bring  back 
plastic  art  to  the  point  wh^e  it  began 
to  go  astray  through  sacrificing  ends  to 
means,  that  they  have  not  listened  to 
the  mischievous  pride  which  would  make 
originality  the  artist’s  chief  aim,  seeing 
that  the  Homeric  epos,  the  types  of  the 
Greek  gods,  the  mediaeval  cathedral, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  liturgies,  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  passion-play — almost  all  the 
most  perfect  masterpieces  of  the  world, 
were  practically  the  work  of  many  gen¬ 


erations,  each  successive  master  taking 
it  up,  not  seldom  apocryphally,  to  im¬ 
prove  by  elmination,  addition  or  correc¬ 
tion  on  what  had  been  achieved  by  the 
best,  known  to  him,  of  his  predecessors. 

What  is  more  to  be  feared  for  the 
nobler  efforts  of  contemporary  art  than 
lack  of  originality  is  that  the  artificial 
soil  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture 
in  which  it  is  planted,  however  rich,  may 
have  but  little  depth,  and  that  under¬ 
neath  there  lies  a  stony  substratum  of 
materialism  and  unbelief  ;  so  that,  al¬ 
though  the  good  seed,  as  in  the  parable, 
has  sprung  up  forthwith,  the  plants  may 
be  destined  soon  to  wither  away  from 
lack  of  moisture  for  their  roots. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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In  a  field  so  wide  as  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Kovel,  sport  is  spoiled  both  when 
too  much  and  too  little  game  is  on  foot. 
On  every  side  the  scent  lies  so  fresh, 
that  the  morning  might  be  wasted  in 
choosing  which  to  pursue.  After  sketch¬ 
ing  in  bare  outline  the  growth  of  the 
English  Novel  out  of  its  ancient,  mediae¬ 
val,  and  Renaissance  elements,  we  shall 
restrict  ourselves  to  its  development  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  laid  his  spell  on  a 
listening  world.  **  Apr^s  lui  le  del¬ 
uge.”  The  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
of  Vallombrosa  fell  not  more  thickly 
than  modern  novels  fall  from  the  press. 
To  those  who  write  for  fame,  or  bread, 
or  both,  must  now  be  added  those  who 
write  from  boredom.  The  world  is  the 
novelist’s  oyster  ;  he  has  but  to  open  it 
with  his  pen. 

Nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,  not 

•  I.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe, 
1719.  2.  Clarissa  Harlowe  By  Samuel  Rich¬ 
ardson,  1749.  3.  Tom  Jones.  By  Henry 

Fielding,  1749.  4.  Roderick  Random.  By 

Tobias  Smollett,  1748.  5.  Tristram  Shandy. 

By  Laurence  Sterne,  1759-67.  6.  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  1766. 
7.  Evelina.  By  Francieea  Burney,  1778.  8. 
Castle  of  Otranto.  By  Horace  Walpole,  1764. 
9  The  Old  English  Baron.  By  Clara  Reeve, 
1777.  10.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  By 

Ann  Radcliffe,  1794.  n.  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw.  By  Jane  Porter,  1803.  I2.  Caleb  Wil¬ 
liams.  By  William  Godwin,  1794.  13.  A 

Simple  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  1791. 


even  the  Novel.  The  claim  to  its  mod¬ 
ern  invention  might  be  retorted  by  the 
assertion  that  Joe  Miller  himself  was 
born  at  Athens,  and  educated  at  Bagdad 
by  a  Scandinavian  Skald.  One  inquirer 
traces  the  origin  of  the  novel  to  classic 
writers,  another  to  the  Norseman,  a 
third  to  the  Arabs  ;  a  fourth  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  theories. 
Prose  fiction,  if  followed  to  its  source 
through  modern  novels,  ideal  romances, 
mediaeval  tales  of  chivalry,  and  the  bal¬ 
lads  of  ruder  ages,  will  prove  to  be  his¬ 
tory  told  in  metre.  It  is  in  truth  an 
accommodation  of  the  epic  poem  to  the 
average  capacity  of  numerous  readers. 
Mediaeval  and  Ideal  Romances  passed 
from  fact  to  fiction  ;  modern  novels  ap¬ 
proximated  from  fiction  to  fact.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  novels  were  narrowed 
by  the  reaction  against  ideal  romance 
into  the  realism  of  Defoe,  then  expanded 
into  the  real  life  of  Fielding,  and  finally 
luxuriated  in  the  imagination  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe.  But  they  still  retained  the 
characteristic  by  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  their  romantic  predeces¬ 
sors.  Modern  novels  continue  to  be 
fictions  founded  on  fact. 

Classic  Greece  and  Rome  had  no 
novels  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  bard  became  a 
dramatist ;  among  the  moderns  a  ro¬ 
mancer.  The  audience  of  the  Greek 
bard  was  the  concentrated  intelligence 
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of  a  city  ;  the  mediaeval  minstrel  ad* 
dressed  the  less  cultivated  inmates  of 
scattered  baronial  balls.  It  was  once 
conjectured  that  slavery  and  the  Ori¬ 
ental  separation  of  the  sexes  robbed 
classic  communities  of  the  novelist’s 
material.  But  slavery  produced  its 
Dromios,  and  the  subordination  of 
women  a  Xantippe.  The  complicated 
causes  calibres  which  exercised  the  minds 
of  Roman  jurists  ;  the  life  at  fashionable 
health-resorts  like  Baiae  or  Sinuessa  ; 
the  diary  of  a  physician  like  Musa  ;  the 
swarm  of  Jews,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and 
cutthroats,  that  fringed  the  borders  of 
great  cities,  offered  material  enough  in 
rich  abundance  for  social  satirists  or 
painters  of  manners  and  morals.  In  the 
baggage  of  Roscius,  a  Roman  officer 
serving  in  Parthia  under  Crassus,  was 
found  a  version  of  the  Milesian  tales  of 
Aristides.  But,  speaking  generally,  no 
novelists  existed  at  Athens  or  at  Rome, 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  that 
form  of  composition  ;  the  delight  of  the 
Greek  was  in  the  stage  ;  the  diversion 
of  the  Roman  consisted  in  spectacular 
shows. 

In  another  sense  it  is  true  that  novels, 
considered  as  pictures  of  actual  society, 
are  a  product  of  modem  civilization. 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  works  of  fiction  dealt  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  ideal  life  ;  they  depended 
for  their  interest  on  the  wilful  extrava¬ 
gance  of  their  incidents.  The  real 
world  is  the  field  of  the  modern  novel  ; 
the  events  of  which  it  treats  are  such  as 
might  occur  in  ordinary  experience. 
Novelists,  as  distinct  from  Romancers, 
“  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and 
show  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.” 

The  Ideal  Romances  which  flourished 
after  the  Renaissance  owed  their  origin 
to  various  sources,  but  chiefly  to  mediae¬ 
val  tales  of  chivalry  and  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  to  their  historical  origin  the 
”  Chansons  de  Gestes”  which  Taillefer 
sang 

“  De  Karlemaigne  e  de  Rollant 
E  d’ Oliver  e  des  vassals 
Qi  morurent  en  Renee vals.” 

In  these  tales  facts  were  overlaid  by  fic¬ 
tion  ;  tradition  buried  under  imagina¬ 
tive  accumulations.  Epic  undergrowths 
clustered  round  parent  stems.  The  le¬ 


gends  that  gathered  about  the  names 
of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  .Amadis 
of  Gaul,  are  embellished  with  classic 
decorations.  Magic  cups,  enchanted 
rings,  bleeding  or  talking  trees,  are 
common  to  Ovid  and  Ariosto.  As 
Daphne  was  turned  into  a  laurel,  so 
Astolfo  wa^  transformed  into  a  myrtle  ; 
Achilles  was  the  father  of  the  invulner¬ 
able  Orlando,  Circe,  the  mother  of  the 
sorceress  Alcina ;  Perseus  bequeathed 
to  Rinaldo  the  invisible  properties  of 
Mambrino’s  helmet  ;  Pegasus  begot  the 
hippogriff,  the  Centaur  the  ”  dreadful 
Sagittary  Bucephalus  was  the  sire  of 
Bayard.  In  his  sympathy  with  the  Tro¬ 
jans  Shakspeare  represented  the  Latin 
tradition  :  by  honoring  Hector,  he  hon¬ 
ored  an  ancestor.  Mediaeval  romancers 
recognized  their  parent  stock.  Was  not 
Durindana  the  very  sword  which  Hector 
wielded,  the  King  of  France  descended 
from  Marcomeris  the  son  of  Hector, 
and  the  lineage  of  the  Frankish  nation 
commemorated  in  the  city  of  Paris  ? 
The  older  tales  of  chivalry  are  long, 
rambling  stories,  without  unity  of  design 
or  variety  of  incident  ;  but  they  praise 
knightly  virtues  of  religious  zeal,  of  gen¬ 
erosity,  bravery,  and  devotion  to  women. 
It  is  of  the  later  and  more  degraded  ver¬ 
sions  that  Ascham  spmke  when  he  said, 
”  their  whole  pleasure  standeth  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bolde  bawdrie.”  Be¬ 
sides  aiding  the  minstrels  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  chivalrous  tales,  the  monks  put 
forward  tales  in  which  the  Devil  com¬ 
peted  for  popularity  with  the  enchant¬ 
ers.  In  the  wild  legends  of  the  Saints, 
which  were  gathered  in  collections  like 
the  ”  Legenda  Aurea,”  serfs  escaped 
the  monotony  of  mediaeval  life.  Monas¬ 
tic  tales  were  more  popular  in  hovels 
than  in  halls.  Magic  was  always  over¬ 
come  by  valor  ;  but  the  conclusion  of 
a  saintly  legend  was  less  flattering  to 
the  feudal  baron.  To  these  two  main 
sources  of  Ideal  Romances  must  be 
added  late  Greek  and  Latin  fictions, 
like  "  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  or 
”  The  Golden  Ass,”  French  fabliaux 
and  Italian  tales  of  ingenious  gallantry, 
such  as  those  collected  in  the  ”  Cento 
Nouvelle  Antiche”  or  popularized  by 
Boccaccio  ;  and,  lastly.  Oriental  fiction 
which  not  only  added  an  Eastern  rich¬ 
ness  and  profusion  of  coloring  to  the 
legends  of  Western  Europe,  but  con- 
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tributed  many  of  the  details  and  inci-  madrigals,  explore  the  “  Pays  de  Ten- 
dents  that  ultimately  became  the  com-  dre,”  and  discuss  the  metaphysics  of 
roon  property  of  all  romancers  and  dram-  the  heart.  She  published  the  "  Grand 
atists.  Cyrus”  in  1635.  Artamenes  is  the  as- 

Out  of  these  different  elements,  as  the  sumed  name  of  Cyrus,  who  makes  wars 
influence  of  chivalry  declined,  were  de-  to  rescue  Mandane.  Even  men  like 
veloped  the  various  forms  of  Ideal  Ro-  Major  Bellenden,  who  knew  the  prowess 
mances.  In  the  prolific  family  of  ideal  of  Corporal  Raddlebanes,  found  it  hard 
fiction  must  be  included  Pastoral  ro*  to  believe  that  ‘  Artamines,  or  what  d’ye 
mances  like  the  “  Astraea”  of  D'Urf^  ;  call  him  ?  fought  single-handed  with  a 
Political  romances  like  F^nelon’s  “Tele-  whole  battalion.”  M.  Cousin  has  re- 
machus  the  “Gusto  picaresco”  of  covered  the  lost  key  to  this  allegorical 
Spain,  or  romances  of  roguery,  which  work  which  contains  sketches  of  contem- 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  Scarron,  pK)rary  celebrities.  Mandane  is  Madame 
Le  Sage,  and  Defoe  ;  Comic  romances  de  Longueville ;  Cyrus  is  the  great 
like  the  masterpieces  of  Rabelais  or  Cond6,  whose  exploits  at  the  siege  of 
Cervantes,  which  bristle  with  satirical  Dunkirk  and  the  battles  of  Lens  and 
allusions  to  the  rhodomontade  of  knight-  Rocroy  are  commemorated  in  the  siege 
errantry,  or  veil  under  feigned  names  of  Cumae,  the  battle  of  Thybarra,  and 
their  derision  of  the  men,  manners,  and  the  campaign  against  the  Messagetae. 
morals  of  the  day.  Pantagruel  and  Dul-  CalprenMe’s  “  Cl^opatre”  was  pub- 
cinea  overthrew  the  empire  of  Amadis  lished  in  twelve  octavo  volumes  ; 
and  Oriana,  of  Rogero  and  Bradamant.  Scud^ry’s  “  Cl6lie”  in  ten  octavo  vol- 
Later  scions  of  the  same  stock  were  umes  of  800  pages  each.  These  "  pon- 
the  Heroic  romances  of  the  seventeenth  derous  folios,”  as  Scott  says  in  a  note 
century.  In  these  fictions,  royal  heroes  to  “  Old  Mortality,”  “  combine  the 
all  generosity,  and  royal  ladies  all  chas-  dulness  of  the  metaphysical  courtship 
tity,  maintain  their  imaginary  virtues  with  all  the  improbabilities  of  the  an- 
through  endless  folios  of  high-flown  sen-  cient  Romance  of  Chivalry.”  The  so 
timent  and  complicated  intrigue.  Heroic  ciety  which  gathered  in  the  Marais,  the 
romance  borrowed  from  late  Greek  and  Rue  de  la  Beauce,  and  the  Quartier 
Latin  fictions  its  incidents  and  perhaps  St.  Honors,  was  composed  of  the  last 
its  amatory  tone  ;  from  pastoral  romance  knight-errants  of  an  antiquated  chivalry, 
its  insipid  dialogues  and  tedious  epi-  They  have  written  their  own  epitaph  in 
sodes ;  from  tales  of  chivalry  the  magi-  these  heroic  unreal  romances.  But  to 
cal  embellishments  of  dwarfs,  enchant-  their  honor  it  will  be  remembered  that 
ers,  and  giants.  From  these  last  it  dif-  the  early  pricieuses,  whom  Moli^re  and 
fered  mainly  in  the  fact  that  love,  rather  Boileau  satirized,  upheld  the  praise  of 
than  the  spirit  of  adventure,  forms  the  knightly  virtues  against  the  depraved 
principal  motive,  and  takes  that  form  of  examples  of  the  Court  of  the  Louvre, 
sentimentality  which  affects  to  adore  Hitherto  works  of  fiction  told  pro¬ 
women  as  goddesses.  It  stands  midway  tracted  tales  of  ideal  princes  and  prin- 
between  the  mediaeval  romance  and  the  cesses,  without  any  attempt  to  paint 
modern  novel,  without  the  vigor  of  the  mankind  or  reproduce  the  actual  con- 
former  or  the  views  of  real  life  and  an-  ditions  of  existence.  But  at  the  close 
alysis  of  character  that  characterize  the  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  a  new 
latter.  Heroic  romances,  like  the  “  Pol-  form  of  fiction  dealing  with  real  life, 
exandre”  of  Gomberville,  the  “  Cassan-  with  man  and  his  ordinary  emotions, 
dre”  and  “  Cleopatre”  of  CalprenMe,  Heroic  and  mediaeval  romances  were 
are  of  portentous  length,  crowded  with  valued  in  proportion  to  their  extrava- 
tedious  dialogues,  inflated  compliments  gance  ;  all  that  was  common  was  re- 
and  wearisome  digressions.  The  most  garded  as  commonplace.  The  time  was 
famous  writer  of  the  Heroic  school  was  rapidly  approaching  when  novels  would 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry,  the  Sappho  be  esteemed  for  their  truth  to  nature, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  round  and  falsehood  in  fiction  regarded  as  in- 
whom,  in  spite  of  her  ugliness,  gathered  tolerable.  The  first  in  point  of  date  of 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  day  to  dress  Realistic  novels  was  the  “  Princess  de 
dolls,  read  riddles  of  gallantry,  write  Cloves”  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  which 
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was  published  in  1677.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  “  Gil  Bias”  of  Le  Sage. 

”  Manon  Lescaut”  of  the  Abb6  Pi^vost, 
afterward  the  translator  and  expurgator 
of  Richardson  ;  the  ”  Marianne”  and 
unfinished  “  Paysan  Inconnu”  of  Mari¬ 
vaux.  Cr6billon’s  tales  are  full  of  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  Court  of  the  Regency  and 
of  Louis  XV.  They  are  profligate  and 
licentious  even  for  the  time,  and  as  such 
are  condemned  by  Smollett  Marivaux, 
as  Voltaire  said  of  him,  knew  all  the  by¬ 
paths  but  not  the  high  road  to  the 
human  heart.  He  introduced  that  over- 
subtle  analysis  of  emotions  which  led 
the  same  caustic  critic  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  weighed  fly's  eggs  in  scales  of 
cobweb.  His  elaborate  style,  with  its 
fantastic  turns  of  thought,  attracted 
Gray.  It  was  this,  rather  than  truth  to 
real  life,  that  elicited  his  famous  ex¬ 
clamation,  contained  in  a  letter  to  West, 
”  mine  be  it  to  read  eternal  new  ro¬ 
mances  by  Marivaux  and  Cr6billon.” 

But  though  France  seemed  prepared 
to  meet  Gray's  demand  for  novels  of 
real  life,  England,  from  the  eighteenth 
century  onward,  ceased  to  depend  for 
fiction  on  foreign  production.  England, 
like  other  European  nations,  had  her 
own  legions  of  the  Saints,  her  own  tales 
and  ballads.  But  the  greater  part  of 
her  romances  of  chivalry,  whether  in 
metre  or  in  prose,  were  borrowed  from, 
or  founded  on,  French  and  Spanish 
originals.  Milton  was  a  student  of  all 
that — 

'*  Resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Utber's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights, 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 

i ousted  in  Aspromont  or  Montalban, 
>amasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.” 

These  legends,  with  tales  imitated  or 
translated  from  the  Italian,  were  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  wandering  bands 
of  minstrels  against  whom  Elizabeth's 
legislation  was  directed.  Metrical  ver¬ 
sions  of  tales  of  chivalry  passed  out  of 
fashion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
but  the  prose  romances  of  Arthur  and 
other  knightly  heroes,  collected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  and  Lord  Berners,  held 
their  ground  for  a  longer  period.  In 
England  of  the  sixteenth  century  ex¬ 
isted  pastoral  romances  like  ”  Arcadia,” 


political  romances  such  as  ”  Utopia” 
or  ”  Argenis,”  and  tales  like  Green's 
”  Pandosto  and  the  Triumph  of  Time,” 
told  in  that  euphuistic  language  which 
more  or  less  corresponded  in  date  or 
character  with  ”  gongoiism”  in  Spain, 
”  marinism”  in  Italy,  and  ”  I’esprit 
pr^cieux”  in  France.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where  on  the  Continent,  the  decay  of 
chivalric  romance  synchronized  with 
the  rise  of  the  drama.  At  a  single  leap 
the  chasm  was  traversed  which  separates 
barbarous  farces,  burlesque  interludes, 
monkish  mysteries  and  moralities,  from 
the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare,  Lope 
de  Vega,  Corneille  and  Moliere.  Occu¬ 
pied  in  dramatic  literature,  and  distract¬ 
ed  by  civil  war,  England  had  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  heroic  romances.  Lord  Orrery 
wrote  ”  Parthenissa' ’  in  the  style  of  Cal- 
prenede  ;  Mrs.  Behn,  Mrs.  Manley,  and 
Mrs.  Haywood  catered  for  the  prurient 
tastes  of  post-Restoration  society.  But, 
speaking  generally,  England  borrowed 
her  romances  from  France.  As  with 
novelists,  so  with  painters.  Hitherto 
England  had  imported  from  abroad  her 
art  as  well  as  her  fiction.  A  Holbein 
immortalized  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.: 
a  Vandyke  preserved  the  melancholy 
features  of  the  patron  of  Rubens  :  Lely 
and  Kneller  carried  on  the  foreign  tra¬ 
ditions  into  the  extremes  of  frigid  man¬ 
nerism.  But  from  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury  onward  England  produced  her  own 
artists  and  her  own  writers  of  fiction. 
Side  by  side  sprang  up  a  native  school 
of  painters  and  novelists,  which  included 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wil¬ 
son,  Romney,  and  Morland,  as  well  as 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne, 
and  Goldsmith.  The  modern  novel,  with 
its  delineations  of  character,  its  views 
of  real  life,  its  studies  after  nature,  is 
reached  at  last. 

Four  realistic  novelists  of  genius,  two 
of  our  greatest  painters  of  lower  life,  and 
several  of  our  best  writers  in  middle 
class  comedy,  flourished  almost  contem- 
pKiraneously.  The  coincidence  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking  to  suggest  an  interesting 
topic  of  discussion.  But,  so  far  as  the 
modern  novel  is  concerned,  a  remark¬ 
able  combination  of  circumstances  fa¬ 
vored  its  growth.  Civilization  was  de¬ 
scending,  and,  as  facilities  of  communi¬ 
cation  increased,  spread  from  the  town 
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to  the  country  ;  the  middle  classes, 
who  since  the  Revolution  had  become 
social  factors,  were  eager  to  hear  about 
themselves ;  in  a  peaceful  country, 
where  wealth  rapidly  accumulated,  there 
grew  up  a  miscellaneous  reading  public  ; 
a  new  mode  of  expression  was  required 
for  a  changed  form  of  society  :  prose 
was  most  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  and  a  good  prose  style  had  been 
lately  perfected.  Ill-success  in  other 
directions  turned  the  attention  of  two 
men  of  genius  to  the  novel  ;  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  like  Cervantes  and  Le 
Sage,  failed  as  dramatists  before  they 
explored  the  fresh  field  which  was  opened 
for  the  display  of  their  powers.  As  the 
new  weapon  was  perfected,  its  width  of 
range  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
Life  everywhere  at  every  period,  human 
nature  in  its  most  varied  aspects,  fell 
within  its  sphere.  With  extraordinary 
rapidity  novelists  annexed  field  after 
field  ;  to  Defoe’s  realism  of  fact  was  laid 
Richardson’s  realism  of  character  ;  to 
the  rich  and  varied  pictures  of  real  life 
which  Fielding  and  Smollett  painted, 
were  added  Sterne’s  subtle  analysis  of 
lighter  shades  of  feeling,  and  Gold¬ 
smith’s  domestic  idylls  ;  by  her  sketches 
of  society  Miss  Burney  opened  out  a 
sphere  in  which  women  writers  have  pe¬ 
culiarly  excelled  :  lastly,  the  Romantic 
school  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  their 
readers  an  ever-widening  range  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction  and  novels  of  interest  or 
of  passion.  As  painters  of  the  manners, 
satirists  of  the  follies,  or  censors  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  novelists  usurped 
the  functions  of  the  Addisonian  essayist 
and  the  Johnsonian  moralist.  Except 
during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Foote,  they 
encroached  upon  the  domain  of  the 
drama.  More  technical  skill  is  required 
for  the  stage,  while  dramatists  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  many  sources  of  interest 
which  novelists  may  employ. 

Eighteenth-century  realism  hastened 
the  disappearance  of  Ideal  Romances, 
fostered  the  growth  and  determined 
the  character  of  contem(>orary  fiction. 
Nothing  was  read  which  was  obviously 
imaginative;  the  very  name  of  Romance 
died  out  till  the  time  of  Horace  Walpole. 
In  one  important  respect  the  true  prov¬ 
ince  and  scope  of  light  literature  was 
better  understood  by  writers  of  the  hrst 
half  of  the  century  than  by  their  succes¬ 


sors.  Early  novels  were  playthings,  de¬ 
signed  for  mental  recreation  ;  the  writers 
had  no  moral  or  social  thesis  to  main¬ 
tain.  In  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  Did¬ 
erot,  Rousseau,  or  Godwin,  they  be¬ 
came  party  manifestoes  written  to  in¬ 
culcate  particular  views  of  life  or  to 
create  sympathy  with  some  special  course 
of  action.  When  once  the  use  of  the 
novel  as  a  polemical  weapon  was  demon¬ 
strated,  its  character  was  changed.  In¬ 
stead  of  reflecting  the  face  of  Nature, 
novelists  looked  on  the  world  through 
tinted  glasses.  Artistically  this  use  of 
the  novel  was  a  retrogression  ;  but  it 
obviously  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  its  growth.  Every  subsequent  social 
change  has  tended  to  render  the  novel 
not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a  necessity  of 
life.  Ascham  denounced  the  follies  of 
the  old  romances  as  unworthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  wise  or  good  men.  In  his 
boyhood  Montaigne  knew  nothing  of 
the  “  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,”  “  Huron 
of  Bordeaux,”  ”  Amadis  of  Gaul,”  or 
any  other  of  the  “worthless  books,” 
which,  in  his  maturer  age,  amused  de¬ 
generate  youth.  Major  Bellenden  would 
have  had  ”  the  fellows  that  write  such 
nonsense  brought  to  the  picquet  for 
leasing-making.”  Though  Olivia  Prim¬ 
rose  confessed  to  the  study  of  logic  from 
the  arguments  of  Thwackum  and  Square, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday,  it 
was  not  the  Quakers  only  who  forbade 
the  reading  of  novels,  or  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  alone  who  regarded  ”  a  circu¬ 
lating  library  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  di* 
abolical  knowledge.”  The  rural  aris¬ 
tocracy  discarded  works  of  fiction.  In 
their  moments  of  enforced  leisure  Gwil 
lim  lulled  to  slumber  the  Sir  Hildebrand 
Osbaldistones  of  the  day  :  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  busied  among  the 
linen  and  the  preserves.  Novel-reading 
was  treated  as  something  between  a 
moral  frailty  and  a  waste  of  time.  For 
many  years  it  was  a  stolen  pleasure, 
bread  eaten  in  secret.  It  was  not  only 
in  the  boudoir  of  Lydia  Languish,  or 
the  hymnal  of  Thomas  Trumbull,  that 
”  Peregrine  Pickle,”  or  books  of  looser 
character,  were  ambushed  behind  works 
of  graver  import.  Acting  on  Olivia’s 
hint,  writers  at  first  combined  instruc¬ 
tion  with  amusement,  lured  readers  on 
false  pretences  from  the  chair  to  the 
sofa,  offered  the  didactic  powder  in  the 
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sweetmeat  of  a  love-tale.  Such  shifts  inculcate  religious  or  moral  teaching.  It 
and  disguises  are  now  antiquated  and  also  excludes  “  Gulliver’s  Travels”  be- 
unnecessary.  A  novel  is  a  novel,  as  a  cause  many  of  its  incidents,  like  those 
play  is  a  play.  Its  use  in  life  is  recog-  of  ”  Pantagruel  ”  or  Bergerac’s  “  Voy- 
nized.  Everybody  reads  ;  women  have  age  de  la  Lune,”  are  wholly  inconsistent 
more  leisure  and  fewer  occupations  than  with  nature. 

formerly;  men  cannot  always,  as  was  The  essays  in  the  ”  Spectator”  do  not, 
said  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  have  if  takep  one  with  the  other,  comply  with 
their  roast-beef  stomachs  ;  exhausted  in  the  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  by  the  struggle  biographical  pmrtion,  which  develops 
for  existence,  and  crowded  together  in  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
cities,  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  live  is  an  exquisite  study  of  real  life  which, 
the  outdoor  lives  of  their  ancestors,  but  for  its  form,  ranks  not  only  as 
Plays,  operas,  concerts,  require  money  the  first,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest,  of 
or  an  effort.  Novels  supply  the  easiest  modem  English  novels.  It  gives  a  fresh 
and  cheapest  form  of  relaxation.  and  charming  picture  of  old  English 

The  modern  novel,  though  not  nec-  manners  with  sufficient  story  to  impress 
essarily  “  a  smooth  tale,”  is  ”  generally  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  No  char- 
of  love.”  In  the  hands  of  Fielding  and  acters  of  eighteenth-century  fiction  are 
Smollett  its  sphere  was  not  so  limited  ;  better  known  than  its  dramatis  persona. 
it  presented  a  more  miscellaneous  and  It  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  ”  Bracebridge 
diversified  picture  of  human  life.  At  Hall,”  which,  as  a  triumphant  specimen 
the  present  day  the  romantic  element  of  humorous  portraiture,  falls  but  little 
predominates.  Novels  deal  almost  ex-  below  the  masterpiece  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
clusively  with  the  passion  of  love  :  the  dison.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Spectator 
sentimental  aspect  of  life  is  throughout  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Though 
prominent.  Other  interests  and  aims  the  family  likeness  is  sufficiently  appar- 
may  be  used  to  heighten  or  diminish  the  ent,  Washington  Irving  displays  the  in¬ 
coloring  ;  but  the  principal  object  is  to  dependence  of  genius.  Master  Simon, 
narrate  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  the  who  acts  as  equerry  to  the  Squire’s 
hero  and  heroine.  With  Walter  Scott  hobby-horses,  is  no  copy  of  Will  Wim- 
love  is  not  necessarily  the  chief  topic  of  ble.  Most  of  the  works  of  fiction,  which 
interest ;  yet  even  he  is  compelled  by  appeared  subsequently  to  the  ”  Specta- 
the  taste  of  his  readers  to  interweave  a  tor,”  were  powerfully,  though  less  di¬ 
thread  of  loving-making.  Dickens’s  rectly,  influenced  by  its  keen  and  genial 
genius  inclined  to  the  wider  range  which  humor,  its  manly  moral  feeling,  its  in- 
Fielding  and  Smollett  occupied  ;  hut  describable  art  of  mingling  grave  and 
his  novels  are  marred  by  the  necessity,  gay,  the  pensive  with  the  whimsical 
fancied  or  real,  which  compelled  him  to  Yet  it  cannot  be  legitimately  classed 
hang  his  disjointed  and  detached  epi-  among  modern  novels, 
sodes  on  the  thread  of  a  romantic  plot.  Daniel  Defoe  is  the  first  of  modem 
The  eighteenth-century  novel,  in  its  first  novelists,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
stage  of  development,  may  be  defined  as  he  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
a  continuous  prose  narrative,  intention-  Ideal  Romance  and  the  novel  of  real 
ally  fictitious  but  consistent  with  nature,  life.  He  was  fifty-eight  when  he  wrote 
designed  to  develop  character  by  means  ”  Robinson  Crusoe.”  As  Richardson  all 
of  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  his  life  wrote  letters,  so  “  unabashed  De¬ 
an  imaginary  hero  or  heroine.  Such  a  foe”  throughout  his  career  practised  the 
definition  does  not  necessarily  exclude  art  to  which  his  novel  owed  its  success, 
the  supernatural  world,  since  to  most  Realism  was  demanded  by  the  age  and 
men  the  domain  of  the  unseen  and  was  congenial  to  the  character  of  the 
miraculous  is  sufficiently  real  and  inex-  writer  ;  an  appearance  of  veracity  was 
plicable  to  afford  a  legitimate  field  for  necessary  to  remove  the  prejudice  to 
the  novelist  of  ordinary  life.  But  it  ex-  works  of  imagination.  Taste  had  swung 
dudes  Banyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  completely  round  in  the  violence  of  its 
or  Johnson's  ”  Rasselas,”  because  such  recoil  from  Heroic  Romance.  Instead 
works  are  not  primarily  biographical,  of  choosing  princes  and  princesses  for 
but  allegorical  or  didactic,  intended  to  heroes  and  heroines,  Defoe,  in  his  sec- 
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ondary  novels,  seeks  his  characters 
among  the  dregs  of  the  population. 
He  writes  without  Are  or  poetry  ;  makes 
little  or  no  effort  to  analyze  or  develop 
character  ;  rarely  appeals  to  passion  ; 
creates  no  plot  which  his  actors  work 
out,  and  which  by  its  evolution  displays 
their  motives  and  feelings.  His  great¬ 
est  novel  combines  intense  originality 
with  the  existence  of  commonplace.  His 
power  lies  in  producing  illusion,  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  air  of  authenticity  to  fictitious 
narration.  The  effect  is  produced  by 
the  frankness  with  which  he  takes  the 
reader  into  his  apparent  confidence,  the 
accuracy  and  superfluity  of  his  details, 
his  judicious  silences,  and  the  seeming 
carelessness  with  which  he  drops  his  un¬ 
important  stitches.  Infinite  pains  are 
taken  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  the  psychological  and  moral 
impossibilities  of  his  stories,  the  mind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  of  the  man  Fri¬ 
day.  A  literary  opportunist  as  well  as 
a  literary  trader,  he  took  a  business-like 
view  of  his  art.  All  his  best  composi¬ 
tions  are  pihes  de  circonstance  based  on 
recent  or  contemporary  events.  The 
“  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier”  and  the 
”  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year”  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  facts  which  fell  almost  within 
his  own  recollection,  and  which  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public. 
“  Robinson  Crusoe”  was,  of  course, 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  was  rescued  from  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  1709.  Defoe's 
talent  is  that  of  circumstantial  invention. 
In  his  own  limited  field  he  is  unsur¬ 
passed  ;  but  the  true  novel  could  not 
thrive  in  soil  which  was  barren  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  of  character.  It  was  necessary 
to  destroy  before  it  was  possible  to  build. 
In  his  object,  and  in  his  choice  and 
treatment  of  subjects,  Defoe  stands  in 
the  baldest  contrast  to  the  writers  of  the 
Heroic  Romance.  The  fantastic  fabric 
of  the  old  ideal  tales  of  chivalry  and 
sentiment  was  levelled  to  the  ground  ; 
the  foundations  of  the  new  construction 
were  laid  in  the  barest  possible  realism. 

The  first  great  group  of  English  nov¬ 
elists  includes  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  Sterne.  “  Pamela”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1740,  “  Joseph  Andrews”  in 
1742,  ”  Roderick  Random”  in  1748, 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe”  and  “  Tom  Jones” 
in  1749  ;  ”  Tristram  Shandy”  was  pub¬ 


lished  from  1759  to  1767.  Probably  no 
one  now  reads  Richardson  ;  few  know 
much  of  Smollett  or  of  Sterne  ;  even 
Fielding  finds  scanty  admirers.  These 
classics  of  our  novel  literature  belong  to 
those  biblia-abiblia,  which  Lamb  said 
”  no  gentleman’s  library  should  be  with¬ 
out.”  A  coarseness  characterizes  all 
four  writers,  which  goes  far  to  explain 
and  justify  the  neglect  with  which  they 
are  treated  by  a  society  that  has  grown 
externally  decorous.  Lamb  said  that 
the  world  of  fiction  is  exempt  from  the 
nuisance  of  moral  laws ;  experience 
shows  that  it  cannot  always  neglect  the 
laws  of  decency.  All  four  novelists  deal 
with  the  material  side  of  love  :  but  they 
do  not  touch  upon  it,  as  did  Miss 
Bronte,  with  the  unconscious  purity  of 
a  delicate  woman.  In  this  res(>ect 
Fielding,  in  our  opinion,  sins  least 
offensively.  There  is  a  mawkishness 
about  Richardson’s  sentiment  which 
would  be  prurient  but  for  his  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  in  Sterne  a  love  of  indecency 
for  indecency’s  sake,  the  leer  of  a  satyr 
from  behind  the  vine  leaves.  Neither 
of  these  faults  can  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  full-blooded  animalism  of  Field¬ 
ing  and  Smollett.  It  is  no  adequate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  coarseness  of  “  Tom  Jones” 
or  ”  Peregrine  Pickle”  to  urge  that  the 
writers  are  moralists  :  offences  need  not 
be  strippied  so  bare  even  for  the  lash. 
Like  the  Dutch  school,  they  honestly 
depict  in  matter-of-fact  style  the  coarse 
boozy  figures  which  moved  before  their 
eyes  ;  they  do  not  perversely  seek  out 
disagreeable  subjects  or  uncouth  models  ; 
they  are  not  reticent,  but  they  do  not 
idealize  vice  or  introduce  details  which 
are  unnecessary  to  develop  their  story 
or  their  views  of  life.  Their  best  and 
only  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facts,  that  the  realistic  truth  with  which 
they  paint  was  characteristic  of  the 
period,  that  the  material  of  their  pict¬ 
ures  is  the  society  of  their  day,  and 
that  novels  were  written  mainly  for  men, 
and  not,  as  at  the  present  day,  virgini- 
bus  puerisque. 

Richardson  works  in  the  same  manner 
as  Defoe,  but  on  different  materials. 
His  aim  is  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity, 
not  to  fictitious  incident,  but  to  fictitious 
character.  If  Defoe  copied  his  pictures 
of  vagabond  life  from  Le  Sage  or  Scar- 
ron,  Richardson  has  been  called  the 
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**  English  Marivaux.”  Marianne  and 
M.  de  Climal  reappear  as  ”  Pamela” 
and  Mr.  B.  Past  fifty  when  he  wrote 
”  Pamela,”  he  was  more  impregnated 
than  either  of  his  younger  rivals  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  realistic  reaction  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  boyhood  was  passed 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  Ideal  fic* 
tion.  Thus  in  his  novels  an  air  of  mi* 
nute  reality  is  curiously  blended  with  the 
interminable  love  intrigues  of  the  Heroic 
romance.  The  language  of  gallantry 
remains  ;  but  in  place  of  the  incidents 
of  combat  there  is  analysis  of  character  ; 
instead  of  magical  embellishments  ap¬ 
pear  the  accessories  of  ordinary  life 
painted  in  the  style  of  Mieris  or  Van 
Ostade.  It  is  said  that  ”  Sir  Charles 
Grandison”  was  originally  written  in 
twenty-eight  volumes  ;  if  so,  Calprenede 
or  Scud^ry  were  brief  in  comparison 
with  Richardson.  A  gentleman  at  heart, 
Richardson  possessed  a  nature  which  is 
almost  childish  in  its  simplicity.  His 
naivete  carries  the  reader  through  scenes 
that  would  be  repulsive  if  treated  by  a 
man  of  vulgar  sensuality.  ”  Clarissa 
Harlowe”  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  liter¬ 
ature.  Every  one  knows  that  at  the 
age  of  fifty  a  plodding,  humdrum,  me¬ 
thodical  printer,  the  self-satisfied  idol  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  proved  himself  an 
original  genius.  Not  only  did  he  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  world  of  literature,  but  he 
created  a  new  tragic  ideal.  Prudent 
Pamela's  most  enduring  monument  is 
Fielding’s  parody  :  Sir  Charles  Grandi¬ 
son  is  a  rose-water  hero.  Both  are  in 
keeping  with  the  age  and  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  author.  But  their  exist¬ 
ence  only  obscures  the  problem,  how 
the  most  prosaic  of  writers  in  the  prosi¬ 
est  of  periods  conceived  the  figure  of 
Qarissa  Harlowe.  Nothing  more  com¬ 
monplace  can  be  imagined  than  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  domestic  life  of  the  elderly 
citizen.  Richardson  elaborated  his  story 
in  the  early  morning  in  his  grot  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith  ;  in  the  evening,  between  tea 
and  supper,  he  read  aloud  what  he  had 
composed  to  a  critical  party  of  young 
ladies,  who  sat  round  a  table  flowering 
muslin,  drawing,  or  making  ruffles  and 
borders.  The  central  feature  of  the 
story  which  he  has  to  tell  is  disgusting  ; 
the  details  are  wearisome,  and  the  length 
portentous.  Perhaps  at  first  sight  the 
figure  of  Clarissa  in  her  pale  primrose- 


colored  paduasoy,  her  flowered  apron, 
her  cap  of  Brussels  lace,  seems  to 
modem  eyes  somewhat  faded  and  old- 
fashioned.  Vet,  as  the  labored  minute 
touches  throw  upon  the  canvas  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  tender  maidenly  girl,  whose 
heart  had  barely  begun  to  unfold  with 
the  spring-like  warmth  of  an  unacknowl¬ 
edged  fancy,  before  it  was  numbed, 
withered,  and  frozen  to  death,  we  slowly 
recognize  that  Clarissa  is  no  conven- 
tionid  heroine,  but  the  highest  imagina¬ 
tive  effort  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Richardson's  great  achievement  is 
that  he  has  painted  a  true  woman.  The 
portrait  is  none  the  less  valuable  because 
it  is  drawn  with  that  genuine  admiration 
of  his  heroine,  which  female  novelists 
rarely  display  towards  their  own  sex. 
In  all  its  surrounding  circumstances  the 
feat  is  not  so  wonderful  as  that  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  who  penetrated  and  de¬ 
picted  the  deep,  ironical,  inarticulate 
passion  of  a  man  :  but  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  In  one  sense  it  is  even 
greater.  Women,  in  their  more  delicate 
shades  of  coloring,  their  retirement  from 
action,  and  self-effacement  in  suffering, 
are  more  difficult  to  draw  than  men. 
Without  a  peculiar  training  and  temper¬ 
ament  Richardson  must  inevitably  have 
failed.  From  his  childhood  Richardson 
had  been  the  confidant  of  women  :  the 
silent  bashful  boy  of  thirteen  was  the 
writer  of  love-letters  and  the  depositary 
of  the  love-secrets  of  the  neighborhood. 
His  conception  of  Lovelace  and  of 
Clarissa  shows  how  habituated  he  was  to 
regard  human  nature  with  a  feminine 
eye.  The  points,  on  which  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  either  sex  dwell  with  most 
particularity,  are  those  which  women 
naturally  select.  He  has  the  female 
delicacy  of  perception,  as  well  as  that 
interest  in  small  details  which  prompts 
him  to  ”  tell  us <r// about  it.”  His  char¬ 
acters  fail  as  the  theories  of  closet-phi¬ 
losophers  fail.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  impulse  or  passion  ;  his  actors  are 
developed  with  machine-like  regularity 
from  well-reasoned  principles. 

Johnson  confessed  that  to  read 
Richardson  for  his  story  would  fret  a 
man  to  suicide.  But  few  persons  now 
read  him  even  for  his  sentiment.  His 
amplitude  of  detail  is  not  inartistic  ;  it 
is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  it  establishes  the 
dominion  of  fancy.  But  the  broader, 
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more  vigorous  touch  of  Fielding  is  the  chanical  and  Smollett’s  typical,  Field* 
style  of  a  greater  master  ;  the  one  gives  ing’s  have  the  reality  of  flesh  and  blood, 
a  minute  inventory,  the  other  a  striking  Walpole  was  bored  by  Richardson  ; 
epitome,  of  nature  :  a  microscope  is  he  called  for  an  ounce  of  civet  when 
needed  for  the  pictures  of  the  one  ;  jostled  by  Fielding.  In  taste  and  artistic 
those  of  the  other  are  best  seen  at  a  dis-  skill  Fielding  is  vastly  superior  both  to 
tance.  To  impart  to  Action  the  air  of  Richardson  and  to  Smollett.  His  grave 
reality  Defoe  told  his  narrative  in  the  irony  and  quiet  satire  are  peculiar  to 
flrst  person,  and  Richardson  adopted  himself.  His  novels  inculcate  no  phil* 
the  device  of  letters.  The  true  instinct  anthropic  reforms,  no  social  crotchets  ; 
of  genius  led  Fielding  to  discard  both  they  are  truly  classic,  distinguished  by 
methods.  No  one  supposes  a  narrative  excellence  of  composition  and  power  of 
told  in  the  third  person  to  be  real  :  but  giving  vigorous  expression  to  broad  aver* 
it  is  infinitely  more  dramatic.  Autobi*  age  sentiments.  Everything  in  “  Tom 
ographers  become  either  offensive  as  Jones”  is  durable  and  substantial,  as 
egotists  or  uninteresting  as  secondary  good  now  as  in  the  day  on  which  it  was 
characters  ;  except  in  books  for  boys,  written.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
novels  told  in  the  first  person  are  novels  none  of  the  sympathy  of  Richardson, 
without  a  hero.  Letters  enable  each  or  the  rude  pathos  or  sombre  power  of 
actor  to  describe  his  own  feelings  for  Smollett.  His  more  subtle  and  delicate 
himself ;  but  a  story  told  in  this  form  humor  does  not  vie  with  that  of  Smollett 
inevitably  becomes  tedious,  disjointed,  in  farcical  breadth  and  force.  Nor, 
arvd  crowded  with  superfluous  matter,  with  all  his  variety  of  active  outdoor 
Both  in  form  and  style  the  novels  of  scenes,  can  he  equal  his  northern  rival 
Fielding  and  Smollett  approximate  to  the  in  inexhaustible  fertility  of  comic  re¬ 
modern  type  far  more  closely  than  those  source.  But  he  has  brought  together  a 
of  Defoe  and  Richardson.  richer  gallery  of  distinctly  individualized 

To  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  belong  no  figures.  His  knowledge  of  human  nat- 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  rapid  devel-  ure,  his  wide  experience  of  life,  and 
opment  of  the  English  novel.  Field-  close  observation  of  men,  gave  him  an 
ing  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  accuracy  in  portraiture  which  equals 
former:  Smollett  avowedly  imitated  the  that  of  Hogarth.  Yet  his  characters 
latter.  Cervantes  makes  the  conduct  are  not  servile  copies,  but  original  crea- 
of  his  actors  follow  from  their  disposi-  tions.  They  pass  out  of  the  mint  of  his 
tions  ;  his  creations  are  living  illustra-  mind  into  general  currency,  stamped 
tions  of  universal  principles.  Le  Sage,  with  the  superscription  of  their  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  men  as  they  More  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  moulded  by  circumstances,  and  in-  he  is  a  painter  of  essential  nature.  His 
sists  less  on  their  internal  dispositions  women  are  less  successful  :  they  are 
than  on  the  effect  of  their  external  con-  matter-of-fact,  commonplace,  healthy 
ditions.  The  one  is  a  painter  of  the  young  women,  with  nothing  character- 
manners  which  result  from  surrounding  istically  feminine  in  their  composition, 
circumstances  ;  the  other,  of  the  deeper  His  robust,  vigorous  imagination  was 
elements  of  character  of  which  manners  admirably  adapted  to  reproduce  the 
are  the  disguise  or  expression.  Fielding  rough  outlines  of  life,  but  it  was  too 
has  been  often  compared  to  Cervantes,  blunt  in  its  sagacity  to  stoop  to  small 
Smollett  to  Le  Sage.  Speaking  gener-  details  or  the  evanescent  lights  and 
ally,  the  comparisons  are  just.  In  their  shades  of  female  character.  He  has 
delineations  of  character  Richardson  none  of  the  delicacy  of  Richardson  ; 
knows  only  the  principles  ;  Smollett  in-  Sophia  Western  is  a  far  less  subtle  study 
sists  on  the  practical  results  ;  Fielding,  than  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Richardson  had 
like  Cervantes,  knows  the  principles  and  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  him 
observes  the  results  ;  he  not  only  notes  both  in  training  and  temperament.  The 
eccentricities,  but  treats  character  as  a  boyish  imagination  of  Fielding  luxuri- 
living  whole.  Richardson  draws  men  ated,  we  should  suppose,  in  horses  and 
only  from  within,  Smollett  only  from  hounds,  and  the  delights  of  sport  Till 
without.  Fielding  from  both.  Hence,  his  marriage  he  formed  no  conception 
while  Richardson’s  creations  are  me-  of  the  inner  mind  of  women.  Richard- 
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son,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  peculiarly  fitted  to  portray  female 
character.  His  idea  of  the  inmost  nat¬ 
ure  of  women  was  a  primitive  ingredient, 
an  essential  element  of  his  mental  con¬ 
stitution.  He  conceived  it  before  his 
faculties  were  fully  conscious.  It  was 
not  pieced  together  from  the  results  of 
experience,  but  it  was  a  constituent 
part  of  his  mind,  supplemented,  cor¬ 
rected,  and  enlarged  by  fifty  years’  as¬ 
sociation  and  experience.  Fielding  drew 
from  observation,  Richard  from  intui¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  subsequent  proofs  of  an  engrav¬ 
ing.  Richardson’s  are  first  impressions  ; 
Fielding’s  pictures  were  taken  when  the 
plate,  blunted  and  worn,  was  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  delicate  lights  and 
shades.  Johnson  contended  that  Rich¬ 
ardson  knew  more  of  human  character 
than  Fielding.  In  abstract  knowledge 
Richardson  may  have  been  the  greater  : 
but  in  drawing  men  as  they  exist  in  or¬ 
dinary  life  Fielding  had  no  rival  near 
his  throne. 

In  the  construction  of  his  plots  Field¬ 
ing  was  infinitely  superior  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Coleridge  classed  the  plot 
of  “  Tom  Jones”  among  the  three  best 
that  were  ever  constructed.  The  praise 
is  extravagant :  the  episode  of  the  ”  Man 
of  the  Hill  ”  is  justly  condemned  as  un¬ 
warrantable.  Yet,  with  rare  exceptions, 
every  detail  has  a  sufficient  cause,  every 
incident  contributes  to  the  catastrophe 
and  develops  character.  The  advent¬ 
ures  form  not  the  ground-work  of  the 
story,  but,  as  in  real  life,  the  ornament. 
Compared  with  Fielding,  Smollett  is  a 
literary  mechanic,  a  builder  not  an  archi¬ 
tect,  rather  a  joiner  than  a  designer. 

Fielding’s  genius  is  limited  to  the 
commonplace,  and  restrained  by  the 
common-sense  of  the  day.  His  mind  is 
prosaic.  He  is  not  sympathetic  enough 
to  attempt  pathos  ;  he  is  dull  to  the 
more  enthusiastic  side  of  human  nature  ; 
scenery  exercised  no  spell  over  his  feel¬ 
ings.  But  his  views  of  life  are  healthy 
and  vigorous  ;  his  morality  sturdy  and 
unaffected.  Tom  Jones  could  never 
have  become  a  Lovelace,  in  spite  of  all 
his  faults.  He  would  have  worshipped 
Clarissa  Harlowe  with  a  manly  devotion 
which  Richardson  could  not  understand. 
Fielding  repudiated  the  sentimentalism 
of  Richardson  as  Johnson  scorned  that 


of  Rousseau.  ”  Joseph  Andrews”  is  a 
protest  against  the  tendency  to  subor¬ 
dinate  principles  to  sentiment.  Hypoc¬ 
risy  is  his  detestation  :  in  the  excess 
of  his  zeal  against  moral  affectations,  he 
is  led,  if  not  to  excuse,  at  least  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  condemning,  the  vices  of 
Tom  Jones.  In  his  hatred. of  shams 
he  closely  resembles  Thackeray.  But 
Thackeray’s  admiration  of  ”  handsome 
Harry  Fielding”  was  elicited  by  the 
hearty  buoyant  nature  of  the  roan  rather 
than  by  affinity  of  genius.  Fielding’s 
joyous  energy  had  little  in  common  with 
the  anxious  temperament  of  his  nine¬ 
teenth-century  successor. 

Smollett’s  weakness  in  comparison 
with  Fielding  appears  in  other  points 
besides  the  delineation  of  character. 
Fielding  writes  a  real  history,  based  on 
fictitious  facts  ;  Smollett,  like  Dickens, 
strings  together  a  collection  of  comic 
episodes.  Fielding  keeps  his  characters 
well  in  view  f’om  the  first,  and  groups 
them  with  classic  art.  Smollett  picks  up 
his  actors  on  his  travels,  and  carries 
them  through  a  medley  of  adventures 
and  mishaps.  His  great  merits  consist 
in  the  irresistible  force  of  his  broad 
humor,  his  endless  inventions  of  bur¬ 
lesque  incidents  and  eccentric  charac¬ 
ters,  his  vigor  and  fertility  of  resource, 
the  variety  of  forms  of  life  which  he  de¬ 
picts,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
events  succeed  one  another.  The  world, 
as  he  describes  it,  resembles  the  close 
of  a  pantomime.  No  such  hurly  burly 
of  horseplay  and  boisterous  roar  of 
laughter  could  have  arisen  from  any 
other  society  except  that  of  the  days  of 
George  II.  Even  at  that  period  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  comic  disasters  is  exag¬ 
gerated.  Like  Dickens,  Smollett  has  a 
keen  perception  of  eccentricities,  and 
disguises  autobiography  under  the  form 
of  fiction.  About  both  there  is  the  same 
tone  of  vulgarity,  the  same  tendency  to 
lay  on  their  color  too  thickly,  to  carica¬ 
ture  rather  than  to  paint  portraits.  Both 
largely  depend  for  their  humor  on  the 
comicality  of  external  appearances  ;  both 
incarnate  particular  traits  and  convert 
them  into  characters  ;  both  individualize 
their  actors  by  their  oddities.  Smollett 
combines  the  coarseness  of  Rubens  with 
that  painter’s  large  flowing  style  and 
force  of  coloring.  Where  he  employs 
his  own  recollections,  he  has  drawn 
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characters  which  deserve  to  be  "  ever¬ 
lasting  possessions.”  As  a  picture  of  a 
Scotch  compatriot,  Lismahago,  with  a 
remote  resemblance  to  Don  Quixote, 
deserves  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Dugald 
Dalgetty  or  Richie  Moniplies  ;  he  uses 
his  medical  knowledge  to  draw  the  ad¬ 
mirable  sketch  of  Morgan,  the  Welsh 
apothecary :  his  nautical  experience 
enabled  him  to  paint  inimitable,  though 
somewhat  caricatured,  sailors  like  Trun¬ 
nion,  Hatchway,  Pipes,  and  Bowing. 
Between  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  there  are 
some  instructive  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  difference.  Smollett  travelled 
like  Smelfungus,  with  a  jaundiced  eye, 
and  the  testiness  of  a  Scotchman  :  Le 
Sage  carries  with  him  the  gaiety  of  a 
Frenchman  who  regards  the  world  as  a 
theatre  which  offers  him  diversion. 
Both  paint  life,  but  Smollett  is  most  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  reminiscences.  With  the 
exception  of  Triaquero,  Sangrado,  and 
the  Marquise  de  Chaves,  Le  Sage  has 
few  personal  allusions,  while  Smollett’s 
figures  are  almost  all  caricatures  of  liv¬ 
ing  persons.  Le  Sage’s  great  novel  is 
a  comedy  ;  Smollett’s  a  farce.  Both 
are  moralists ;  but  Le  Sage  preaches 
virtue  by  laughing  at  Vice,  Smollett  by 
painting  her  in  all  her  naked  coarseness. 

Fielding  and  Smollett  belong  to  the 
same  class  among  novelists.  Both  are 
vigorous  painters  of  real  life  ;  and  both 
increased  the  resources  of  their  act. 
Their  broad  effective  touches  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  Defoe’s  minute  real¬ 
ism  of  incident,  or  Richardson’s  equally 
minute  realism  of  character.  In  humor 
and  style  Smollett  shares  the  honors  with 
Fielding.  But,  while  Fielding  enriched 
the  treasury  of  the  novelist  with  irony, 
skilfully  constructed  plots,  accurate  and 
varied  delineations  of  character  ;  Smol¬ 
lett’s  peculiar  contributions  are  of  a  less 
important  nature.  They  are  confined 
to  the  rude  pathos  of  the  death  of  Trun¬ 
nion,  the  sombre  power  of  the  robber’ s 
cave  in  Count  Fathom,  the  employment 
as  a  ludicrous  effect  of  bad  spelling,  and 
the  use  of  natural  description  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  his  human  figures. 

Sterne  is  more  difficult  to  classify  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  applies  old 
methods  to  modem  life.  But  the  special 
gift,  with  which  he  enriched  the  modem 
novel,  is  the  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
not  in  its  more  permanent  or  strongly 
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marked  outlines,  but  in  the  faint  and  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  shadows  which  play 
upon  its  surface.  It  follows  that  Sterne 
resembled  Richardson  rather  than  Field¬ 
ing  or  Smollett.  In  the  presentation  of 
character  his  execution  is  more  skilful 
and  less  apparently  labored  than  that  of 
Richardson  ;  but,  like  him,  he  appeals 
to  the  sentiments.  He  was,  however, 
no  imitator  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  reminiscences  of 
Rabelais  and  the  old  amatory  romances. 
Acutely  sensitive  to  the  lightest  impres¬ 
sions,  his  nature  was  not  retentive  of  a 
lasting  stamp.  No  one  was  so  quick  to 
catch,  or  more  dexterous  in  preserving, 
the  evanescent  scent  of  every  passing 
fancy  or  transient  emotion  ;  but  he  was 
incapable  of  that  strong  and  deep  feeling 
which  imparts  its  own  peculiar  form  to 
everything  by  which  it  is  stirred.  This 
combination  of  a  soft,  sensitive,  shallow 
nature  constitutes  his  peculiar  gift.  He 
represents  that  simple,  elemental  im¬ 
pression  which  events  make  upon  the 
feelings  without  the  slightest  distortion 
of  the  intellect  or  the  imagination. 
“  Tristram  Shandy”  is  a  pure  picture 
of  the  natural  effect  of  the  affairs  of  life 
as  they  act  directly  and  immediately  on 
the  human  heart.  Sterne  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  rival  Fielding  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  plot.  The  only  unity  of 
"  Tristram  Shandy”  is  its  continual  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  its  author’s  sensitive  nat¬ 
ure.  It  is  a  loosely-strung  chain  of  brill¬ 
iant  morceaux.  Without  plan  or  order, 
it  is  best  read  in  selections.  As  a  work 
of  art  the  “  Sentimental  Journey”  is 
superior.  From  the  nature  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  it  is  less  open  to  criticism  of  inco- 
herency.  Full  of  Sterne’s  rapid  ob¬ 
servation  and  brilliant  presentation  of 
idyllic  scenes,  it  resembles  a  series  of 
exquisitely  finished  pictures  on  the  deli¬ 
cate  paste  of  old  Sevres. 

Like  Smollett,  Sterne  paints  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  mankind.  It  might  be 
urged  as  a  fault  against  the  group  of 
characters  in  “Tristram  Shandy”  that, 
like  the  original  plan  of  ”  Pickwick,”  it 
forms  a  “  Club  of  Oddities,”  a  collection 
of  grotesque  persons  who  could  never 
have  existed  without  the  intermixture  of 
more  commonplace  characters.  But,  so 
far  as  each  individual  figure  is  concerned, 
his  skill  in  using  the  points  which  he 
notices  is  infinitely  more  artistic  than 
24 
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that  of  Smollett.  In  a  whimsical  method 
he  traces  the  relation  of  peculiarities  to 
the  universal  principles  from  which  they 
have  diverged.  He  follows  his  anoma* 
lous  characters  to  the  border  line  where 
they  imperceptibly  shade  off  into  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  and  shows  how  accident 
distorts  natural  types  into  abnormal  ex¬ 
ceptions,  how  every  man  is  a  potential 
oddity.  Mr.  Shandy’s  philosophy  is 
based  on  a  perception  of  these  relations, 
and  of  the  interference  of  trivial  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  formation  of  monstrosi¬ 
ties.  It  is  thus  that  infinitesimal  causes 
govern  the  world.  Had  Cleopatra’s 
nose  been  longer,  the  destiny  of  the 
world  had  been  different.  But  Sterne 
characteristically  entrusts  his  views  of 
character  to  a  philosopher  who,  from  a 
solitary  life,  and  antediluvian  studies, 
has  converted  his  theories  into  para¬ 
doxes,  which,  like  a  moral  astrologer, 
he  has  made  the  basis  of  an  occult 
science. 

Like  Smollett  again,  Sterne  derives 
his  best  work  from  his  recollections. 
The  quick,  knowing  boy,  who  with  open 
eyes  and  ears  haunted  the  mess-room, 
picked  up  a  store  of  comic  incident, 
traits  of  military  character,  adventures 
of  garrison  life.  Uncle  Toby  and  Cor¬ 
poral  Trim,  who  confer  upon  him  his 
title  to  immorality,  are  painted  from  his 
boyish  reminiscences.  Though  he  makes 
a  plaything  of  his  affection,  he  retained 
a  tender  feeling  for  his  father.  Every¬ 
thing  else  about  Sterne  seems  unreal, 
his  indecency,  his  learning,  his  eccen¬ 
tricity,  his  pathos.  He  has  none  of  the 
robust  and  hearty  power  of  Rabelais, 
but,  monkey-like,  apes  with  prurient 
gestures  the  constitutional  coarseness  of 
his  master.  He  imitates  and  plagiarizes 
freely.  We  bow  to  old  acquaintances  on 
every  page.  Passages  are  taken  verbal¬ 
ly  from  the  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ” 
suggestions  from  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
digressions  and  philosophical  burlesques 
from  Rabelais,  the  irony  of  cross-pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  effective  opposition  of 
his  principal  characters  from  Cervantes. 
He  entertains  his  company  in  the  dress¬ 
ing-gown  and  slippers  of  intimacy,  with 
his  grammar  in  disarray,  his  construc¬ 
tions  slipshod,  his  sentences  down  at 
heel.  But  this  eccentricity  of  style  is 
assumed,  to  heighten  the  effect  he  wishes 
to  produce.  His  touches,  though  bold, 


are  singularly  definite  ;  nothing  is  left 
general.  Thus  his  pages  have  the 
sparkle  and  the  color  of  bright  and  lively 
conversation.  He  goes  out  of  his 
way,  like  Dickens,  to  seek  lachrymose 
effects,  to  dwell  ostentatiously  on  the 
tenderness  of  his  sympathy.  Even  the 
death  of  Lefevre  is  only  used  to  heighten 
the  impression  of  Uncle  Toby's  gener¬ 
osity.  His  changes  are  as  capricious  as 
those  of  April;  sun,  rain,  and  mud  do  not 
alternate  more  rapidly  than  do  Sterne’s 
laughter,  tears,  and  dirt.  He  outrages 
the  sympathy  which  he  has  elicited  by 
an  indecent  gesture ;  he  shoots  his 
scholastic  or  irrelevant  rubbish  in  a  spot 
which  he  has  a  moment  before  conse¬ 
crated.  He  is  never  unconscious.  Like 
a  mannered  coquette,  he  invites  the 
reader  to  play  perpetual  hide-and-seek 
with  his  meaning. 

”  Et  fugit  ad  saliccs  et  se  cupit  esse  videri.” 

Yet  the  result  of  all  is  a  book  which  is 
not  only  unique  in  its  delineation  of 
character,  but  fascinating  from  its  odd¬ 
ity.  Sterne  offered  the  ass  at  Lyons, 
not  a  bundle  of  hay  or  a  thistle,  but  a 
macaroon.  So  he  offers  the  reading 
public  something  it  has  never  tasted 
either  before  or  since. 

One  side  of  social  life  yet  remain¬ 
ed  untouched.  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  had  painted  no  fireside 
pictures.  In  March  1766  was  published 
the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  It  is  a  prose 
idyll,  the  first  domestic  novel.  It  is 
also  the  first  novel  which  contains  no 
indecent  expression.  To  critical  eyes  it 
appears  full  of  absurdities,  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  and  improbabilities.  The  maxims 
seem  sententious,  the  villain  a  stage 
ruffian,  the  incognito  of  Burchell  a  the¬ 
atrical  mystery.  Yet  results  only  prove 
the  truth  of  Goldsmith’s  advertisement, 
that  a  book  **  may  be  amusing  with 
numerous  errors.”  The  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield  ”  is  better  known  than  many 
works  of  a  more  perfect  character.  Few 
books  have  furnished  so  many  literary 
allusions.  Full  of  practical  wisdom, 
cheerful  contentment,  humorous  obser¬ 
vation,  and  without  a  touch  of  malice, 
it  has  the  added  charm  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  ease  of  perfect  simplicity.  Dr. 
Primrose  is  one  of  those  characters 
which  posterity  never  allows  to  die. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Parson  Adams, 
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Uncle  Toby,  and  Dr.  Primrose,  bear  a 
strong  family  likeness,  though  each  are 
distinct  and  individual,  to  their  ancestor 
Don  Quixote.  I'he  humor,  at  once 
ludicrous  and  pathetic,  which  each  of 
the  five  creates,  arises  from  the  intrusion 
of  rough  realities  into  their  imaginary 
world.  In  his  simplicity  and  pedan¬ 
try  Doctor  Primrose  resembles  Parson 
Adams.  But  Fielding’s  hero  is  without 
the  dignity  of  the  Vicar.  So  natural  are 
the  whole  Primrose  family,  that  had  Mr. 
Shandy  lived  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire, 
he  would  have  illustrated  his  theory  of 
names  by  the  instance  of  Olivia,  and  we 
catch  ourselves  wondering  what  would 
have  been  her  fate  had  the  Doctor  had 
his  way  and  called  her  “  Grissel.”  No 
greater  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
book  than  Goethe’s  testimony,  that  it 
exercised  a  soothing  influence  over  his 
mind  at  a  crisis  in  his  mental  history, 
and  inspired  him  with  a  new  ideal  of 
life  and  letters. 

The  great  masters  whose  works  we 
have  discussed  had  their  imitators.  Of 
these,  Cumberland,  Johnstone,  and 
Mackenzie  are  the  least  obscure.  Cum¬ 
berland,  though  he  wrote  three  novels, 
is  best  known  as  a  dramatist,  memoir- 
writer,  and  the  original  of  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary.  Johnstone  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Smollett.  He  published 
“  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Guinea,”  in  1761.  The  idea  is  taken 
from  Le  Sage’s  ”  Diable  Boiteux 
Chrysal  plays  the  part  of  Asmodeus.  It 
is  a  satire,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  on 
men  of  the  day.  It  severely  handles 
Whitefield,  exposes  the  abuses  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  law  ;  the  pecu¬ 
lations  of  politicians,  the  horrors  of 
the  Havannah  Expedition,  and  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  monks  of  Med- 
menham,  and  caricatured  sketches  of 
Wilkes,  Dashwood,  Kidgell,  Martin, 
Garrick,  Henry  Fox,  Churchill,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  other  celebri¬ 
ties.  Mackenzie’s  contributions  to  the 
”  Lounger”  and  the  “Mirror”  gained 
him  the  title  of  the  Addison  of  the 
North.  As  a  novelist  he  resembles 
Sterne  in  style.  But  he  also  imitates 
Goldsmith.  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  ”  The 
Man  of  the  World,”  who  ruins  the  son 
and  seduces  the  daughter  of  the  curate, 
is  a  second  Squire  Thornhill.  ”  The 
Man  of  Feeling”  is  Mackenzie’s  best 


known  work  ;  it  formed  part  of  the  il¬ 
licit  library  of  Lydia  Languish.  Har¬ 
ley  is  a  bashful,  sentimental,  sensitive 
hero,  such  as  Richardson  might  have 
painted,  and  Fielding  would  have  paro¬ 
died.  The  novel  is  a  purposely  dis¬ 
jointed  story,  imitating  in  its  discon¬ 
nected  and  fragmentary  chapters  the 
style  of  Sterne.  The  author,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  editor,  explains  this  in¬ 
coherency  in  his  preface  by  the  fact, 
that  the  curate  who  was  first  entrusted 
with  the  manuscript  had  found  it  “  ex¬ 
cellent  wadding.”  The  anonymous  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ”  Man  of  Feeling,”  in 
1771, 'Was  the  occasion  of  a  literary 
fraud  like  that  which  accompanied  the 
appearance  of  George  Eliot  in  literature. 

Miss  Burney’s  novels  are  valuable  as 
pictures  of  fashionable  society  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  her 
day  she  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  pop¬ 
ularity.  ”  Evelina,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1778,  and  “Cecilia,”  which 
four  years  later  Dr.  Johnson  sate  up  half 
the  night  to  finish,  are  now  unknown. 
“  Evelina,”  unlike  “  Cecilia,”  has  no 
plot ;  it  is  a  fresh  spontaneous  story, 
which  displays  a  considerable  power  of 
broad  comedy  :  but  the  dialogue,  with 
some  pointed  and  lively  exceptions,  is 
tedious,  the  characters  insipid,  the  sen¬ 
timents  artificial,  and  the  contrivances 
for  the  introduction  of  the  actors  clumsy. 
Miss  Burney  has  a  woman’s  eye  for 
peculiarities  and  unconventionalities, 
though  she  shows  little  perception  of 
deeper  shades  of  character  ;  she  rather 
describes  single  features  than  faces.  She 
notes  manners,  not  as  they  represent  the 
sum  total  of  our  habits  and  pursuits,  but 
only  as  they  are  displayed  by  behavior 
in  company.  Her  conventional  standard 
of  propriety  is  false  in  its  delicacy,  and 
insipid  in  its  conventionality.  Her  act¬ 
ors,  though  distinct,  are  uniform.  They 
preserve  their  identity  through  superfi¬ 
cial  differences.  Without  real  depth  of 
observation  Miss  Burney  inevitably  be¬ 
came  a  mannerist,  and  copied  from  her¬ 
self.  Like  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Flamborough  family  in  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,’  her  types  of  fashionable 
frivolity,  vulgarity,  or  family  pride,  are 
painted,  each  holding  an  orange  in  the 
hand.  Her  lovers  are  love-making  ma¬ 
chines,  created  to  sigh,  sentimentalize, 
propose,  and  disappear.  Her  powers 
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hardly  pass  beyond  those  of  mimicry. 
If  she  attempts  to  paint  feelings,  she  ex* 
aggerates.  She  is  altogether  deficient 
in  that  keenness  of  perception  which 
stimulated  Miss  Austen  or  Charlotte 
Bronte  to  5nd  in  blankness  of  expres* 
sion  only  a  starting-point  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  demand  for  more  penetrating 
observation.  Miss  Burney’s  head  was 
turned  by  her  success.  Though  she 
was  ”  royally  gsgRcd  and  promoted  to 
fold  muslin,’’  light  literature  sustained 
no  very  serious  loss.  Yet  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  her, 
after  Goldsmith,  belongs  the  credit  of 
raising  the  moral  tone  of  light  literature. 
Heroic  Romancers  professed  to  idolize 
women  as  goddesses  ;  Richardson,  Field¬ 
ing,  and  Smollett  treated  them  as  beasts 
of  chase,  whom  it  is  the  pleasure  of  civ¬ 
ilized  man  to  hunt  down  ;  Goldsmith 
and  Miss  Burney  regarded  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  family  life.  Miss 
Burney’s  best  title  to  fame  is  that  she 
led  the  way  for  Miss  Austen  and  the 
long  line  of  female  novelists  who  have 
excelled  in  novels  of  society. 

In  the  violence  of  their  recoil  from 
ideal  extravagance,  novelists  of  real  life 
made  truth  the  only  province  of  fic¬ 
tion.  Imagination,  poetry,  passion,  were 
banished.  Their  excess  in  turn  pro¬ 
duced  reaction.  The  Romantic  School 
disregarded  both  truth  and  probability  ; 
they  reproduced  in  different  form  the 
wilful  exaggerations  of  the  old  Ideal 
romances.  Heroic  tales  had  fallen  into 
disrepute  ;  yet  even  after 

"  The  talisman  and  magic  wand  were  broke, 

Knights,  dwarfs  and  genii  vanish’d  into 
smoke,” 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  entirely 
lost  their  influence.  Realism  was  but 
half-hearted.  If  heroes  no  longer  clove 
giants  to  the  chine,  they  passed  in  a 
single  year  through  perils  that  scarcely 
environ  the  lives  of  twenty  ordinary 
men  ;  with  all  their  permitted  license 
they  remained  knights  of  love  who  never 
broke  a  vow.  Though  the  bounds  of 
possibility  were  no  longer  over-passed, 
probability  was  frequently  transcended. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  accumulation  of  the 
incidents  that  betrayed  the  influence  of 
.the  proscribed  Heroic  Romance.  The 
insipid  sentiment  of  “tender  tales’’ 
which  .recounted  the  fortunes  of 


*'  The  Fair  one  from  the  first  born  sigh, 

W’hen  Harry  past  and  gaz’d  in  passing  by," 

recalled  the  protracted  gallantries  of  the 
older  school.  The  Romantic  revival  is 
therefore  a  less  remarkable  feature  than 
it  appears  to  the  casual  observer.  If 
the  mannerisms  of  sentimental  novelists 
suggest  the  portraits  of  the  Flamborough 
family,  the  improbabilities  of  the  Mi¬ 
nerva  Press  recall  by  their  incongruities 
the  companion  picture  of  the  Primrose 
group.  The  wild  tales  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  Clara  Reeve,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Monk 
Lewis,  and  Maturin,  and  the  still  greater 
exaggerations  of  their  imitators,  revive 
the  extravagances  of  romantic  mythol¬ 
ogy  ;  banditti  and  ghosts  supplanted  the 
giants  and  enchanters.  Novelists  of  real 
life  appeared  too  exclusively  to  the 
senses  ;  the  new  school  acted  on  Ca- 
bani's  paradox,  “  les  nerfs,  voilil  tout 
rhomme.”  The  disordered  period  with 
which  the  eighteenth  century  closed  and 
the  introduction  of  German  literature 
multiplied  the  pictures,  to  quote  Crabbe 
once  more,  of  the  Chateau  : 

”...  the  western  tower  decay’d. 

The  peasants  shun  it  .  .  .  they  are  all  afraid  ; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed  !  Could  walls 
reveal. 

Or  timber  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel !  ” 

Yet  out  of  these  wild,  fantastic  tales 
sprang  the  historical  novel  of  Scott,  as 
well  as  the  novel  of  passion  and  incident 
of  Lord  Lytton  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Romantic  fiction  began,  like  novels  of 
real  life,  in  a  burlesque.  “  The  Castle 
of  Otranto”  is  a  piece  of  serious  trifling 
which  suited  the  taste  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  The  difference  between  the  two 
schools  is,  as  it  were,  epitomized  in  the 
contrast  between  the  coarse-grained 
vigor  of  Fielding  and  the  affected  dilet- 
tanteism  of  the  founder  of  romantic  fic¬ 
tion.  Architect,  antiquary,  geologist, 
traveller,  Walpole  had  acquired  a  vast 
store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  He 
retired  from  prosaic  realism  to  his 
Gothic  castle  on  Strawberry  Hill,  where 
he  could  “  gaze  on  Gothic  toys  through 
Gothic  glass.  ’  ’  The  ‘  ‘Castle  of  Otranto’ ' 
was  published  in  1764  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  W.  Marshall,  as  a  translation 
from  the  Italian  of  “  Onuphrio  Mural- 
to.’’  It  is  a  Gothic  Arabian  Nights, 
which  fails  to  stimulate  the  latent  sense 
of  supernatural  awe,  a  half-serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  combine  a  picture  of  mediaeval 
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pole  s  success  is  limited  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  external  details  of  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  does  not  trans¬ 
form  his  knights  into  living  men.  At 
the  period  he  describes  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  was  universal ;  its  use  as  a 
motive  is  therefore  in  itself  appropriate 
enough.  But  his  machinery  is,  whether 
from  design  or  accident,  injudiciously 
employed.  It  is  so  paraded  and  ob¬ 
truded,  that  all  the  vagueness  and  mys¬ 
tery  which  encourages  faith  is  replaced 
by  an  undue  familiarity,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gigantic  sword,  helmet,  and 
figure  of  Alphonso  are  not  only  super¬ 
natural  but  unnatural. 

Miss  Reeve  fails  where  Walpole  is 
most  successful.  The  scene  of  the  “Old 
English  Baron,”  which  appeared  in 
1777,  is  laid  at  the  time  of  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  All  the  details  and  acces¬ 
sories  of  mediseval  life  are  wholly  fa'se. 
Lord  Lovel's  sons  apologise  to  Sir  Philip 
Harclay  for  continuing  their  exercises 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  meet  him 
at  dinner ;  they  retire  with  their  tutor 
after  the  cloth  is  removed,  leaving  the 
two  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  Ed¬ 
mund  Twiford  is  called  by  a  servant  in 
the  morning  with  the  intimation  that 
breakfast  will  be  served  in  an  hour.  Sir 
Philip  sups  on  poached  eggs  and  a 
rasher,  and  goes  to  a  comfortable  bed  in 
the  house  of  his  peasant  host.  It  might 
almost  seem  that  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
ambushed  the  “Old  English  Baron” 
behind  the  pages  of  his  ledger.  On  the 
other  hand,  Miss  Reeve  anticipated  the 
reforms  which  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  projected  in  the  “  Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads.”  If  ghosts  are  to  form  part  of  the 
romantic  machinery,  the  verge  of  the 
possible  must  not  be  passed  :  their  con¬ 
duct  and  their  stature  must  be  that  of 
mortals.  She  herself  adheres  strictly  to 
her  own  rule  :  in  the  treatment  of  the 
supernatural  the  “  Old  English  Baron” 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  “  Castle  of 
Otranto.” 

Neither  Walpole  nor  Miss  Reeve  pos¬ 
sessed  a  tithe  of  that  infinite  resource 
and  exuberant  imagination  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  “  Romance  of  the  Forest,” 
the  “  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,”  and  “  The 
Italians,”  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  These 
novels  appeared  respectively  in  1791, 
1793,  1797'  III  tlicm  the  rudeness, 


arouse  superstitious  feelings,  is  replaced 
by  the  most  consummate  art.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  is  a  mistress  of  hints,  sugges¬ 
tions,  minute  details,  breathless  pauses, 
and  the  hush  of  suspense.  Every  agency 
that  can  work  up  the  imagination  and 
intensify  the  impression  is  carefully  util¬ 
ized.  Her  stories  are  essentially  melo¬ 
dramatic  ;  their  only  appeal  is  to  the 
senses  ;  the  sole  passion  which  she  paints 
is  Fear  ;  in  Love  she  wholly  fails.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  character.  No 
human  portraiture  was  needed  ;  it  is  to 
the  excitement  of  the  incidents  alone 
that  she  trusts.  To  this  limited  purpose 
her  materials  are  skilfully  adapted. 
Her  plots,  if  monotonous,  are  firmly  con¬ 
structed  ;  her  language,  though  stilted 
and  paraphrastic,  occasionally  rises  to 
eloquence  and  poetry.  Her  landscape¬ 
painting  is  carried  to  excess,  but  it  is 
carefully  studied  as  an  effect.  It  serves 
to  attune  the  mind  to  the  coming  event. 
The  atmosphere  is  charged  with  appro¬ 
priate  and  well-contrasted  coloring  ;  the 
clouds  are  judiciously  dropped ;  the 
thunder  is  always  ominous  ;  storms  and 
sunshine  are  invariably  opportune. 
Scenery  in  her  hands,  in  fact,  becomes 
a  business  character.  On  the  other  side, 
the  human  element  is  altogether  want¬ 
ing.  All  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  requires 
is  that  the  outlines  of  her  conventional 
actors  should  be  vigorously  drawn,  the 
figures  appropriately  grouped,  the  scowl 
of  the  monk  or  the  bandit  marked  with 
sufficient  emphasis.  Her  villains,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  La  Motte,  are 
mere  stage  ruffians.  Nothing  compen¬ 
sates  for  such  unreal  heroines  as  her 
Ellenasor  her  Adelines  ;  it  is  impossible 
for  the  second  time  to  follow  their  ad¬ 
ventures  with  any  degree  of  interest. 
Whatever  chance  her  novels  possessed 
of  reperusal,  she  herself  destroyed  by 
attempted  explanations  of  her  machinery 
of  terror.  Her  object  was  to  bring  her 
stories  within  the  range  of  ordinary  life, 
to  adapt  the  magical  embellishments  of 
heroic  romance  to  the  realism  of  the 
modern  novel.  But  such  compromises 
proved  an  artistic  defect.  The  reader 
is  more  irritated  to  find  that  the  object 
of  his  terror  is  a  trick,  than  to  feel  his 
curiosity  baffled  and  unsatisfied. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  many  imitators. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  were  content- 
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ed,  like  Shelley  in  his  boyish  novels  of 
“  Zastrozzi”  or  “  St.  Irvyne,”  to  pile 
horror  upon  horror  or  extravagance 
upon  extravagance.  The  fat,  good-nat* 
ured  Lewis,  who  patronized  Scott,  and 
of  whom  Byron  wrote 

“  I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane 

Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again,'* 

published  “  The  Monk”  in  1795.  With 
far  less  originality  than  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
he  drew  largely  for  his  incidents  on  the 
horrors  of  German  fiction.  Abler  than 
Monk  Lewis  was  Maturin,  an  Irish  pop¬ 
ular  preacher,  novelist,  and  dramatist. 
His  plots  are  incoherent,  his  characters 
unreal,  his  incidents  improbable.  But 
he  has  passages  of  wild  eloquence,  a 
power  of  invention,  and  a  command  of 
turbulent  passions  which  at  times  ap¬ 
proach  irregular  genius.  His  best  known 
work  is  ”  Bertram,”  a  play  which  owed 
its  success  to  its  Satanic  character  and 
Byron’s  patronage.  None  of  his  novels 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  most 
powerful  is  ”  Montorio,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1804,  and  was  ”  misnomed  {sic) 
by  the  bookseller,”  as  he  tells  the  reader 
in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  later  novels, 
”  The  Fatal  Revenge.” 

To  the  keen,  observant  eye  of  Miss 
Austen  Mrs.  RadclifTe’s  melodramatic 
marvels  appeared  ridiculous.  Catherine 
Morland,  the  heroine  of  “  Northanger 
Abbey,”  is  not  an  early  riser,  artist, 
skilled  musician,  and  sonnetteer.  Con¬ 
sequently  she  found  in  the  mysterious 
chest  only  the  lists  of  linen  sent  to  the 
wash,  and  a  farrier’s  bill,  beginning  “To 
poultice  chestnut  mare,”  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  previous  occupant  of  the 
room.  The  weak  features  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  novels  are  their  neglect  of  char¬ 
acter  and  the  improbability  of  their  in¬ 
cidents.  Y et  with  all  their  extravagances 
they  added  to  the  resources  of  their  Art. 
They  gave  to  the  tone  of  novelists  the 
eloquence  and  impressiveness  of  poetic 
language  ;  they  developed  the  advantages 
of  natural  description  ;  they  raised  fic¬ 
tion  out  of  the  dull  circle  of  realistic 
pictures  of  everyday  life  ;  they  showed 
that  poetic  feeling  was  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  highest  forms  of  the  modern 
novel. 

Romantic  fiction  contained  the  germs 
of  historical  novels,  and  of  novels  of 
passion  and  incident  which  select  as 


their  themes  unusual  rather  than  ordi¬ 
nary  aspects  of  life.  Before  Walter 
Scott,  the  historical  novel  hardly  existed. 
But  the  mine  from  which  he  drew  his 
wealth  had  been  discovered  by  previous 
explorers.  Walpole  and  Miss  Reeve 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Godwin 
achieved  no  success  in  historical  ro¬ 
mance.  Among  Scott’s  predecessors  in 
the  field,  Sophia  Lee,  and  Jane  and 
Anna  Maria  Porter  are  perhaps  the  most 
important.  Sophia  Lee,  sister  of  Har¬ 
riet  Lee,  the  author  of  the  “  Canterbury 
Tales,”  wrote  the  “  Recess”  in  1784. 
In  1 793,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  young¬ 
er  Miss  Porter  wrote  stories,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “  Artless 
Tales.”  Except  “Barony,”  aU  her 
numerous  novels  are  as  completely  for¬ 
gotten  as  her  infantine  productions- 
Jane  Porter's  “  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw” 
(1803)  and  “Scottish  Chiefs”  (1810) 
still  hold  their  own.  Thaddeus,  a  Polish 
refugee,  once  the  brother-in-arms  of 
Kosciusko,  now  a  teacher  of  languages, 
is  described  by  Sophia  Egerton  as  “  a 
soldier  by  his  dress,  a  man  of  rank  from 
his  manners,  an  Apollo  from  his  person, 
and  a  hero  from  his  prowess.”  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  extravagant  Romantic 
school  was  still  strong.  Shelley,  after 
his  expulsion  from  Oxford,  took  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Poland  Street,  where  he  consoled 
himself  by  thinking  of  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw.  A  greater  and  more  enduring 
distinction  belongs  to  Miss  Porter,  if 
Scott  was  serious  when  he  told  her  that 
her  writings  first  suggested  to  him  his 
own  historical  novels.  He  paid  a  some¬ 
what  similar  compliment  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  admirers  of  Lady  Morgan 
have  claimed  for  the  “  Wild  Irish  Girl  ” 
the  parentage  of  Di  Vernon. 

Scott’s  predecessors  either  neglected 
the  appropriate  accessories  of  the  period 
they  professed  to  describe,  or  crippled 
their  creative  energies  by  slavish  adher¬ 
ence  to  authenticated  details.  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  historical  novelist  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  a  disjointed  form  ; 
talent  may  piece  together  a  mosaic, 
genius  alone  can  fuse  the  elements  into 
a  harmonious  whole.  Mere  study  of 
detail  often  leads,  like  Mrs.  Radclifle’s 
passages — nowhere.  The  spirit  of  the 
combat  evaporates  in  the  description  of 
the  trappings,  till  we  exclaim  with  Trim, 
“  Good  God  !  one  home-thrust  with  a 
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bayonet  was  worth  it  all.”  If  the  novel 
is  crowded  with  antiquities,  it  becomes 
a  didactic  game  ;  if  it  gives  a  bold 
sketch  of  facts,  it  is  condemned  as  his¬ 
tory  assuming  the  license  of  fiction. 
Historical  Romance  is  a  held  in  which 
none  have  wholly  succeeded.  The  his¬ 
torical  novelist  attempts  a  Herculean 
task.  He  has  to  reproduce  to  himself  a 
pasi  age  so  vividly,  that  it  becomes  the 
atmosphere  of  his  mental  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  this  unreal  self  into 
the  characters  he  creates,  that  they  may 
live  and  move  as  real  beings.  Scott 
succeeded  better  than  any  other  writer 
in  the  task.  Shakspeare  neglects  one 
side  of  it  altogether.  He  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  reproduce  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  or  beliefs  of  past  ages.  A  Greek 
father  determines  to  send  his  daughter 
to  a  nunnery  ;  Demetrius  and  Lysander 
go  out  to  fight  a  duel :  the  fairies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  held  their  revels  in  classic 
Greece.  Whether  the  novelist  chooses 
some  well-defined  epoch,  or  some  con¬ 
spicuous  personage,  his  treatment  is 
necessarily  conventional  ;  he  must  fol¬ 
low  the  received  view.  In  other  words, 
he  must  deepen  the  colors  with  which 
popular  imagination  has  exaggerated  the 
features  of  the  period  or  the  hero. 
Looking  to  the  superhuman  difficulty  of 
the  twofold  task,  the  relative  success 
which  has  been  attained,  the  repeated 
failures,  and  the  necessary  unreality  of 
the  presentation,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
the  historical  novel  is  a  legitimate  branch 
of  fiction.  Does  “  Woodstock  ”  rank 
with  "The  Antiquary,”  "Esmond" 
with  "  The  Newcomes,"  or  "  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii”  with  "  My  Novel  ”? 

From  the  Romantic  school  was  de¬ 
veloped  the  novel  of  incident  or  pas¬ 
sion,  in  which  truth  was  shown  to  be 
stranger  than  fiction.  Partridge  saw  no 
merit  in  a  man  who  behaved  on  the  stage 
like  any  one  else  ;  he  greatly  preferred 
the  “  robustious  perriwig-pated  fellow,” 
who  threw  his  arms  about  like  a  wind¬ 
mill.  In  the  “  Storm  and  Stress”  period 
which  closed  the  eighteenth  century  a 
considerable  section  of  society  agreed 
with  Partridge.  Of  this  feeling  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  had  taken  advantage  in  one 
direction.  For  the  wild  extravagances 
of  the  “  Minerva  Press”  were  now  sub¬ 
stituted  the  no  less  strange  possibilities 


of  real  life.  The  new  field  of  fiction 
was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
writers  who  sympathized  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and 
were  inspired  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  discontent.  Novelists 
like  Holcroft,  Bage,  Godwin,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  labored  by  mental  problems, 
moral  paradoxes,  or  harrowing  instances 
of  the  cruel  operation  of  social  laws  to 
prove  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  that 
sympathy  is  never  at  fault,  and  hard 
cases  cannot  be  right.  It  is  impossible 
that  novels  written  with  such  a  purpose, 
however  interesting  as  records  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  phase  of  thought,  can  ever  become 
classics  of  literature.  "  Hermsprong,” 
the  hero  of  Bage’s  best  novel,  is  a  young 
man,  educated  without  the  influence  of 
the  nurse  or  the  priest,  who  enters  upon 
life  with  reason  for  his  guide.  He  in¬ 
flicts  his  principles  of  social  equality  on 
Lord  Grondale,  and  on  Doctor  Blick 
his  views  of  religious  liberty.  By  a 
marvellous  display  of  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  he  saves  the  life  of  Lord 
Grondale’ s  daughter,  and  eventually 
proves  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
Grondale  estates  and  a  baronetcy. 

Incomparably  the  greatest  of  the  new 
school  of  writers  were  Godwin  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  "  Caleb  Williams”  is  a  tale  of 
sombre,  dreary  power,  which  stamped 
its  harsh,  severe  features  indelibly  on  the 
mind  of  society.  "  Hie  jacet”  was  the 
title  that  critics  suggested  for  a  work 
which  they  foretold  would  be  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  Godwin’s  literary  reputation. 
Yet  "  Caleb  Williams”  probably  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  all  his  other  works  to 
save  his  name  from  oblivion.  The  in¬ 
terest  is  excited  by  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  workings  of  the  minds  of 
Caleb  Williams  and  Falkland.  Godwin 
wrote  the  novel  when  the  fire  of  “  Polit¬ 
ical  Justice”  burned  fiercely  within  him. 
Its  principal  element  of  success  is  the 
morbid  skill  with  which  the  elements 
of  the  human  mind  are  analyzed.  It  is 
a  novel  of  crime  :  but  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  those  works  of  fic¬ 
tion  which  merely  reproduce  a  page  from 
the  "  Newgate  Calendar.”  Like  “  Eu¬ 
gene  Aram,”  it  states  a  moral  problem, 
and  is  a  close  study  of  the  human  mind. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  attract  by  the 
factitious  interest  of  ghastly  details.  Its 
faults  and  its  merits  are  characteristic  of 
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the  author  of  “  Political  Justice.”  As  in 
”  Caleb  Williams,”  so  in  his  political  and 
social  theories,  Godwin  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  first,  and  subsequently  reasoned 
back  step  by  step  with  remorseless  logic 
to  the  necessary  premises.  The  strength 
of  both  lies  in  the  firmness  with  which 
he  grasps  his  point,  the  logical  perti¬ 
nacity  and  uncompromising  precision 
with  which  he  works  out  his  central 
idea.  The  weakness  of  both  consists  in 
his  want  of  experience  and  disregard  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  life.  His  char¬ 
acters  are  impersonations  of  the  acute 
mental  guesses  of  a  closet  philosopher  : 
their  conversations  are  stiff,  unnatural, 
pompous.  ”  Caleb  Williams”  is  written 
with  a  twofold  purpose.  Godwin’s  first 
object  is  to  prove  that  crime  ought  not 
to  be  punished  by  law  ;  like  ”  Les  Mis- 
^rables,”  the  novel  preaches  the  natural 
capacity  of  man  for  self-reformation. 
His  second  aim  is  to  show  that  the  law, 
as  administered  in  England,  favors  real 
criminals,  if  men  of  rank  and  influ¬ 
ence,  to  escape  justice.  Godwin  took  no 
pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
system  he  attacked,  and  throughout  be¬ 
trays  his  ignorance  of  legal  rules  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  ”  Mandeville,”  ”  St.  Leon,” 
"  Cloudsley.”  though  in  style  they  are 
perhaps  superior  to  ”  Caleb  Williams,” 
are  weaker  in  substance.  In  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Henrietta  in  "  Mandeville,” 
Godwin  drew  the  portrait  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  wife.  Shelley  considered  her 
speech  to  Mandeville  the  finest  that  was 
ever  penned,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  that  of  Agathon  in  the  “  Symposium” 
of  Plato. 

In  spite  of  his  cold,  passionless  tem¬ 
perament,  Godwin  was  the  friend  of 
“  Perdita”  Robinson,  Harriet  Lee,  Mrs. 
Opie — then  Miss  Alderson — and  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  one  of 
the  most  attractive  women  of  the  day. 
The  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  farmer,  she 
married  an  actor,  and  remained  on  the 
stage  till  her  husband’s  death  in  1779. 
A  slight  impediment  in  her  speech  dis¬ 
qualified  her  from  high  success  as  an 
actress,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  lit¬ 
erature.  A  coquette,  winning  in  man¬ 
ner,  sprightly  in  conversation,  quick  in 
repartee,  an  admirable  teller  of  stories, 
Mrs.  Inchbald  in  society  gathered  all  the 
men  round  her  chair.  ”  It  was  vain,” 
said  Mrs.  Shelley,  “  for  any  other  wom¬ 


an  to  attempt  to  gain  attention.”  Her 
praise  of  "  The  Giaour”  delighted  Lord 
Byron  more  than  any  other  criticism  ; 
Miss  Edgeworth  wished  to  see  her  first 
among  living  celebrities  ;  her  charm 
fascinated  Sheridan  and  overcame  the 
prejudice  of  Lamb  ;  Leigh  Hunt  was  at 
her  feet ;  Peter  Pindar  wrote  verses  in 
praise  of  ”  Eliza.”  From  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  was  wooed  on  and  off  the 
stage,  but  no  breath  of  scandal  ever 
tarnished  her  name.*  Had  John  Kem¬ 
ble  proposed  himself,  she  probably 
would  have  married  him.  He  is  the 
hero  of  her  first  novel.  Mrs.  Butler 
records  that  her  uncle  John  once  asked 
the  actress,  when  matrimony  was  the 
subject  of  green-room  conversation, 
”  Well,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would  you  have 
had  me?”  “Dear  heart,”  said  the 
stammering  beauty,  turning  her  sweet 
sunny  face  up  to  him,  “  I'd  have  j-j-j- 
jumped  at  you.”  With  some  irregular 
lapses  into  scepticism,  she  lived  and  died 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  two  novels — “  A 
Simple  Story”  (t79i)  and  “  Nature  and 
Art”  (1796).  ’’  A  Simple  Story”  wears 

the  most  modern  air  of  any  previously 
written  novel.  She  curtails  the  conven¬ 
tional  length,  and  her  style  is  easy  and 
unaffected.  There  runs  through  the 
book  the  charm  of  a  true  woman.  Her 
dramatic  experience  stood  her  in  good 
stead  ;  she  writes  briskly  and  briefly  ; 
her  conversations  are  lively  and  natural. 
Dorriforth,  the  priest,  educated  like 
Kemble  at  Douay,  who  is  released  from 
his  vows  of  celibacy  on  succeeding  to  a 
peerage  and  marries  Miss  Milner,  im¬ 
pressed  himself  upon  Macaulay’s  mind 
as  the  real  type  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
peer.  The  weak  feature  of  the  story  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  heroine  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  novel,  and  the  period 
of  seventeen  years  which  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  same  story. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  creditable  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald’s  taste  that  she  only  de¬ 
votes  a  sentence  to  the  circumstances 
that  had  soured  Dorriforth  with  life,  and 
inspired  him  with  hatred  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  “Nature  and  Art”  (1796)  was 
written  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  most 
under  the  influences  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  French  Revolutionists.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
pagandist  novel  in  praise  of  natural  in¬ 
stincts  as  opposed  to  artificial  character. 
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It  recounts  the  adventures  of  two  boys 
who  come  up  to  London  to  make  their 
fortunes.  Nature  makes  one  a  musi¬ 
cian  ;  Art  raises  the  other  into  a  Dean. 
All  real  virtue  is  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  The  contrasts  grow  sharper  in 
their  respective  children.  The  Dean’s 
son  becomes  a  Judge.  In  a  very  power¬ 
ful  scene  he  condemns  Agnes,  the  wom¬ 
an  he  had  ruined  and  betrayed,  for  the 
murder  of  his  child.  At  the  time,  the 
novel  succeeded  by  appealing  dramati¬ 
cally  to  the  spirit  which  permeated  a 
large  section  of  society.  But  as  a  whole 
it  is  inferior  to  “  A  Simple  Story.” 

The  novels  both  of  Godwin  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald  are  pitched  in  a  higher  key 
than  those  of  their  predecessors.  They 
appeal  less  to  sentiment  than  to  passion  ; 
they  deal  with  wild  scenes  of  strong 
emotion  ;  paint  dark  pictures  of  sin  and 
remorse,  portray  life  not  on  its  every¬ 
day  side,  but  in  its  romantic  aspect. 
They  led  the  way  for  Lord  Lytton  and 
Charlotte  Bronte.  The  obligations 
which  the  former  owed  both  to  Godwin 
and  Mrs.  Inchbald  were  considerable. 
“  A  Strange  Story”  resembles  in  some 
of  its  outlines  ”  St.  Leon  Godwin  at 
one  time  meditated  writing  a  novel  on 
”  Eugene  Aram,”  and  possibly  suggested 
the  subject  to  Lytton,  who  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  then  aged  novelist. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  more  than  a  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  name  of  the  murdered  man 
in  “  Caleb  Williams”  is  given  to  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  whose  murder  on  New¬ 
market  Heath  is  described  with  such 
graphic  force  in  “  Pelham.”  The  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Agnes  in  ”  Nature 
and  Art”  so  strikingly  resembles  the  im¬ 
pressive  scene  in  ”  Paul  Clifford,” 
where  Brandon  condemns  his  son,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the,  conclusion 
that  Lytton  owed  the  suggestion  to  Mrs. 
Inchbald. 

The  growth  of  the  English  novel  in 
the  eighteenth  century  epitomizes  the 
characteristics  of  the  period.  It  follows 
the  change  from  the  prose  of  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  poetry  of  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  the  realism  of  Defoe  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  extreme  of  its  reaction  against 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  literature, 
and  politics,  whether  chivalrous  or  re¬ 
publican.  From  the  fatal  effects  of 
that  sentimental  disease  which  infected 
Richardson,  England  was  saved  by  the 


sturdy  common-sense  of  men  like  Field¬ 
ing,  and  the  domestic  virtues  that  are 
painted  by  Goldsmith.  As  the  century 
drew  to  its  close,  the  pent-up  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  here  and  there  had  trickled 
off  in  Della-Cruscan  dilettanteism,  final¬ 
ly  burst  its  bonds,  and  flowed  into  new 
channels  of  historical  romance,  or  moral, 
social,  and  political  idealisms.  If  in  its 
general  outlines  the  novel  represented 
the  age,  with  still  closer  fidelity  did  it 
reflect  its  minute  details.  Life  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  every  aspect ;  vivid  side-lights 
fall  upon  manners  and  morals  ;  from  the 
thieves’  quarter  to  Almacks  no  class  is 
omitted.  Never  before  was  society  so 
dramatically  presented  ;  of  no  previous 
age  do  we  possess  a  knowledge  at  once 
so  detailed  and  so  general ;  in  none  ex¬ 
ists  so  rich  a  gallery  of  contemporary 
portraits. 

As  the  century  advanced  to  its  close, 
novels  increased  in  power  and  in  com¬ 
pass.  To  bare  realism  of  facts  were 
added  the  minute,  concrete,  or  analyti¬ 
cal  presentation  of  character  ;  graces  of 
style,  careful  construction  of  plots, 
humor — whether  of  the  broad,  farcical, 
or  subtle  kind — pathos  both  rude  and 
tender,  imagination,  natural  description, 
the  fiery  poetry  and  the  glow  of  passion. 
Men  brought  to  bear  their  masculine 
vigor,  women  their  penetrating  observa¬ 
tion,  upon  the  elaboration  of  the  novel. 
Yet  the  instrument  was  not  perfected. 
Even  the  novel  of  social  and  real  life, 
on  which  the  best  intellects  were  con¬ 
centrated,  was  incomplete.  The  real 
life  of  Fielding  was  real  enough,  but  it 
was  not  the  every-day  world  of  Miss 
Austen  ;  Sterne’s  group  of  oddities 
had  still  to  be  shaded  off,  as  in  nature, 
by  more  commonplace  characters  ;  the 
mimicry  of  Miss  Burney  overlooked 
the  minute  details  of  society  by  which 
women  discriminate  their  own  sex. 
New  strings  remained  to  be  added. 
The  full  power  of  the  novel  of  passion 
and  of  incident  was  undeveloped  ;  the 
historical  novel  was  untried  ;  polemical 
romance  was  yet  to  be  pushed  in  many 
and  opposite  directions. 

What  an  influence  for  good  and  evil 
have  novelists  become  !  Keen,  sarcastic 
critics  of  life,  genial  partakers  of  its  in¬ 
terests,  observant  students  of  its  hopes 
and  failures,  they  have  imagined  stories 
that  strike  a  chord  which  vibrates  for  a 
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lifetime,  painted  pictures  of  life-strug¬ 
gles  and  their  issues  which  indelibly 
brand  themselves  on  the  memory,  or, 
with  an  insight  that  is  born  of  intuition 
or  experience,  laid  bare  the  inmost  se¬ 
crets  of  the  human  heart.  They  have 
formed  conceptions  so  lofty  as  to  be 
everlasting  possessions,  and  created 
characters  that  are  compliments  to  hu- 
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man  nature.  As  the  keen  scimitar  and 
nervous  arm  of  Saladin  accomplished  a 
feat  which  the  giant  strength  and  pon¬ 
derous  blade  of  Richard  could  not  per¬ 
form,  so  novelists  have  enforced  moral 
lessons  more  powerful  than  a  wilderness 
of  homolists,  and  taught  effectively  by 
parables  where  other  teaching  has  pro¬ 
duced  only  slumber.  — Quarterly  Review. 


EVOLUTION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
BY  FRANCIS  H.  BAKER. 


The  disciple  of  Darwin  labors  under 
one  disadvantage.  The  periods  neces¬ 
sary  for  maturing  the  changes  which  he 
investigates  being  so  immeasurably  su¬ 
perior  to  those  relating  to  ordinary  mun¬ 
dane  affairs,  he  cannot  verify  the  se¬ 
quence  of  the  events  by  the  independent 
testimony  of  contemporary  history.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  apply  the  the¬ 
ories  of  development  and  natural  selec¬ 
tion  to  some  department  of  knowledge 
in  which  we  could  have  that  aid. 

Human  society  is  so  largely  subject  to 
the  influence  of  emotions  which  appear 
to  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
the  orderly  operation  of  natural  laws, 
and  its  course  is  so  chequered  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction,  that  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow  any  particular  line  of  prog¬ 
ress  for  a  length  of  time.  Examples  of 
regular  development  are,  however,  not 
wanting,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  is 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  architect¬ 
ure.  To  a  person  ignorant  of  such 
history  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
connection  between  a  Gothic  cathedral 
and  a  Greek  temple,  beyond  the  facts 
that  both  were  buildings  of  stone,  and 
both  had  been  dedicated  to  religious 
worship  ;  yet  that  one  has  been  evolved 
out  of  the  other  is  a  matter  of  simple 
demonstration.  We  can  supply  all  the 
links  of  the  chain  by  referring  to  edi¬ 
fices  still  standing,  the  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  erection  of  many  of 
which  have  been  detailed  by  the  general 
historian. 

To  find  the  source  from  which  the 
European  nations  have  derived  the  art 
of  building  in  stone,  we  must  look  to 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  From  Egypt 
the  craft  passed  to  Greece,  and  from 


the  Greeks  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  be  by  them  disseminated 
through  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
in  the  process  of  colonization.  The 
similarity,  in  regard  to  the  constructive 
parts,  of  the  ancient  Greek  buildings  to 
some  of  those  found  in  Egypt  of  older 
date,  affords  strong  confirmation  of  the 
tradition  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
art  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks, 
however,  in  adopting  it  added  a  new 
feature,  the  pediment,  and  the  reason 
for  this  addition  is  easy  to  And.  ,  Egypt 
is  practically  rainless.  All  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  climate  required  in  a 
palace  or  temple  in  such  a  country  is 
shelter  from  the  sun  by  day  and  from 
the  cold  by  night,  and  for  this  a  flat 
roof,  supported  by  walls,  or  pillars  with 
architraves,  is  quite  sufliicient ;  but 
when,  as  in  all  European  countries,  rain 
has  to  be  taken  into  account,  a  slanting 
roof  becomes  a  necessity.  The  Greeks, 
with  their  eye  for  symmetry,  provided 
for  this  by  forming  the  roof  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  ridge,  at  an  obtuse  angle,  from 
which  it  sloped  down  equally  on  either 
side.  The  triangular  space  thus  formed 
at  the  end  of  the  building  above  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  was  occupied  by  the  pediment, 
and  this  part  of  the  fa9ade,  which  owed 
its  birth  to  the  exigencies  of  climate, 
was  thenceforth  regarded  as  so  essential 
to  the  artistic  completeness  of  the  work 
that  it  was  said  that  if  a  temple  were  to 
be  erected  in  the  celestial  regions,  where 
rain  would  not  be  ‘  possible,  the  pedi¬ 
ment  could  not  be  omitted. 

Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks 
were  satisfied  with  bridging  over  the 
openings  of  doors  and  windows,  and 
the  spaces  between  columns,  by  means 
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of  the  architrave,  a  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  involved  the  necessity  of 
using  long  blocks  of  stone.  But  the 
Romans,  whose  enterprise  took,  a  wider 
range,  were  not  content* to  labor  under 
such  restrictions.  In  their  engineering 
works  they  were  familiar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  whereby  blocks  of  comparatively 
small  size,  arranged  in  a  semicircular 
form,  can  be  made  to  hold  together 
without  support  from  beneath,  except  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  series,  by  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  ;  and 
applying  this  principle  to  architecture, 
they  not  only  gave  to  art  a  freedom  it 
never  before  enjoyed,  but  conferred  on 
it  a  new  element  of  beauty.  The  arch, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks — or,  if  known, 
not  made  use  of  in  their  temples — and 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  first 
instance  from  utilitarian  motives,  has 
ever  since  been  an  important,  often  the 
most  important,  feature  in  architectural 
works. 

The  Roman  architect  was  thus  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  constructive  elements 
— pillar,  architrave,  pediment,  and  arch 
— which  distinguish  an  architectural  edi¬ 
fice  from  a  building  merely  made  up 
of  walls  and  a  roof.  Without  speculat¬ 
ing  as  to  the  origin  of  pillar  and  archi¬ 
trave,  with  their  subsidiary  elements  of 
plinth,  capital,  cornice,  etc.,  it  is  clear 
that  the  last  two — the  pediment  and  the 
arch — resulted  from  the  pressure  of  new 
and  external  circumstances.  Into  the 
history  of  the  orders  we  need  not  enter. 
Their  function  is  that  of  ornament,  and 
the  choice  of  their  forms  was  probably 
governed  by  considerations  of  taste 
rather  than  the  requirements  of  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Classic  architecture  in  the 
best  examples  presents  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  finished  and  matured  art ; 
and  if  the  old  civilization  had  been  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  old  places,  though  an  ad¬ 
ditional  order  or  two  might  perhaps 
have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of  va¬ 
riety,  there  is  no  indication  that  there 
would  have  been  any  important  change 
in  the  style  of  building.  The  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  Roman  Empire,  however, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians, 
brought  into  play  an  entirely  new  set  of 
forces,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
wonderful  series  of  beautiful  and  ever- 
varying  creations  which  we  know  by 
the  name  of  Gothic  architecture. 


Can  we  discover  what  it  was  that  in¬ 
spired  the  mediaeval  builders  in  the 
production  of  forms  of  so  much  beauty, 
often  at  times  when  all  other  arts  were 
dead,  and  gross  ignorance  abounded  ? 
One  consideration  may  help  us.  The 
periods  of  the  Gothic  styles  (including 
those  which  led  up  to  the  styles  to 
which  the  term  is  sometimes  restricted) 
are  precisely  those  which  are  called  the 
dark  ages  ;  and  in  the  successive 
changes  through  which  the  art  passed  in 
those  ages  can  we  not  perceive  yearn- 
ing for  light — light  in  a  threefold  sense 
— religious,  artistic  and  physical  ? 

First,  moral  or  religious  light.  An 
upward  tendency  now  begins  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself.  There  is  an  evident  dispo¬ 
sition  to  make  the  buildings  appear  as 
if  springing  up  from  the  earth,  instead 
of  resting  upon  it.  In  the  temples  of 
antiquity,  all  the  principal  lines  are 
horizontal,  in  agreement  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  mediaeval 
buildings  the  tendency  of  the  prevailing 
lines  is  to  assume  a  vertical  position, 
pointing  heavenward. 

2.  Artistic The  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  paid  little  re¬ 
gard  to  economy  of  material  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  public  edifices.  Many 
of  their  works  seem  to  rely  for  their 
effect  chiefly  upon  their  massive  gran¬ 
deur.  But  the  Gothic  architects  seem 
to  have  been  distressed  with  the  weight 
of  the  material  in  which  they  worked. 
They  found  means,  from  time  to  time, 
to  diminish  its  weightiness,  in  appear¬ 
ance  at  least,  by  diapering,  moulding, 
and  tracery. 

3.  Physical  light.  Under  the  semi- 
tropical  skies  of  Southern  Europe,  little 
regard  had  to  be  paid  to  this  blessing, 
beyond  providing  against  its  excess. 
On  the  removal  of  the  centres  of  civil¬ 
ization  northwards  the  openings  for  the 
admission  of  the  light  of  day  became 
objects  of  solicitude,  and  thenceforth 
the  windows  are  the  principal  parts  of 
the  wall  in  which  they  are  pierced. 

A  naturalist  of  the  new  school  might 
describe  to  us  the  changes  which  would 
be  induced  in  a  plant  or  other  organism 
translated  from  the  sunny  climate  of  its 
birth  to  the  cold  and  murky  atmosphere 
of  the  north,  and  surviving,  by  virtue 
of  its  "  fitness”  for  a  place  in  its  new 
home.  Let  us  follow,  as  rapidly  as 
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possible,  the  behavior  of  the  art  of 
building  in  like  circumstances.  In  doing 
so  we  may  conveniently  take  the  exam¬ 
ples  to  be  found  in  our  own  island  ;  for 
although  the  Gothic  architecture  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  it  ran 
its  course  with  greater  regularity,  and 
for  a  much  longer  period,  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent.  Owing  chiefly 
to  its  geographical  position,  this  coun¬ 
try  was  the  first  to  lose  the  connection 
with  imperial  Rome,  and  the  last  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  state  of 
things  was  in  a  direction  completely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  aspirations  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  general  sense  of 
insecurity  which  followed  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Roman  legions  made  the 
strength  of  their  walls  the  first  care  of 
the  early  builders,  and  windows  and 
doors  were  necessarily  reduced  to  the 
narrowest  dimensions.  Hence  the  heavy 
character  of  the  styles  denominated 
Romanesque,  represented  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Saxon  and  Early  Norman  works. 
The  relative  measurements  established 
by  classic  taste  were  everywhere  ignored 
by  the  Christianized  barbarians  ;  and  if 
even  our  rude  Saxon  forefathers  could 
have  appreciated  them,  they  must  have 
been  abandoned  through  necessity. 
There  are  no  complete  buildings  in  this 
country  which  can  be  pronounced  with 
certainty  to  be  genuine  Saxon  works. 
For  a  description  of  the  buildings  of 
that  period  we  are  dependent  on  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  early  writers,  aided  by  frag¬ 
ments  which  have  been  incorporated 
with  works  of  later  construction.  The 
Saxon  churches  are  described  as  low, 
small,  and  mean,  with  very  thick  walls, 
and  floors  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

For  four  hundred  years  our  ancestors 
endured  these  dark,  dismal  stone  erec¬ 
tions — that  is  to  say,  where  they  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a  stone  church,  for  prob¬ 
ably  at  that  time  most  of  their  religious 
buildings  were,  like  their  houses,  of 
wood.  Two  interesting  features,  how¬ 
ever,  relieve  this  dreary  period.  One  is 
the  triangular-headed  window,  a  remark¬ 
able  anticipation  of  the  pointed  arch  ; 
and  the  other,  the  insertion  of  a  small 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  some  windows, 
which  is  evidently  the  forerunner  of  the 


mullion.  An  excellent  example  of  a 
window  in  which  both  these  peculiarities 
are  combined  is  to  be  seen  at  Barton- 
upon- Humber.  The  date  is  about  a.d. 
800. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
a  first  step  was  made  in  the  direction  we 
have  indicated,  by  raising  the  central 
portion  of  the  building  above  the  roof, 
in  the  form  of  a  low,  square  tower. 
This  served  as  a  lantern  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  light.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  Norman  period  commenced, 
the  upward  tendency  was  much  more 
marked.  The  buildings  generally  were 
more  lofty,  and  the  tower  especially  was 
heightened.  The  splaying  of  windows 
— a  device  evidently  brought  about  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
light  through  the  narrow  openings  in 
thick  walls — now  became  general. 
The  early  Norman  buildings  retain  in 
general  the  Romanesque  character  of 
massiveness,  but  efforts  to  relieve  this 
are  apparent  in  the  rich  carving  of  door¬ 
ways,  the  occasional  wreathing  or  other 
decoration  of  heavy  supporting  pillars, 
and  the  use  of  light  arcades  for  mere 
ornament.  The  circular  section  of  the 
pillar  is  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to, 
but  hexagonal  and  octagonal  pillars  are 
freely  used,  and  sometimes  four  shafts 
are  combined  into  one  pillar,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  clustered  form  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  later  styles.  But  the  most 
important  invention  of  this  period  was 
the  buttress,  which  rendered  it  possible 
to  raise  the  height  of  a  wall  considerably 
without  the  necessity  of  adding  uni¬ 
formly  to  its  thickness. 

In  the  twelfth  century  architecture 
began  to  develop  in  well-defined  forms 
the  p>eculiar  character  which  we  distin¬ 
guish  by  the  term  Gothic.  With  the 
view,  doubtless,  of  providing  more 
effectually  against  the  inclemency  of 
northern  climates,  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
had  been  raised,  until,  at  the  time  10 
which  we  refer,  the  ancient  pediment 
had  grown  into  the  mediaeval  gable. 
Another  important  change  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  Of  the 
writers  who  have  put  forward  their  own 
particular  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch,  it  may  be  said  their  name 
is  legion.  The  theory  that  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  interlacing  of  the  branch¬ 
ing  of  trees  is  a  pretty  one,  but,  we  fear. 
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must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
poetic  fancy.  It  would  have  had  more 
force  if  it  could  have  been  applied  to 
Classic  architecture,  and  not  to  Gothic, 
as  the  worship  in  groves  is  intimately 
connected  with  paganism,  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  is  associated  in  its 
early  days  with  caves  and  catacombs. 
The  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  importa* 
tion  from  the  East,  one  of  the  results  of 
the  Crusades,  has  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  Pointed  arches  had  long  been 
used  in  Oriental  buildings,  and  they  are 
even  found  in  Assyrian  remains.  The 
intersection  of  arches  carried  to  alter¬ 
nate  pillars  in  ornamental  arcades — a 
form  frequently  met  with  in  Norman 
buildings — produces  a  perfect  pointed 
arch.  But  whatever  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  this  form,  it  is 
an  expression  in  a  high  degree  of  the 
principles  which  governed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  pursuit 
of  light,  in  all  the  three  senses  mention¬ 
ed  above.  Not  only  is  the  central  por¬ 
tion  higher  than  that  of  a  semicircular 
arch,  but  the  construction  is  such  as  to 
suggest  that  the  support  of  the  pillar  is 
carried  upwards  through  the  imposts  into 
the  arch  itself,  instead  of  the  force  being 
directed  downwards,  as  in  the  Roman 
arch. 

The  pointed  arch  made  its  appearance 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  al¬ 
most  simultaneously,  but  it  took  nearly 
a  hundred  years  to  entirely  supplant  the 
round  arch.  During  that  time  pointed 
and  round  arches  were  used  indifferently 
in  the  same  building,  as  occasion  might 
require  or  taste  dictate  ;  but  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  the  pointed  form  was 
finally  established.  Another  change  is 
now  apparent,  showing  the  application 
of  a  principle  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  distinguishes  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  Gothic  architecture — a  desire 
to  rely  for  the  beauty  of  the  work  on 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  and  to  make  it  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  possible  of  added  decora¬ 
tion.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  deeply 
cut  mouldings,  in  continuous  lines, 
strongly  marking  out  the  construction, 
which  are  so  noticeable  in  what  are  call¬ 
ed  "  Early  English”  buildings.  More 
lightness  is  also  obtained  by  means  of 
clustered  pillars,  moulded  arches,  tra¬ 


cery  in  the  windows,  and  especially  by 
the  use  of  buttresses.  The  buttresses, 
first  used  to  give  additional  strength  to 
an  already  substantial  wall,  were  com¬ 
pletely  altered  in  form.  Instead  of 
being,  as  in  the  Norman  period,  broad 
and  flat,  projecting  but  slightly  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  they  were  now 
placed  with  their  breadth  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall.  They  were  also  lightened 
by  being  divided  into  stages,  and  di¬ 
vided  in  their  lower  parts  by  arches. 
By  this  arrangement  the  weight  of  the 
roof  and  upper  portions  of  the  building 
was  transferred  to  points  outside  the 
walls,  and  thus  enabled  immense  prog¬ 
ress  to  be  made  in  the  light-seeking 
principle  by  leaving  a  much  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sides  of  the  building  available 
for  windows. 

The  art  having  now  assumed  a  definite 
and  decided  character,  the  succeeding 
varieties  of  style  show  a  steady  progres¬ 
sion  on  the  lines  established.  The  simple 
pointed  arch  was  formed  by  describing 
it  from  two  centres  instead  of  one  ;  by 
using  more  centres,  trefoils  and  qtiatre- 
foils  were  obtained,  and  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  circles  produced  the  cusp, 
another  form  of  point.  Points  now 
appear  everywhere  ;  buttresses  are  pro¬ 
longed  into  pinnacles,  and  towers  are 
surmounted  by  spires.  Ribs  under  arches 
and  vaults  are  multiplied,  to  distract  the 
eye  from  the  weight  of  the  material 
which  they  appear  to  support  Hori¬ 
zontal  lines  and  divisions  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  or  are  broken  up,  until  in  some 
cases  there  is  no  line  to  mark  where  wall 
ends  and  roof  begins.  Even  the  beauti¬ 
ful  geometrical  forms  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  to  give  way  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century 
reigned  supreme. 

As  an  example  of  mediaeval  architect¬ 
ure  at  the  highest  point  of  development 
it  was  permitted  to  reach,  we  may  take 
the  chapel  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
advanced  Gothic  art  in  Christendom. 
On 'entering  the  chapel  the  prevalence 
of  the  upward  principle  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  On  either  side  innumerable 
vertical  lines  lead  the  eye  upwards  from 
the  richly  decorated  ground  panels  to 
the  gorgeous  walls,  which  are  of  crystal, 
for  the  stonework  is  seen  only  as  the 
framing  of  the  glass,  as  the  division  be- 
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tween  the  windows.  The  light  of  day 
is  not  admitted  plain  and  undivided,  to 
show  up  fresco  or  canvas,  but,  resolved 
into  its  constituent  colors,  it  is  forced  it¬ 
self  to  paint,  in  rainbow  tints  which  no 
surface  pigment  could  produce,  the  chief 
events  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  worshippers.  First  we  see  depicted 
the  scenes  of  old  Bible  story.  Past  these 
pictures — through  them — the  lines  flow 
up,  and  show  us  the  corresponding  in¬ 
cidents  and  revelations  of  the  New  Dis¬ 
pensation.  Type  is  succeeded  by  anti¬ 
type,  and  the  dim  teachings  of  the  Law 
are  seen  perfected  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  Gospel.  Still  upward  fly  the  lines. 
Drawn  in  dull,  heavy  stone  as  they  are, 
they  cannot  lead  us  up  to  Heaven,  but, 
having  helped  to  point  the  way,  they 
divide  into  branching  curves,  and  bound 
our  upward  vision  with  a  canopy  or  roof 
of  spreading  fairy  fans.  This  roof  is 
really  a  vault  of  solid  masonry,  in  some 
places  more  than  three  feet  thick,  yet 
there  is  not  a  single  pillar  to  indicate 
that  it  needs  support  from  below.  Not 
an  incli  of  the  material  is  hid,  but  by 
simply  chiselling  its  surface  the  ponder¬ 
ous  mass  is  completely  veiled  by  the 
cobweb  texture  of  the  tracery.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  the  solidity  of  the  structure,  we 
must  ascend  and  inspect  the  rough 
upper-surface  of  the  stone.  Only  then 
do  we  become  sensible  of  the  weight  of 
the  huge  blocks,  some  of  them  weighing 
over  a  ton,  which,  by  the  masterly  sys¬ 
tem  of  vaulting,  are  made,  simply  by 
the  force  of  their  own  gravity,  to  bridge 
over  the  awful  abyss  beneath.  To  And 
the  source  from  which  the  enormous 
weight  of  this  roof  derives  its  support 
we  must  go  outside  the  building  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  buttresses  which  flank  the 
building  on  cither  side.  The  strength 
of  these  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight, 
for  the  lower  parts,  of  course  the  most 
massive,  are  masked  by  connecting 
walls,  and  the  intervening  spaces  thus 
enclosed  are  utilized  as  chantries,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  upper  and  lighter  portions 
visible.  On  comparing  this  chapel  with 
some  of  the  richest  Italian  interiors,  the 
peculiar  character  of  beauty  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  distinguishing  Gothic  art  is 
at  once  perceptible  ;  the  decoration,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  superadded,  is  bound  up 
with  the  construction  ;  the  parts  them¬ 
selves  are  made  to  provide  the  orna¬ 


ment.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view 
this  noble  chapel  is  a  consummate  work 
of  art ;  as  an  example  of  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  it  is  a  triumph  of  engineering 
skill. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
not  finished  till  the  fifteenth  century  was 
far  advanced.  By  this  time,  however, 
there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
reign  of  the  upward-pointing  principle 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Arches  were 
depressed,  right  angles  abounded,  and 
square-headed  windows  were  used,  not 
only  in  situations  where  they  might  be 
convenient  or  appropriate,  but  in  such 
important  positions  as  the  east  end  of  a 
cathedral,  as  at  Bath  Abbey. 

The  perpendicular  style  was  peculiar 
to  England.  On  the  Continent  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  gave  birth  to  a  variety  of 
“  after  Gothic”  styles,  mostly  remark¬ 
able  for  extravagance  and  want  of  taste, 
and  which  speedily  disappeared  before 
the  classic  form  which  had  already  been 
revived  in  Italy.  In  this  country,  how¬ 
ever,  Gothic  architecture  died  hard. 
The  English  art  continued  to  maintain 
its  individuality  for  fully  a  century, 
though  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
its  elevating  spirit.  The  Tudor  or 
Elizabethan  manner,  though  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  baronial  mansions,  and  pecul¬ 
iarly  applicable  to  ”  domestic”  pur¬ 
poses,  has  a  distinctly  **  debasing” 
effect  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  edi¬ 
fices.  The  growing  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  also,  in  the  attempts  to 
graft  classic  ornaments  and  composition 
on  mediaeval  forms  of  construction,  pro¬ 
duces  often  a  mongrel  effect.  In  a 
word,  the  natural  development  of  archi¬ 
tectural  art  was  arrested.  Before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Italian  school  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  mediaeval  art  was  opprobri- 
ously  branded  with  its  present  name  of 
Gothic,  and  the  sublime  fanes  which  it 
had  produced  became,  in  the  language 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ”  mountains 
of  stone,  huge  buildings,  but  unworthy 
the  name  of  architecture”  The  feel¬ 
ing  was,  in  fact,  that  we  had  been  trav^ 
elling  along  a  wrong  path,  and  should 
return  to  the  point  at  which  the  art  was 
left  by  the  Romans. 

At  the  present  day  the  classic  and  the 
mediaeval  modes  have  each  their  parti' 
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sans.  We  will  not  here  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  rival  styles.  We 
will  only  point  out  that  while  the  classic 
art  embodies  the  finished  conceptions 
of  the  ancient  schools  of  thought,  the 
Gothic  is  associated  with  the  chain  of 
events  which  mark  the  struggle  for  na¬ 
tional  liberties.  The  one  represents 
satisfaction  with  an  existing  state  of 
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things,  the  other  progress  towards  an 
ideal.  Having  won  our  liberties,  we 
can  study  in  peace  the  laws  and  usages 
of  bygone  ages.  Having  solved  the 
problem  of  adapting  the  ancient  art  of 
building  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
times,  we  can  indulge  our  fancy  in  the 
selection  of  our  models. — Gentleman' s 
Magazine, 
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BY  HERMAN  MERIVALE,  AUTHOR  OF  “  FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL,"  ETC. 


'  There  are  two  classes  of  subject 
about  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  write 
or  speak.  The  one,  that  about  which 
one  knows  too  little  ;  the  other,  that 
about  which  one  knows  too  much.  As 
to  the  first,  of  course,  the  remedy  is 
easy.  Unless  you  know  enough  of  a 
subject,  let  it  alone  in  that  way  until  you 
do  a  simple  course  which  would,  if  en¬ 
forced  by  social  or  other  law,  so  instant¬ 
ly  and  startlingly  reduce  the  number  of 
us  authors,  orators,  statesmen,  actors, 
critics,  gentlemen  of  science,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  that  the  “  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum"  would  find  itself  a  fact  before 
we  knew  where  we  were.  That  would 
be  very  dreadful,  for  in  these  hard  times 
more  than  ever,  how  should  we  all  live  ? 
those  of  us,  at  least,  who  do  live  ?  And, 
if  we  didn’t,  would  it  matter  much  to 
anybody  ? 

But  then,  if  you  know  too  much  ?  If 
you  happen  to  be  like  Bibo,  when  he 
thought  fit  from  the  world  to  retreat,  as 
full  of  champagne  as  an  egg’s  full  of 
meat  ?  What  if,  as  in  my  case,  one  is  a 
meat-filled  egg  where  the  Drama  is  con¬ 
cerned  ?  If  I  may  be  forgiven  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  I  do  not  of  necessity  mean  the 
Theatre,  which  is  too  often  very  much 
less  like  the  Drama  than  almost  any  in¬ 
stitution  I  know  :  less  like  it  far  than 
History  ;  less  like  it  far  than  Truth  ; 
less  like  it  far  than  the  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  life  which  work  their  own 
very  scenes  and  acts  out  beneath  our 
eyes,  through  an  infinite  mist  of  laugh¬ 
ter  or  of  tears  ;  or,  truer  yet,  of  tears 
and  laughter  mixed.  No,  the  Drama  is 
not  always  the  Theatre  ;  but  it  is  what 
the  Theatre  ought  to  be.  It  ought  not 
to  be  content  with  holding  the  mirror 


up  to  Nature  ;  it  should  be  Nature’s 
mirror  itself.  "  Quicquid  agunt  homi¬ 
nes  :  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas  — to 
be  mistranslated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
un-Latined  as  :  "  All  that  men  are.  De¬ 
sire,  Fear,  Anger,  Sense  — that  is  the 
Drama,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  in  that 
same  meaty  egg,  all  depends  on  which 
end  we  chip  first.  Shall  we  begin  with 
the  thick  end,  the  Drama  as  it  ought  to 
be — or  with  the  thin  end,  the  Drama  as 
it  is  ? 

Now  the  pessimist  or  the  cynic,  no 
doubt,  would  give  us  the  comfortable 
encouragement  of  assuring  us,  that  what¬ 
ever  else  may  happen  to  us,  we  cannot 
on  this  subject  run  the  worst  of  all  human 
risks,  the  risk  of  being  bored.  For  be 
would  tell  us  that  a  paper  on  the  Drama 
of  the  Day  could  not  be  long  enough  for 
that,  because  there  is  none.  But  I  am 
myself  neither  pessimist  nor  cynic,  thank 
Heaven,  and  none  the  worse  for  that. 
As  far  as  the  Drama  is  concerned,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  over  my 
youthful  instincts,  of  loving  "  the  play." 
In  fact  the  first  play  I  ever  saw  was  the 
one  I  liked  the  least,  and  remember  al¬ 
most  the  best.  It  was  the  "  Battle  of 
Waterloo,”  at  Astley’s.  In  the  sensa¬ 
tion-scene  of  the  day,  the  English  army, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  red,  occupied 
the  prompter’s  side  of  the  stage.  The 
French  army,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in 
blue,  each  line  consisting  of  exactly  the 
same  number  of  men  on  both  parties, 
occupied  the  O.  P.,  or  opposite  side  to 
the  Prompter.  Two  vivandi^res,  the 
French  in  blue  and  the  English  in  red, 
each  with  a  small  drum  round  her  waist, 
a  drumstick  in  her  nght  hand  and  a  flask 
of  spirits  in  her  left,  occupied  the  cor- 
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ners  of  the  stage  nearest  the  footlights, 
as  comer-women.  From  them  the  van¬ 
lines  of  the  two  armies  converged  in¬ 
wards  to  the  back-cloth,  each  third  man 
on  either  side  having  a  cannon  in  front 
of  him.  The  top-cannons,  naturally, 
met  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and  behind  them, 
with  drawn  swords  pointed  upwards  to 
an  uncertain  kind  of  Futurity,  stood  on 
either  side  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  After  a  deathly 
pause  of  expectation,  consequent  on  the 
top  cannon-man  on  the  French  side 
missing  his  cue,  the  signal  was  given. 
Every  third  man  struck  a  match — 

“  To  each  gun  a  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold  determined  hand 

and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
out  then  'and  there.  The  stage  was 
filled  with  smoke  and  cries.  When  it 
cleared,  both  the  armies  were  dead,  or 
wounded.  The  cannon  survived,  though 
exhausted  ;  so  did  Napoleon  and  Well¬ 
ington,  for  the  purposes  of  history.  So 
did  the  two  vivandieres,  as  the  comic 
characters  of  the  drama,  for  the  private 
purposes  of  the  plot.  As  for  myself,  an 
excessively  nervous  boy  (this  was  about 
1844,  I  think),  with  an  extreme  dislike 
to  gunpowder,  I  trembled  under  the 
benches  of  the  dress-circle  when  the  fir¬ 
ing  began,  stuck  ray  fingers  in  my  ears 
and  howled,  and  was  pulled  out  by  my 
father,  who  was  in  fits  of  laughter,  when 
the  battle  was  over,  in  order  to  see  that 
Wellington  and  Napoleon,  and  Molly 
the  vivandiere,  had  got  through  without 
visible  injury.  For  some  little  time  after 
this  ordeal  I  regarded  the  theatre  with 
some  terror,  I  think  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  little  later  that,  as  Charles  Lamb 
writes  in  his  own  delicious  way,  “  it  be¬ 
came  to  me,  upon  a  new  stock,  the  most 
delightful  of  all  recreations.’*  Nobody 
was  ever  fonder  of  “  The  Play,”  as 
it  is  so  pleasantly  and  familiarly  called, 
than  Thackeray.  “Ain’t  you  fond  of 
the  play  ?’’  I  well  remember  his  saying 
to  a  club  friend  of  the  quite-correct 
type,  as  we  were  all  going  out  of 
“Queen  Victoria’s  own  theayter  ”  to¬ 
gether.  He  had  given  me,  a  boy,  din¬ 
ner  at  the  old  Garrick  in  King  Street,  to 
take  me  there. 

“  Well,  Thackeray,”  said  the  friend, 
“  of  course  I  am.  I  like  a  good  play.’’ 

”  Oh,  go  away,’’  answered  the  dear 


old  kindly  giant.  “  I  said  ‘  The  Play  ;’ 
you  don’t  even  understand  what  I 
mean." 

Every  well-conditioned  mortal  loves 
“  The  Play.”  Never  tell  me  that  its 
mission  is  to  educate.  There  is  too 
much  of  education,  Heaven  knows  !  It 
is  much  higher — it  is  to  entertain.  It 
is  to  relax  the  overtried  nerves — it  is  to 
purify  the  world-mixed  spirit — it  is  to 
get  rid  of  that  dreadful  thing  the  Real, 
tor  a  brief  breath  of  the  Ideal — to  let 
you  know,  even  when  dealing  most  with 
the  kind  of  drama  most  called  realistic, 
that  for  a  short  hour  or  two  of  the 
strange  mystery  called  life,  the  stories 
to  which  you  listen  do  not  happen,  the 
sorrows  even  which  touch  you,  are  not 
true.  It  is  never  possible  to  honor  the 
Play  too  highly.  For  since  first  Thespis 
started  the  business  in  a  go-cart,  never 
has  God’s  infinite  and  varied  mercy  pro¬ 
vided  a  more  delightful  outlet  for  the 
cares — the  yearnings — the  troubles  of 
mankind.  It  was  a  London  manager,  a 
man  of  a  kind  heart  under  a  rough  out¬ 
side,  who  told  me  once  that  his  theatre 
was  a  charity.  For  his  sixpenny  gallery 
meant  this.  Its  tenants  understood,  he 
thought,  not  over-much  of  what  they 
saw  and  heard,  and  cared  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  less.  But  the  same  tenants  came, 
night  after  night.  That  sixpence  meant, 
for  them,  three  hours  of  light  and 
warmth — of  forgetfulness — and  of  home 
— to  men  whose  home,  may  be,  offered 
but  little  of  the  attractions  connected, 
to  luckier  people,  with  that  sacred  name. 
I  say  luck — if  luck  there  be — the  which 
I  doubt.  But  by  many  different  names 
we  men  call  the  same  thing.  One  even¬ 
ing,  this  manager  told  me,  an  excellent 
old  woman  came  up  the  stairs  of  his 
theatre — not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Strand — and  presented  an  order  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  upper  boxes,  for  Exeter 
Hall.  With  a  presence  of  mind  and  a 
sense  of  humor  for  which  I  infinitely 
honor  him,  the  acting-manager  at  once 
accepted  the  order.  ”  Certainly,  Ma¬ 
dam,”  he  said.  “Show  the  lady  and 
her  friend  two  good  seats  upstairs.’’ 
They  were  shown  upstairs,  and  sate  it 
out.  On  her  way  down,  the  dear  old 
lady  insisted  on  seeing  that  acting-man¬ 
ager,  and  shaking  hands  with  him. 
“  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir,”  she  said  ; 
“  I  have  spent  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
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cvenini^.”  Exeter  Hall,  to  her,  was 
from  that  time  a  joy  for  ever.  The  per¬ 
formance  had  been  a  burlesque.  And 
I  should  like  to  ask,  why  not  ?  “  The 
Play’s”  the  thins;.  At  the  present 
point  of  theatrical  art,  the  uractful 
combinations  of  form  and  color,  the 
gentle  influences  of  pleasant  tune,  the 
infinite  rest  to  the  brain,  and  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  that  these  attractions  give  to 
the  sensuous  (not  sensual)  side  which 
exists  in  all  of  us,  through  Him  that 
made  us  and  not  we  ourselves,  are  not 
to  be  denied  or  under-rated,  surely. 
When  we  talk  of  drama,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber — Tout  genre  est  permis,  hors  le 
genre  ennuyeux.”  All  plays  are  good 
plays,  whi<^  do  not  bore  us.  And, 
speaking  as  a  dramatist,  I  can  only  say 
that  if  I  write  a  play  which  bores  my 
public — the  which  public  I  love,  for  they 
are  my  dearest  friends — that  play  is  a 
bad  one.  And  when  anybody  talks  or 
writes  about  such  and  such  a  thing — no 
matter  what — picture,  novel,  play,  what 
you  please,  being  ”  too  good  for  the 
public,”  I  maintain  that  they  are  not  to 
be  listened  to.  To  whom  do  we  writers, 
painters,  actors,  anybody  else  appeal, 
except  to  the  Public,  which  means  my 
readers  and  me,  and  everybody  }  And 
if  the  Public  won’t  have  us  please 
where  and  what  are  we  ?  The  Public 
decided  long  ago,  upon  the  broad  lines, 
that  of  the  existing  wonders  of  nature 
Niagara  is  the  first ;  of  )he  existing 
wonders  of  art,  the  survival  of  the 
Roman  Colosseum.  I  mean  of  course, 
as  the  Public  does,  of  those  within  the 
Public’s  ken.  Well !  I  have  seen  them 
both,  and  I  agree.  .Amen.  I  am  a 
Public,  essentially.  And  when  I  read 
from  such  and  such  a  writer  of  such  and 
such  a  play,  or  such  and  such  a  book, 
that  it  is  quite  acceptable  to  the  writer’s 
mind,  but  far  and  away  above  the  heads 
of  the  Public,  I  feel  that  were  I  the 
Public,  I  should  be  wanting  to  punch 
that  writer’s  head.  In  the  name  of 
common-sense,  I  wonder  to  what  other 
judgment  do  we  all  appeal,  who  profess 
art  in  its  all  and  many  forms,  and  to 
what  other  judgment  can  we  ? 

So  far,  I  have  been  a  little  “  leading 
up.”  For  I  am  writing  as  a  dramatist, 
who,  like  other  men,  has  known  his 
losses  and  his  gains.  And  I  wax  a  lit¬ 
tle  weary.  As  far  at  least  as  a  man  can, 
Naw  Ssaus.— You  XLIV.,  No.  5 
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who  as  he  grows  older  grows  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  humorous  side 
of  life,  with  all  the  blessings  which  are 
brought  in  its  train  ;  less  and  less  in¬ 
clined  to  quarrel ;  more  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  forbear.  Because,  as  a 
dramatist,  I  want  the  Public,  and  the 
Public  wants  me,  here  in  England.  I 
don't  mean  my  little  individual  self,  but 
me  the  English  dramatist.  The  English 
dramatist  wants  the  English  puUic. 
The  English  public  wants  the  English 
dramatist. 

“  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  rapier  drawn, 

Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 

Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  ’em, 

Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham.” 

But  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  each 
other,  my  Public  and  I  ?  Again  I  say, 
that  I  speak  of  myself  as  a  mere  per¬ 
sonal  expression.  I  mean  the  English 
play-writer,  about  whom  there  is  no 
more  magic,  as  why  should  there  be, 
than  about  the  English  novelist,  the 
English  painter,  the  English  architect, 
or  the  English  chemist.  It  is  too  silly 
to  be  told  that  there  are  no  English 
dramatists.  We  haven’t  got  a  Shake¬ 
speare,  of  course,  any  more  than  an 
Isaiah,  or  a  Dickens  either,  or  a  Tur¬ 
ner.  And  who  but  the  Elizabethans 
ever  had  a  Shakespeare  ?  The  miracle 
of  the  man  was  so  complete,  all  the 
more  for  the  obscurity  surrounding  his 
life,  that  he  has  been  explained  away  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  He  has  been  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  and  many  things.  I  have  my¬ 
self  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  Shakespeare,  like  the  Script¬ 
ures,  may  have  been  a  collection  of 
writings  by  many  hands,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  by  a  common  inspiration.  Be 
that  as  we  like  to  dream,  however, 
Shakespeare  has  in  one  sense  been  a 
great  trial  to  the  dramatists  of  England. 
So  hopeless  is  his  superiority  to  all 
comers,  that  no  other  dramatist  in  this 
country,  in  common  talk,  takes  rank  as 
a  poet  at  all.  If  the  average  Frenchman 
is  asked  to  name  his  greatest  poets, 
Corneille,  Racine  and  Moli^re  will  rise 
to  his  lips  at  once.  The  German  will 
tell  you  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller  ;  but 
the  average  Englishman,  after  beginning 
with  Shakespeare,  will  talk  of  Milton, 
of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  or  of  Wordsworth, 
according  to  taste.  But  he  will  forget, 
or  he  will  know  nothing  of,  the  grace 
35 
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and  charm  of  Fletcher,  the  humors  of 
Ben  Jonson,  the  grim  power  of  Webster 
or  the  lofty  pathos  of  Ford. 

As  for  the  dii  minores  of  later  days, 
how  many  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  after  Shakespeare,  the  poet 
who  wrote  the  greatest  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  stage-plays  was  one  Sheridan 
Knowles  ?  For  the  actors  also,  Shake¬ 
speare  is,  as  a  rule,  it  always  seems  to 
me,  too  high.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  memory  of  nearly  all  our  leading 
tragedians,  except  those  of  the  very 
greatest  and  most  indisputable  genius, 
is  more  closely  connected  with  other 
characters  than  his.  Macready's  name 
suggests  Richelieu,  Charles  Kean  recalls 
Louis  I.,  Phelps,  Sir  Pertinax  Macsyco- 
phant.  In  my  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  the  pieces  of  acting  which  have 
electrified  me  have  never  been  Shake¬ 
spearian.  In  the  round  of  scholarly  and 
poetical  studies  from  Shakespeare  which 
was  given  us  by  the  American  tragedian 
Edwin  Booth,  there  was  none  that  I 
saw,  interesting  as  they  were,  which  ap¬ 
proached  in  power  and  stage  effect  his 
acting  of  Tom  Taylor’s  “  Fool's  Re¬ 
venge.'’  Shakespeare  is  too  complete. 
He  leaves  nothing  to  fill  out,  nothing  to 
add,  in  his  great  leading  characters. 
The  language  of  lesser  men  leaves  scope 
to  the  tragedian  to  bring  out  in  his  own 
way  the  eternal  human  passions  with 
which  all  good  plays  alike  must  deal. 
But  it  never  was  in  mortal — except,  I 
suppose  in  Edmund  Kean,  or  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons — to  add  anything  to  the  ineffable 
music  of  Othello’s  cry,  to  the  awful  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  curse  of  Lear,  to  the  in¬ 
finite  motherhood  of  Constance’s  de¬ 
spair.  The  speakers  of  such  lines  as 
those,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
crushed  like  Tarpeia  under  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold. 

If  these  remarks  seem  out  of  place,  I 
must  plead  in  the  first  place  an  irresist¬ 
ible  tendency  to  wandering  in  discourse, 
into  the  various  fields  of  Gossip  or  of 
Criticism  ;  in  the  second,  that,  whatever 
else  happens,  we  may  safely  venture  to 
predict  that  Shakespeare  in  England 
will  always  be  the  Drama  of  the  Day. 
To  judge  from  the  wonderful  i>erform- 
ance  of  “  Muck-a-bet,”  which  it  was 
my  fortune  to  behold  not  long  ago  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  with  the  three 
witches — Lord,  such  witches — dancing 


round  and  round  the  mulberry-tree 
about  the  figure  of  the  hapless  Thane,  he 
will  never  succeed  in  taking  root  in 
France.  But  with  us,  every  rising  gen¬ 
eration  will  demand  at  all  events  its  own 
Shakespearian  manager,  and  the  man 
will  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  attractions  of  the 
form  which  the  Shakespearian  drama 
now  takes  in  London,  though  it  is  not 
much  consonant  to  my  individual  taste. 
It  appeals  too  much  to  the  eye,  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  ear  ;  but  for  effects  of  stage- 
management,  and  harmonious  grouping 
of  the  characters,  it  has  perhaps  not 
been  surpassed.  No  doubt  that  in  that 
respect  stage  art  has  advanced  wonder¬ 
fully.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  as 
I  beheld  it  at  Astley’s,  and  one  of  the 
battlefields  of  modern  Drury  Lane. 
And  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  is  a  great 
pleasure,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  ;  a 
great  recreation  and  a  great  repose.  To 
be  despised  or  under-rated  in  no  way. 

But — we  want  better  plays  ;  and  we 
want  English  ones.  'There  are  signs,  I 
think,  that  those  detestable  parodies  of 
the  French  are  nearly  played  out,  with 
their  one  eternal  weary,  unsavory  string 
— their  tiresome  variations  of  the  Con¬ 
jugal  Discord.  That  lively  description 
of  marriage  may  or  may  not  be  the  prop¬ 
er  thing  in  France  ;  but  thank  God  I 
have  not  found  it  the  besetting  charac¬ 
teristic  of  an  English  home.  These 
wives  always  running  away  from  their 
husbands  for  no  conceivable  reason,  and 
these  husbands  making  hay  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  hearths  out  of  a  general  desire  to 
be  uncomfortable  about  nothing,  make 
up  surely  the  dullest  and  foolishest  pict¬ 
ure  of  life,  apart  from  its  other  quali¬ 
ties,  which  mortal  hand  can  waste  its 
time  on  drawing.  It  certainly  does  not 
educate  :  it  certainly  does  not  amuse. 
It  is  a  sin,  to  my  mind,  against  Art,  and 
against  Human  Nature.  It  passes  the 
time,  that  is  all ;  and  it  does  so  by  pan¬ 
dering  to  a  temptation  which,  like  other 
temptations  which  exist  in  a  certain  class 
of  mind,  the  mind  should  set  itself  man¬ 
fully  to  stamp  out,  as  it  should  all  such 
weeds.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for, 
in  fact ;  and  our  various  thorns  in  the 
flesh  are  not  intended  to  be  nursed,  but 
to  be  got  rid  of.  I  am  not  protesting 
against  all  adaptation ;  a  good  play 
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should  be  for  all  languages,  not  for  one, 
and  none  of  the  strong  motives  of  pas* 
sion  and  of  life  should  be  excluded  from 
the  author's  province,  if  he  deal  with 
them  humanly  and  to  a  good  end.  But 
if  he  has  any  mission  at  all,  it  is  to  re¬ 
member  that  his  end  be  good.  This 
school  of  drama,  whether  in  its  original 
dress  or  in  the  too  frequent  English 
copies  which  have  appeared  of  late 
years,  does  more  harm  to  that  healthi¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  mind  which  is  true 
manliness  and  true  womanliness,  than  all 
the  much-abused  shows  of  pretty  faces 
and  figures  in  pretty  dresses,  to  a  setting 
of  bright  music  and  harmonious  color, 
which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  turn 
up  the  whites  of  the  British  eye  at — from 
the  stalls  ;  and  through  a  good  pair  of 
glasses.  1  can  preach  no  homily  on  that 
text ;  for,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  never 
see  any  harm  in  the  thing.  Those  fairy 
shows  are  very  pretty  and  restful,  and 
if  the  dressing  is  sometimes  in  danger  of 
being  carried — I  was  going  to  say  too 
far,  but  I  suppose  it  should  be  not  far 
enough — then  the  show  becomes  ugly, 
and  punishes  itself.  But  plays  of  the 
kind  are  but  a  small  corner  of  the  theat¬ 
ric  globe,  and  with  all  respect  1  will 
leave  it  to  a  certain  reverend  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Bishop,  when  asked  his  views 
of  the  Drama,  to  imagine  at  once  that 
he  was  being  consulted  about  the  Bal¬ 
let.  I  turn  to  the  great  need  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  :  English  literary  drama.  I  say 
again,  and  I  maintain,  that  in  order  to 
get  at  that,  the  author  and  his  best 
friend,  the  public,  only  want  to  get  at 
each  other.  For  between  us  and  them 
— I  am  becoming  quite  personal,  it 
would  seem,  but  1  want  to  make  of  this 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
appeal — there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  and 
the  name  of  that  gulf  is  this.  It  is  the 
preople  who  know  all  about  it.  Let  me 
explain  at  once  that  I  am  not  going  to 
run  amuck  at  the  critics.  I  never  could 
quite  understand  the  Holy  War  which 
has  seemed  to  last  as  long  as  the  world 
between  authors  and  critics,  who  ought 
to  be  allies  if  any  men  ought.  But  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  connection  with  the  stage  at 
all  events,  they  are  as  a  rule,  1  think,  a 
little  too  inclined  as  it  were  to  take  the 
part  of  the  actor  as  against  the  hapless 
outlaw  who  is  called  an  author.  When 
admonished  that  1  have  written  a  part 


quite  unworthy  of  Miss  Jones’s  genius, 
though  she  struggled  her  best  under  the 
depressing  load,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
that  no  doubt  it  is  so  ;  and  that  Miss 
Jones’s  genius  (though  I  had  not  heard 
of  it  before)  is  established  by  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  play  she  preferred 
her  own  language  to  mine.  1  daresay 
she  was  quite  right  :  but  genius  should 
bear  its  own  responsibilities.  We  do 
suffer,  sometimes.  We  are  always  be¬ 
ing  "made”  by  somebody’s  genius  ; 
but  then  there  is  always  somebody  else’s 
to  unmake  us  again. 

I  remember  on  the  first  night  of  a  play 
of  mine,  when  the  atmosphere  was  elec¬ 
tric,  and  actors  and  audience  rather  un¬ 
usually  excited,  my  hero  had  to  leave 
the  stage  with  this  sentence — in  answer 
to  an  appeal  to  him  to  be  firm  in  an  ap¬ 
proaching  interview  with  the  evil  genius 
of  the  play — "  Don't  be  afraid,”  he 
should  say,  "to  do  her  justice  ;  she 
asks  as  little  quarter  as  she  gives.”  In 
his  nervousness,  the  actor  forgot  the 
’words — hesitated —  stammered  —  pulled 
himself  together,  and  with  a  majesty  of 
gait  and  utterance  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  he  left  the  stage  with  this 
memorable  sentiment  in  his  mouth  : 
"  No  matter  !  to — do  her  justice — she — 
she — gives  as  little  trouble  as  she  takes.” 
Ever  since,  in  my  bad  dreams,  I  have 
been  beset  with  speculations  as  to  what 
that  phrase  might  be  brought  to  mean. 
In  this  case  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
nervousness  ;  for  never  in  any  piece  of 
mine  did  I  meet  with  any  man  who 
worked  harder  or  played  better  ;  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  re¬ 
mark  passed  without  notice.  But  it  was 
certainly  severe  upon  an  author  who,  of 
course,  as  we  all  do,  prides  himself 
upon  the  balance  of  his  antithesis,  to  be 
credited  in  spite  of  himself  with  that 
astounding  epigram.  Perhaps,  however, 
I  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  play¬ 
wright,  who  not  having  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  personal  supervision  over  a 
country  actor  in  a  small  part,  whose 
educational  standard  was  not  of  quite 
the  highest,  suddenly  heard  his  Regent 
Orleans,  or  some  other  "  incorrigible 
rou6,”  denounced  as  an  incoriggable 
roo. 

But  to  return  to  the  critics  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  complaint  against 
them,  for  they  have  been  very  courteous 
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to  me,  with  the  nsaal  bilious  exception 
of  one  or  two  among  them  whose  notion 
of  criticism  is  rudeness.  These  do 
really  no  harm  except  to  themselves,  and 
exercise  my  philosophic  mind  as  to  where 
they  expect  to  go  to.  I  had  rather  be 
a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  live  by 
giving  pain — to  those  you  live  by,  more¬ 
over.  In  that,  as  in  other  things,  good 
nature  is  more  akin  to  duty  and  useful¬ 
ness  than  some  folk  wot  of.  And  in 
some  cases,  certainly,  a  higher  standard 
of  knowledge  should  be  required.  I 
was  much  amused  once  by  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  northern  capitals,  from  a 
young  man,  a  stranger,  who  wrote  to  me 
in  a  very  nice  spirit  about  some  work  of 
mine,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some 
advice  as  to  a  sound  critical  training. 

1  could  only  suggest  that  the  two  great 
essentials  were,  study  and  kindliness. 
In  writing  again,  he  told  me  in  the 
frankest  way  that  he  thought  things  were 
rather  wrong  in  that  way  ;  for  that  on 
his  paper,  a  leading  provincial  journal, 
when  the  editor,  who  had  a  taste  in  that 
direction,  did  not  write  the  theatrical 
reviews  himself,  he  left  it  to  the  police 
reporters  !  Well,  if  we  were  the  mere 
conveyancers  that  Ouida  says  we  drama¬ 
tists  all  are — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  far 
too  many  are — we  could  certainly  not  be 
treated  with  scanter  ceremony  than  that. 
We  have  capital  critics  amongst  us  ;  but 
a  sterner  and  more  conscientious  exer¬ 
cise  of  editorial  discretion  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  men  in  this  direction,  as  well 
as  in  others,  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  art  of  the  stage,  sometimes  even  on 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day. 

But  to  return  to  my  obstacle — the 
people  who  know  all  about  it.  They 
are  an  odd,  strange,  irresponsible,  prac¬ 
tically  nameless  body,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  exactly  who  they  are. 
They  do  not  know.  They  are  actors, 
they  are  friends  of  actors,  they  are  men 
who  write  plays  themselves,  they  are 
managers  and  acting-managers,  they  are 
mere  hangers-on,  they  are  people  in  So¬ 
ciety^  they  are  people  out  of  it.  And 
unfortunately  the  critics  —  certainly 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  the 
influences  all  round  them  must  be  very 
hard  indeed  to  shake  off — are  too  much 
apt,  instead  of  guiding  taste  themselves, 
or  of  honestly  reflecting  the  opinion  of 
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the  general  public  (that  is  my  readers, 
or  anybody),  either  course  practical 
and  fair,  to  let  themselves  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  irresponsible  and 
floating  tribunal,  which  is  not  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  a  self-appointed  committee  of 
opinion,  who  have  made  for  themselves 
certain  laws,  as  far  as  they  attain  to  that, 
which  they  insist  upon  applying  to  the 
plays  before  them.  It  doesn’t  matter  a 
penny  to  them  whether  the  true  public 
like  a  play  or  not,  but  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  ought  to  like  it,  according  to  them. 
Over  and  over  again  have  I  been  aston¬ 
ished  by  seeing  some  piece  practically 
recorded  as  a  failure,  which  the  outsid¬ 
ers — in  other  words,  everybody — have 
welcomed  with  delight ;  another  as  a 
success  to  be,  though  that  same  larger 
tribunal  has  unequivocally  rejected  it. 
For  they  will  have  their  shibboleths.  A 
play  must  have  "action,”  they  say. 
Of  course  it  must ;  but  by  action  they 
mean  what  used  to  be  called  "  busi¬ 
ness,"  a  mere  kind  of  pantomime  bustle. 
The  true  action  of  all  art  is  passion  ; 
the  whirlwind  of  human  nature,  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  laws  of  flesh 
and  blood.  I  have  seen  "Othello" 
played  through  by  a  manager  who  knows 
his  business  as  it  was  once  understood, 
without  an  extra  or  a  "  super  "  in  the 
cast,  in  a  room  no  bigger  than  a  lecture- 
room.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  dramatist 
who  can  never  write  without  pomp  and 
crowds.  Shibboleth  the  second  ;  situa¬ 
tion.  Fudge.  A  fine  story  makes  its 
own  situations  out  of  that  same  action 
and  reaction,  and  the  truest  "  situa¬ 
tions"  in  the  world  are  probably  those 
which  come  out  of  two  souls  face  to  face 
together,  not  the  technical  conjuring- 
tricks  which  bring  half  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sona  of  a  play  in  at  the  nick  of  time 
from  o.  p.  or  from  p.  s.,  to  witness  some 
carefully-prepared  complication  which, 
in  the  friction  of  life  and  of  human  nat¬ 
ure,  could  never  have  really  come  about 
at  all.  Shibboleth  the  third.  Motive. 
The  "  motive  "  is  not  strong  enough, 
they  say.  The  motive  of  a  play  should 
be  told  in  a  line  ;  and  any  motive  which 
sets  human  nature  to  work  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.  A  man  is  told  by 
his  father’s  ghost  that  his  uncle  and 
stepfather  was  the  father’s  murderer. 
That  doesn't  sound  strong  :  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  "  Hamlet.’’  Take  "  Much  Ado 
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about  Nothing,"  for  instance,  and  I  do 
not  for  the  moment  see  that  it  has  any 
**  motive”  at  all,  as  indeed  its  title  in¬ 
dicates.  It  is  not  altogether  a  bad 
comedy,  though.  I  might  add  other 
shibboleths,  but  will  content  myself  with 
one  more,  a  truly  damnable  and  pre¬ 
posterous  humbug,  called  ”  Construc¬ 
tion  ” — a  boa-constrictor  and  impostor 
of  a  thing  which  strangles  good  play 
after  good  play  in  its  birth.  It  is  the 
sum  and  summary  of  all  the  other 
humbugs,  and  so  easy  to  appeal  to,  be¬ 
cause  anybody  can  put  on  the  word  any 
**  construction”  he  likes,  without  being 
obliged  to  tell  us  so  much  as  what  he 
thinks  he  means  by  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  can  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  dramatist  at  ail  without  un¬ 
derstanding  it,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
succeed  as  an  architect  without  under¬ 
standing  drawing.  It  is  the  ABC,  the 
mechanism,  the  mere  necessary  of  the 
art,  and  it  means  nothing  in  the  world 
but  this  :  to  tell  a  plain  story  clearly. 
If  an  author  does  that,  and  holds  his 
audience,  who  is  to  dictate  to  him  in 
what  way  he  ought  to  tell  it,  mechani¬ 
cally  ?  His  ”  construction  ”  is  essen¬ 
tially  his  own,  and  part  of  him.  Yet  I 
remember  me  of  a  young  and  airy  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  just  made  a  success 
with  a  first  play  a  short  time  ago,  who 
wrote  to  one  of  the  papers  during  some 
discussion  or  another,  to  inform  the 
public,  who  have  been  very  good  friends 
of  mine,  that  my  misfortune  was  that  I 
”  knew  nothing  about  construction.” 
God  bless  my  soul !  My  first  piece  was 
acted  fifteen  years  before,  and  I  knew 
Moliere  and  Aristophanes  by  heart  be¬ 
fore  the  young  gentleman  was  out  of  his 
swaddles.  Well,  perhaps  he  is  more 
modest  now.  It  was — as  it  is  with  us 
all  when  we  are  cutting  our  teeth — his 
purpose  to  reform  the  drama  on  his  own 
account,  especially  in  the  matter  of  lit¬ 
erature.  VVell,  he  writes  good  service¬ 
able  melodramas,  very  well  put  together 
— to  return  good  for  evil — but  about  as 
innocent  of  literature  as  of  telegraphy. 
But  now  mark.  Before  it  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  a  play  runs  the  gauntlet  of  all 
this  windy  stuff,  and  the  general  result 
is,  as  the  Londoners  must  be  finding 
out,  that  as  a  rule  the  best  plays  and  the 
best  acting  are  nowadays  to  be  found 
out  of  London.  The  author,  who  does 
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not  want  to  waste  his  time  and  his  pa¬ 
tience,  is  beginning  to  look  to  the  Prov¬ 
inces  or  to  America  altogether.  That 
same  middle  body  which  knows  every¬ 
thing  is  not  yet  formulated  there.  But 
whilst  I  am  about  it,  this  should  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  French  drama  differs 
from  the  English  altogether,  in  nature 
and  in  essence.  The  less  you  change 
your  scene,  the  better  a  play  suits  the 
French  instinct  and  their  favorite  the¬ 
ories  of  unity.  The  more  you  change 
it  in  reason,  subject  to  obvious  necessi¬ 
ties,  the  better  it  tallies  with  the  English 
instinct,  be  it  bad  or  good.  Our  old 
plays  prove  that  for  us,  as  the  old 
French  plays  prove  the  opposite  for 
them.  ”  The  Rivals”  of  late  years  has 
never  failed,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  once,  just  recently,  when  its  scenes 
were  transposed  and  unified  to  suit  this 
new  and  absolutely  imaginary  and  arti¬ 
ficial  rule  of  construction,  in  deference 
to  a  supposed  demand  of  the  public, 
who  proved  their  view  of  the  matter  by 
stopping  away.  French  rules  are  one 
thing,  English  another  ;  and  an  English 
drama  by  French  rule  is  apt  to  be  a  hy¬ 
brid  and  a  bore.  Some  time  ago,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  of 
living  literary  Englishmen  was  sitting 
by  me,  an  old  friend,  in  the  stalls.  The 
play  before  us  was  beautifully  construct¬ 
ed.  The  furniture  was  perfect,  and  un¬ 
disturbed  by  rude  change,  or  the  friv¬ 
olities  of  human  passion  which  require 
it  occasionally.  After  an  act  he  said  to 
me  :  ”  Plays  are  not  half  as  well  put  to¬ 
gether  as  they  used  to  be  ;  they  never 
change  the  scene.  ’  ’  I  have  of  ten  thought 
what  a  lesson  that  should  be  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  ”  know  all  about  it for  the 
speaker — there  is  no  breach  of  decorum 
in  saying  so — was  the  Lord  Chief  J  us- 
tice.  His  is  a  literary  judgment,  to 
which  personally  I  should  not  be  ill 
content  to  appeal.  But,  poor  man,  he 
is  only  a  public,  after  all,  and  knows 
nothing  about  it.  He  has  got  to  be  told. 

Now  out  of  these  same  foolishnesses 
(which  the  public  can  stop  and  have 
done  with  if  it  makes  up  its  mind — and 
though  good  dramatists  are  not  more 
remarkable  phenomena  than  good  any¬ 
thing  else,  it  won’t  get  better  plays  till 
it  does),  rises  that  dangerous  person, 
the  actor-playwright.  The  result  of  all 
this  windfulness,  which  wants  the  epi- 
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thets  of  a  Carlyle  to  deal  with,  is  that  an 
actor  is  in  too  many  instances  regarded 
as  the  ideal  dramatist,  because  he  is 
bound  to  know  all  about  construction  ; 
that  is,  about  side  scenes.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  an  actor  should 
not  be  an  author  like  anybody  else, 
through  gift,  wit,  scholarship,  anything. 
But  because  he  is  an  actor  ?  Why — does 
a  newspaper  editor,  if  he  wants  a  telling 
article  for  his  journal  or  Review,  go 
down  to  the  printer’s  oftice  and  ask  a 
compositor  to  write  it,  because  he  knows 
all  about  the  length  and  the  leading,  and 
how  to  set  up  the  type  ?  Nonsense.  If 
we  want  English  plays,  encourage  Eng¬ 
lish  authors.  For  from  these  causes 
springs  the  illiterate  drama  ;  which  is 
rapidly  leading  to  the  conclusion  among 
'*  those  who  know,”  that  the  English 
language  is  rather  an  offence  than  not. 
Managers  also,  with  us,  are  also  nearly 
always  actors,  and  they  should  not  be. 
A  skilled  critic  or  man  of  letters,  nor 
actor  nor  dramatist,  is  the  true  man¬ 
ager,  as  in  France.  Hence  a  drama, 
which,  with  all  its  moral  faults,  is  liter¬ 
ary.  In  English  dresses,  when  **  une 
femme  abandonee”  becomes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  abandoned  woman,  the  liter¬ 
ature  is  apt  to  evaporate.  ”  J’ai  mis 
M.  de  Chavigny  ala  porteavecson  petit 
meuble,”  says  Musset,  in  his  exquisite 
“Caprice.”  Quoth  the  British  ren- 
derer,  who  dropped  Musset,  and  dub¬ 
bed  himself  ”  author,”  as  indeed  I 
think  he  was  :  "I  have  put  M.  de 
Chavigny  at  the  door  with  his  little  piece 
of  furniture.”  But  oh,  my  poor  dear 
mother  tongue  !  There  are  dramatists 
enough,  I  sincerely  believe,  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  could  get  at  them.  Meantime,  we 
put  up  with  unvernacular  translations 
even  of  plays  that  failed  in  their  own 
tongue.  Better  to  have'  failed  in  French 
than  to  have  a  chance  of  succeeding  in 
English.  And  revivals  are  always  safe, 
mote  or  less,  judgment  not  being  re¬ 
quired.  Indeed  I  remember  how  a 
clerk  of  mine,  years  ago,  once  took  to 
forging  my  name  to  checks  ;  and,  grow¬ 
ing  bold  with  impunity,  overdrew  my 
bank  account  largely.  One  day  I  drew 
a  check  myself  for  the  first  time  for 
many  months,  and  it  was  promptly  dis¬ 
honored.  The  bank-people  knew  my 
young  gentleman’s  hand  so  well,  that 
they  properly  resented  mine.  So  with 


the  drama.  The  authorities  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  their  dissecting-puzzles  of 
construction,  that  if  anybody  brings 
them  anything  depending  upon  other 
kinds  of  attraction,  they  cry  out  as  with 
a  voice,  “  Good  Heavens  !  this  thing  is 
in  English  1  Take  it  away  !” 

1  particularly  wish  to  avoid  anything 
in  this  paper  which  can  look  like  ego¬ 
ism,  because  it  is  my  wish  to  point  out 
evils  which  I  believe  to  be  capable  of 
remedy.  But  for  that  very  reason,  I 
wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not 
write  as  what  is  called  a  disappointed 
dramatist.  On  the  contrary.  My  life 
is  full  of  many  and  varied  interests,  of 
which  the  drama  is  but  one.  But  though 
the  author  of  but  few  plays,  I  have  had 
my  ample  measure  of  success,  as  well  as 
my  share  of  failure,  and  it  is  by  that 
right  only  that  I  write  these  lines. 
Artistically  disappointed  ?  Well,  yes, 
1  own  it.  For  I  have  had  aspirations 
which  fade  with  years.  The  “  Drama 
of  the  Day,”  up  and  down  always,  I 
suspect,  and  much  the  same  on  the 
whole,  teaches  one  one’s  aims  in  time. 
But  financially  disappointed  ?  Dear  me, 
no — or  I  don't  see  why  I  should  go  on 
with  it.  No  line  of  writing,  nowadays, 
“  pays  ”  so  well. 

But,  is  there  nothing  in  the  thing  but 
pay  ?  Do  not  even  managers,  even 
tragedians,  owe  a  certain  duty  to  Art 
and  to  themselves,  beyond  making  it 
pay  ?  Ought  they  not  to  encourage 
native  authorship  (there  are  great  ex¬ 
ceptions,  for  I  am  not  sp>eaking  of  ail, 
remember),  and  to  feel  some  ambition 
to  link  their  names  with  original  char¬ 
acters,  and  with  original  plays  ?  And, 
is  not  the  mania  for  advertisement,  in 
one  form  or  another,  passing  bounds  ? 
Is  Notoriety  the  only  object,  instead  of 
what  it  once  was.  Fame  ?  The  second 
is  so  hard  to  win — the  first,  so  easy. 
Pears’s  Soap  in  Art  is  surely  wrong,  and 
Dame  Tragedy  looks  but  ill  at  ease  in 
the  guise  of  a  trade-mark.  Men  of  the 
Macready  and  Kemble  tyoe  did  not  want 
dramatists.  Poor  old  Muse  ! 

"  Must  we  see.  in  quiet  sorrow. 

Tragedy  her  dark  wings  fold. 

While  her  gracious  name  men  borrow 
For  a  figure  not  of  old  ? 

"  She,  who  gave  her  honors  stately. 
Through  the  test  of  mimic  scenes. 
Gravely  won,  and  worn  sedately. 

By  the  Kembles  and  the  Keans — 


THE  CLOUD. 


**  She,  whose  majesty  a  charm  meant 
To  the  bearers  of  her  train. 

Mystic  ^schylean  garment. 

Wrought  of  the  Romance  of  Pain — 


“  Overborne,  she  whispers  lowly 
To  the  ears  yet  juggle-free. 

Why  protane  me  ?  1  am  holy. 

And  my  grace  is— Modesty  1"  * 

— TempU  Bar. 


THE  CLOUD. 

{From  Gautier.) 

BV  H.  G.  KEENE. 

On  the  horizon,  bathed  in  light, 
cloud  begins  its  place  to  take. 

So  shines  a  maid  with  bosom  white 
Fresh  from  a  clear  and  windless  lake. 

Erect  upon  her  pearly  shell. 

She  sails  along  the  azure  there, 

A  Venus,  shaped  by  magic  spell 
Out  of  the  mist-wreaths  of  the  air. 


Her  wavering  shape  eludes  the  eye 
In  languid  postures,  fancy-drawn, 

While  on  her  sheeny  shoulders  lie 
The  roses  scattered  by  the  dawn. 

No  gleam  of  marble  or  of  snow 
More  amorously  blent  could  be, 

Nor,  imaged  by  Correggio, 

More  softly  sleep  Antiope. 

She  floats  in  splendor  large  and  warm 
Higher  than  Alp  or  Apennine, 

Reflection  of  primaeval  form. 

Type  of  the  eternal  Feminine.” 

Vainly  to  this  poor  body  tied 

My  passionate  soul  from  prison  passed 

Wings  upward  to  its  winged  bride. 

And,  like  Ixion,  holds  her  fast. 

Quoth  Reason  : — ”  Vapor  !  where  one  sees 
The  vague  designs  our  dreams  display. 

Shadow  !  that  changes  with  the  breeze. 

Bubble  !  that  bursts  and  melts  away.” 

The  Muse  makes  answer  ; — '*  What  of  that  ? 

What,  after  all,  does  Beauty  mean  ? 

Fair  spectre,  which  a  breath  lays  flat, 

.\nd  which  is  nothing,  having  been  ! 

Rather,  before  the  ideal  bowed, 

Wide  in  thy  heart  let  sunshine  fall ; 

Love  ! — be  it  woman  or  be  it  cloud — 

Love  only  !  Love  is  all  in  all.”  — Belgravia. 

*  This  essay  was  originally  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Art  Society,  in  Conduit  Street,  on 
March  i8,  i8^ 
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Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nothing 
really  and  truly  British  ;  everybody  and 
everything  is  a  naturalized  alien.  View¬ 
ed  as  Britons,  we  all  of  us,  human  and 
animal,  differ  from  one  another  simply 
in  the  length  of  time  we  and  our  ances¬ 
tors  have  continuously  inhabited  this 
favored  and  foggy  isle  of  Britain.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  men  and  women  of 
us.  Some  of  us,  no  doubt,  are  more  or 
less  remotely  of  Norman  blood,  and 
came  over,  like  that  noble  family  the 
Slys,  with  Richard  Conqueror.  Others 
of  us,  perhaps,  are  in  the  main  Scandi¬ 
navian,  and  date  back  a  couple  of  gen¬ 
erations  earlier,  to  the  bare-leg^ed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Canute  and  Guthrum.  Yet 
others,  once  more,  are  true  Saxon  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  descendants  of  Hengest,  if 
there  ever  was  a  Hengest,  or  of  Horsa, 
if  a  genuine  Horsa  ever  actually  ex¬ 
isted.  None  of  these,  it  is  quite  clear, 
have  any  just  right  or  title  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  last  resort  as  true-born  Brit¬ 
ons  ;  they  are  all  of  them  just  as  much 
foreigners  at  bottom  as  the  Spitalhelds 
Huguenots  or  the  Pembrokeshire  Flem¬ 
ings,  the  Italian  organ-boy  and  the  Hin¬ 
doo  prince  disguised  as  a  crossing- 
sweeper.  But  surely  the  Welshman  and 
the  Highland  Scot  at  least  are  undeni¬ 
able  Britishers,  sprung  from  the  soil  and 
to  the  manner  bom  !  Not  a  bit  of  it  ; 
inexorable  modern  science,  diving  back 
remorselessly  into  the  remoter  past, 
traces  the  Cymry  across  the  face  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fixes  in  shadowy  hypotheti¬ 
cal  numbers  the  exact  date,  to  a  few 
centuries,  of  the  first  prehistoric  Gaelic 
invasion.  Even  the  still  earlier  brown 
Euskarians  and  yellow  Mongolians,  who 
held  the  land  before  the  advent  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  themselves  immi¬ 
grants  ;  the  very  Autochthones  in  per¬ 
son  turn  out,  on  close  Inspection,  to  be 
vagabonds  and  wanderers  and  foreign 
colonists.  In  short,  man  as  a  whole  is 
not  an  indigenous  animal  at  all  in  the 
British  Isles.  Be  he  who  he  may,  when 
we  push  his  pedigree  back  to  its  prime 
original,  we  find  him  always  arriving  in 
the  end  by  the  Dover  steamer  or  the 
Harwich  packet.  Five  years,  in  fact, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  give  him  a  legal 
title  to  letters  of  naturalization,  unless 


indeed  he  be  a  German  grand-duke,  in 
which  case  he  can  always  become  an 
Englishman  offhand  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  all  the  other 
animals  and  plants  that  now  inhabit 
these  isles  of  Britain.  If  there  be  any¬ 
thing  at  all  with  a  claim  to  be  considered 
really  indigenous,  it  is  the  Scotch  ptar¬ 
migan  and  the  Alpine  hare,  the  northern 
holygrass  and  the  mountain  flowers  of 
the  Highland  summits.  All  the  rest  are 
sojourners  and  wayfarers,  brought  across 
as  casuals,  like  the  gipsies  and  the  Ori¬ 
ental  plane,  at  various  times  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  some  of  them  re¬ 
cently,  some  of  them  long  ago,  but  not 
one  of  them  (it  seems),  except  the  oys¬ 
ter,  a  true  native.  The  common  brown 
rat,  for  instance,  as  everybody  knows, 
came  over,  not,  it  is  true,  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  with  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  and  King  George  I.  of  blessed 
memory.  The  familiar  cockroach,  or 
“  black  beetle,"  of  our  lower  regions,  is 
an  Oriental  importation  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  hum  of  the  mosquito  is  now 
just  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  land, 
especially  in  some  big  London  hotels. 
The  Colorado  beetle  is  hourly  expected 
by  Cunard  steamer  ;  the  Canadian  road¬ 
side  erigeron  is  well  established  already 
in  the  remoter  suburbs  ;  the  phylloxera 
battens  on  our  hothouse  vines ;  the 
American  river-weed  stops  the  naviga¬ 
tion  on  our  principal  canals.  The 
Ganges  and  the  Mississippi  have  long 
since  flooded  the  tawny  Thames,  as  Ju¬ 
venal's  cynical  friend  declared  the  Syrian 
Orontes  had  flooded  the  Tiber.  And 
what  has  thus  been  going  on  slowly 
within  the  memory  of  the  last  few  gen¬ 
erations  has  been  going  on  constantly 
from  time  immemorial,  and  peopling 
Britain  in  all  its  parts  with  its  now  ex¬ 
isting  fauna  and  flora. 

But  if  all  tne  plants  and  animals  in 
our  islands  are  thus  ultimately  imported, 
the  question  naturally  arises.  What  was 
there  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be¬ 
fore  any  of  their  present  inhabitants 
came  to  inherit  them  ?  The  answer  is, 
succinctly.  Nothing.  Or  if  this  be  a 
little  too  extreme,  then  let  us  imitate 
the  modesty  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  hero  and 
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modify  the  statement  into  hardly  any¬ 
thing.  In  England,  as  in  Northern 
Europe  generally,  modern  history  be¬ 
gins,  not  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  but  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  During  that  great  age  of 
universal  ice  our  Britain,  from  end  to 
end,  was  covered  at  various  times  by 
sea  and  by  glaciers  ;  it  resembled  on 
the  whole  the  cheerful  aspect  of  Spitz- 
bergen  or  Nova  Zembla  at  the  present 
day.  A  few  reindeer  wandered  now  and 
then  over  its  frozen  shores  ;  a  scanty 
vegetation  of  the  correlative  reindeer- 
moss  grew  with  difficulty  under  the 
sheets  and  drifts  of  endless  snow  ;  a 
stray  walrus  or  an  occasional  seal  basked 
in  the  chilly  sunshine  on  the  ice-bound 
coast.  But  during  the  greatest  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  North-European  ice-sheet  it 
is  probable  that  life  in  London  was  com¬ 
pletely  extinct  ;  the  metropolitan  area 
did  not  even  vegetate.  Snow  and  snow 
and  snow  and  snow  was  then  the  short 
sum-total  of  British  scenery.  Murray’s 
Guides  were  rendered  quite  unnecessary, 
and  penny  ices  were  a  drug  in  the 
market.  England  was  given  up  to  one 
unchanging  universal  winter. 

Slowly,  however,  times  altered,  as 
they  are  much  given  to  doing  ;  and  a 
new  era  dawned  upon  Britain.  The 
thermometer  rose  rapidly,  or  at  least  it 
would  doubtless  have  risen,  with  effu¬ 
sion,  if  it  had  yet  been  invented.  The 
land  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  southern 
plants  and  animals  began  to  invade  the 
area  that  was  afterwards  to  be  England, 
across  the  broad  belt  which  then  con¬ 
nected  us  with  the  Continental  system. 
But  in  those  days  communications  were 
slow  and  land  transit  difficult.  You  had 
to  foot  it.  The  European  fauna  and 
flora  moved  but  gradually  and  tenta¬ 
tively  north-westward,  and  before  any 
large  part  of  it  could  settle  in  England 
our  island  was  finally  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  by  the  long  and  gradual  wear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  cliffs  at  Dover  and  Ca¬ 
lais.  'I'hat  accounts  for  the  comparative 
poverty  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
England,  and  still  more  for  its  extreme 
paucity  and  meagreness  in  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands.  It  has  been  errone¬ 
ously  asserted,  for  example,  that  St 
Patrick  expelled  snakes  and  lizards, 
frogs  and  toads,  from  the  soil  of  Erin. 
This  detail,  as  the  French  newspapers 


politely  phrase  it,  is  inexact.  St.  Patrick 
did  not  expel  the  reptiles,  because  there 
were  never  any  reptiles  in  Ireland  (ex¬ 
cept  dynamiters)  for  him  to  expel.  The 
creatures  never  got  so  far  on  their  long 
and  toilsome  north-westward  march  be¬ 
fore  St.  George's  Channel  intervened  to 
prevent  their  passage  across  to  Dublin. 
It  is  really,  therefore,  to  St  George, 
rather  than  to  St.  Patiick,  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  toads  and  snakes  from  the  soil 
of  Ireland  is  ultimately  due.  The  doubt¬ 
ful  Cappadocian  prelate  is  well  known 
to  have  been  always  death  on  dragons 
and  serpents. 

As  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
indeed,  Verstegan  the  antiquary  clearly 
saw  that  the  existence  of  badgers  and 
foxes  in  England  implied  the  former 
presence  of  a  belt  of  land  joining  the 
British  Islands  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  for,  as  he  acutely  observed, 
nobody  (before  fox-hunting,  at  least) 
w’ould  ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
bring  them  over.  Still  more  does  the 
presence  in  our  islands  of  the  red  deer, 
and  formerly  of  the  wild  white  cattle, 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  beaver,  the  otter, 
the  squirrel,  and  the  weasel,  prove  that 
England  was  once  conterminous  with 
France  or  Belgium.  At  the  very  best  of 
times,  however,  before  Sir  Ewen  Cam¬ 
eron  of  Lochiel  had  killed  positively  the 
last  “last  wolf”  in  Britain  (several 
other  “  last  wolves’’  having  previously 
been  despatched  by  various  earlier  in¬ 
trepid  exterminators),  our  English  fauna 
was  far  from  a  rich  one,  especially  as 
regards  the  larger  quadrupeds.  In  bats, 
birds,  and  insects  we  have  always  done 
better,  because  to  such  creatures  a  belt 
of  sea  is  not  by  any  means  an  insuper¬ 
able  barrier ;  whereas  in  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
always  been  weak,  seeing  that  most  rep¬ 
tiles  are  bad  swimmers,  and  very  few 
can  rival  the  late  lamented  Captain 
Webb  in  his  feat  of  crossing  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  as  Leander  and  Lord  Byron  did 
the  Hell^rpont. 

Only  one  good-sized  animal,  so  far  as 
known,  is  now  peculiar  to  the  British 
Isles,  and  that  is  our  familiar  friend  the 
red  grouse  of  the  Scotch  moors.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  even  he  is 
really  indigenous  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word  :  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
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was  evolved  in  and  for  these  islands  ex¬ 
clusively,  as  the  moa  and  the  apteryx 
were  evolved  for  New  Zealand,  and  the 
extinct  dodo  for  Mauritius  alone.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  the  red  grouse 
is  the  original  variety  of  the  willow 
grouse  of  Scandinavia,  which  has  re¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year  its  old  plu¬ 
mage,  while  its  more  northern  cousins 
among  the  fiords  and  fjelds  have  taken, 
under  stress  of  weather,  to  donning  a 
complete  white  dress  in  winter,  and  a 
gray  or  speckled  tourist  suit  for  the 
summer  season. 

Even  since  the  insulation  of  Britain  a 
great  many  new  plants  and  animals  have 
been  added  to  our  population,  both  by 
human  design  and  in  several  other 
casual  fashions.  The  fallow  deer  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  and  domesticated  ever  since  in 
the  successive  parks  of  Celt  and  Saxon, 
Dane  and  Norman.  The  edible  snail, 
still  scattered  thinly  over  our  southern 
downs,  and  abundant  at  Box  Hill  and  a 
few  other  spots  in  Surrey  or  Sussex, 
was  brought  over,  they  tell  us,  by  the 
same  luxurious  Italian  epicures,  and  is 
even  now  confined,  imaginative  natural¬ 
ists  declare,  to  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Roman  stations.  The  mediaeval 
monks,  in  like  manner,  introduced  the 
carp  for  their  Friday  dinners.  One  of 
our  commonest  river  mussels  at  the 
present  day  did  not  exist  in  England  at 
all  a  century  ago,  but  was  ferried  hither 
from  the  Volga,  clinging  to  the  bottoms 
of  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  has 
now  spread  itself  through  all  our  brooks 
and  streams  to  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  England.  Thus,  from  day  to  day,  as 
in  society  at  large,  new  introductions 
constantly  take  place,  and  old  friends 
die  out  for  ever.  The  brown  rat  re¬ 
places  the  old  English  black  rat ; 
strange  weeds  kill  off  the  weeds  of  an¬ 
cient  days  ;  fresh  flies  and  grubs  and 
beetles  crop  up,  and  disturb  the  primi¬ 
tive  entomological  balance.  The  bus¬ 
tard  is  gone  from  Salisbury  Plain  ;  the 
fenland  butterflies  have  disappeared  with 
the  drainage  of  the  fens.  In  their  place 
the  red-legged  partridge  invades  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  the  American  black  bass  is  mak¬ 
ing  himself  quite  at  home,  with  Yankee 
assurance,  in  our  sluggish  rivers  ;  and 
the  spoonbill  is  nesting  of  its  own  accord 


among  the  warmer  corners  of  the  Sus¬ 
sex  downs. 

In  the  plant  world,  substitution  often 
takes  place  far  more  rapidly.  I  doubt 
whether  the  stinging  nettle,  which  ren¬ 
ders  picnicking  a  nuisance  in  England, 
is  truly  indigenous  ;  certainly  the  two 
worst  kinds,  the  smaller  nettle  and  the 
Roman  nettle,  are  quite  recent  deni¬ 
zens,  never  straying,  even  at  the  present 
day,  far  from  the  precincts  of  farmyards 
and  villages.  The  shepherd’s-purse  and 
many  other  common  garden  weeds  of 
cultivation  are  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
came  to  us  at  first  with  the  seed-corn 
and  the  peas  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Corn-cockles  and  corn-flowers 
are  equally  foreign  and  equally  arti¬ 
ficial  ;  even  the  scarlet  poppy,  seldom 
found  except  in  wheat-fields  or  around 
waste  places  in  villages,  has  probably 
followed  the  course  of  tillage  from  some 
remote  and  ancient  Eastern  origin. 
There  is  a  pretty  blue  veronica  which 
was  unknown  in  England  some  thirty 
years  since,  but  which  then  began  to 
spread  in  gardens,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  troublesome 
weeds  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Other  familiar  wild  plants  have  first 
been  brought  over  as  garden  flowers. 
There  is  the  wallflower,  for  instance, 
now  escaped  from  cultivation  in  every 
part  of  Britain,  and  mantling  with  its 
yellow  bunches  both  old  churches  and 
houses,  and  also  the  crannies  of  the 
limestone  cliffs  around  half  the  shores 
of  England.  The  common  stock  has 
similarly  overrun  the  sea-front  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  the  monkey-plant,  orig¬ 
inally  a  Chilian  flower,  has  run  wild  in 
many  boggy  spots  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  and  a  North  American  balsam, 
seldom  cultivated  even  in  cottage  gar¬ 
dens,  has  managed  to  establish  itself  in 
profuse  abundance  along  the  banks  of 
the  Wey  about  Guildford  and  Godai¬ 
ming.  One  little  garden  linaria,  at  first 
employed  as  an  ornament  for  hanging- 
baskets,  has  become  so  common  on  old 
walls  and  banks  as  to  be  now  considered 
a  mere  weed,  and  exterminated  accord¬ 
ingly  by  fashionable  gardeners.  Such 
arc  the  unaccountable  reverses  of  fort¬ 
une,  that  one  age  will  pay  fifty  guineas 
a  bulb  for  a  plant  which  the  next  age 
grubs  up  unanimously  as  a  vulgar  intrud- 
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er.  White  of  Selborne  noticed  with 
delight  in  his  own  kitchen  that  rare  in¬ 
sect,  the  Oriental  cockroach,  lately  im¬ 
ported  ;  and  Mr.  Brewer  observed  with 
joy  in  his  garden  at  Reigate  the  blue 
Buxbaum  speedwell,  which  is  now  the 
acknowledged  and  hated  pest  of  the 
Surrey  agriculturist. 

The  history  of  some  of  these  waifs 
and  strays  which  go  to  make  up  the 
wider  popul.ition  of  Britain  is  indeed 
sufficiently  remarkable.  Like  all  islands, 
England  has  a  fragmentary  fauna  and 
flora,  whose  members  have  often  drifted 
toward  it  in  the  most  wonderful  and 
varied  manner.  Sometimes  they  bear 
witness  to  ancient  land  connections,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  spotted  Portuguese 
slug  which  Professor  Allman  found 
calmly  disporting  itself  on  the  basking 
cliffs  in  the  Killarney  district.  In  former 
days,  when  Spain  and  Ireland  joined 
hands  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay,  the  ancestors  of  this  placid  Lusi- 
tanian  mollusk  must  have  ranged  (good 
word  to  apply  to  slugs)  from  the  groves 
of  Cintra  to  the  Cove  of  Cork.  But, 
as  time  rolled  on,  the  cruel  crawling  sea 
rolled  on  also,  and  cut  away  all  the 
western  world  from  the  foot  of  the  As¬ 
turias  to  Macgillicuddy’s  Keeks.  So 
the  spotted  slug  continued  to  survive  in 
two  distinct  and  divided  bodies,  a  large 
one  in  south-western  Europe,  and  a 
small  isolated  colony,  all  along  by  it¬ 
self,  around  the  Kerry  mountains  and 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  At  other  times 
pure  accident  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  a  particular  species  in  the  mainlands 
of  Britain.  For  example,  the  Bermuda 
grass-lily,  a  common  American  plant, 
is  known  in  a  wild  state  nowhere  in 
Europe  save  at  a  place  called  Wood¬ 
ford,  in  county  Galway.  Nobody  ever 
planted  it  there  ;  it  has  simply  sprung 
up  from  some  single  seed,  carried  over, 
perhaps,  on  the  feet  of  a  bird,  or  cast 
ashore  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  hos¬ 
pitable  coast  of  Western  Ireland.  Yet 
there  it  has  flourished  and  thriven  ever 
since,  a  naturalized  British  subject  of 
undoubted  origin,  without  ever  spread¬ 
ing  to  north  or  south  above  a  few  miles 
from  its  adopted  habitat. 

There  are  several  of  these  uncon¬ 
scious  American  importations  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  brought  over  with  seed-corn  or 


among  the  straw  of  packing-cases,  but 
others  unconnected  in  any  way  with  hu¬ 
man  agency,  and  owing  their  presence 
here  to  natural  causes.  That  pretty 
little  Yankee  weed,  the  claytonia,  now 
common  in  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  first  made  its  appearance 
among  us,  I  believe,  by  its  seeds  being 
accidentally  included  with  the  sawdust 
in  which  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  packed 
for  transport.  The  Canadian  river- 
weed  is  known  first  to  have  escaped 
from  the  botanical  gardens  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  whence  it  spread  rapidly  through 
the  congenial  dykes  and  sluices  of 
the  fen  country,  and  so  into  the  entire 
navigable  network  of  the  Midland  coun¬ 
ties.  But  there  are  other  aliens  of  older 
settlement  among  us,  aliens  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin  which  nevertheless  arrived  in 
Britain,  in  all  probability,  long  before 
Columbus  ever  set  foot  on  the  low  bask¬ 
ing  sandbank  of  Cat  Island.  Such  is 
the  jointed  pond-sedge  of  the  Hebrides, 
a  water-weed  found  abundantly  in  the 
lakes  and  tarns  of  the  Isle  of  Syke, 
Mull  and  Coll,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  but  occurring  nowhere  else 
throughout  the  whole  expanse  of  Europe 
or  Asia.  How  did  it  get  there  ?  Clear¬ 
ly  its  seeds  were  either  washed  by  the 
waves  or  carried  by  birds,  and  thus  de¬ 
posited  on  the  nearest  European  shores 
to  America.  But  if  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  had  been  alive  in  pre-Columban 
days  (which,  as  Euclid  remarks,  is  ab¬ 
surd),  he  would  readily  have  inferred, 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
unknown  plants  along  the  western  verge 
of  Britain,  that  a  great  continent  lay  un¬ 
explored  to  the  westward,  and  would 
promptly  have  proceeded  to  discover 
and  annex  it.  As  Mr.  Wallace  was  not 
yet  born,  however,  Columbus  took  a 
mean  advantage  over  him,  and  discov¬ 
ered  it  first  by  mere  right  of  primogeni¬ 
ture. 

In  other  cases,  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  particular  plant  appears 
in  England  are  often  very  suspicious. 
Take  the  instance  of  the  belladonna,  or 
deadly  nightshade,  an  extremely  rare 
British  species,  found  only  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  old  castles 
and  monastic  buildings.  Belladonna, 
of  course,  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  was 
much  used  in  the  half-magical,  half¬ 
criminal  sorceries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Did  you  wish  to  remove  a  troublesome 
rival  or  an  elder  brother,  you  treated 
him  to  a  dose  of  deadly  nightshade. 
Yet  why  should  it,  in  company  with 
many  other  poisonous  exotics,  be  found 
so  frequently  around  the  ruins  of  mon- 
asteries  ?  Did  the  holy  fathers — but 
no,  the  thought  is  too  irreverent.  Let 
us  keep  our  illusions,  and  forget  the 
friar  and  the  apothecary  in  ‘‘  Romeo 
and  Juliet.” 

Belladonna  has  never  fairly  taken  root 
in  English  soil.  It  remains,  like  the 
Roman  snail  and  the  Portuguese  slug, 
a  mere  casual  straggler  about  its  ancient 
haunts.  But  there  are  other  plants 
which  have  fairly  established  their  claim 
to  be  considered  as  native-born  Britons, 
though  they  came  to  us  at  first  as  aliens 
and  colonists  from  foreign  parts.  Such, 
to  take  a  single  case,  is  the  history  of 
the  common  alexanders,  now  a  familiar 
weed  around  villages  and  farmyards, 
but  only  introduced  into  England  as  a 
potherb  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  long  grown  in  cottage  gar 
dens  for  table  purposes,  but  has  for  ages 
been  superseded  in  that  way  by  celery. 
Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  grow  all 
about  our  lanes  and  hedges,  side  by 
side  with  another  quaintly-named  plant, 
bishop-weed  or  gout-weed,  whose  very 
titles  in  themselves  bear  curious  witness 
to  its  original  uses  in  this  isle  of  Britain. 
I  don’t  know  why,  but  it  is  an  histori¬ 
cal  fact  that  the  early  prelates  of  the 
English  Church,  saintly  or  otherwise, 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  that  very  epis¬ 
copal  disease,  the  gout.  Whether  their 
frequent  fasting  produced  this  effect ; 
whether,  as  they  themselves  piously  al¬ 
leged,  it  was  due  to  constant  kneeling 
on  the  cold  stones  of  churches  ;  or 
whether,  as  their  enemies  rather  insinu¬ 
ated,  it  was  due  in  greater  measure  to 
the  excellent  wines  presented  to  them 
by  their  Italian  confrires,  is  a  minute 
question  to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  not  by  the  present  humble  in¬ 
quirer.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
bishops  and  gout  got  indelibly  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  public  mind  ;  that  the  epis¬ 
copal  toes  were  looked  upon  as  espe¬ 
cially  subject  to  that  insidious  disease 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  that  they  do  say  the  bishops  even 
now — but  I  refrain  from  the  commission 
of  scandalum  magnaium.  Anyhow,  this 


particular  weed  was  held  to  be  a  specific 
for  the  bishop’s  evil ;  and  being  intro¬ 
duced  and  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  it 
came  to  be  known  indifferently  to  herb¬ 
alists  as  bishop-weed  and  gout-weed.  It 
has  now  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  rec¬ 
ognized  member  of  the  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  but,  having  overrun  our  lanes 
and  thickets  in  its  flush  period,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  a  visible  botanical  and 
etymological  memento  of  the  past 
twinges  of  episcopal  remorse. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  one  may  fairly  say 
that  the  total  population  of  the  British 
Isles  consists  mainly  of  three  great  ele¬ 
ments.  The  first  and  oldest — the  only 
one  with  any  real  claim  to  be  considered 
as  truly  native — is  the  cold  Northern, 
Alpine  and  Arctic  element,  comprising 
such  animals  as  the  white  hare  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  ptarmigan,  the  pine  marten, 
and  the  capercailzie — the  last  once  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  now  reintroduced  into  the 
Highlands  as  a  game  bird.  This  very 
ancient  fauna  and  flora,  left  behind  soon 
after  the  glacial  epoch,  and  perhaps  in 
part  a  relic  of  the  type  which  still  strug¬ 
gled  on  in  favored  spots  during  that  ter¬ 
rible  period  of  universal  ice  and  snow, 
now  survives  for  the  most  part  only  in 
the  extreme  north  and  on  the  highest 
and  chilliest  mountain-tops,  where  it 
has  gradually  been  driven,  like  tourists 
in  August,  by  the  increasing  warmth  and 
sultriness  of  the  southern  lowlands. 
The  summits  of  the  principal  Scotch 
hills  are  occupied  by  many  Arctic  plants, 
now  slowly  dying  out,  but  lingering  yet 
as  last  relics  of  that  old  native  British 
flora.  The  Alpine  milk  vetch  thus 
loiters  among  the  rocks  of  Braemar  and 
Clova  ;  the  Arctic  brook-saxifrage  flow¬ 
ers  but  sparingly  near  the  summit  of 
Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Nevis,  and  Loch- 
nagar  ;  its  still  more  northern  ally,  the 
drooping  saxifrage,  is  now  extinct  in  all 
Britain,  save  on  a  single  snowy  Scotch 
height,  where  it  now  rarely  blossoms, 
and  will  soon  become  altogether  obso¬ 
lete.  There  are  other  northern  plants 
of  this  first  and  oldest  British  type,  like 
the  Ural  oxy trope,  the  cloudberry,  and 
the  white  dryas,  which  remain  as  yet 
even  in  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  or  over 
considerable  tracts  in  the  Scotch  High¬ 
lands  ;  there  are  others  restricted  to  a 
single  spot  among  the  Welsh  hills,  an 
isolated  skerry  among  the  outer  Hebri- 
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des,  or  a  solitary  summit  in  the  Lake  survived  here  and  there  in  Cornwall, 
District.  But  wherever  they  linger,  Carnarvonshire,  Kerry,  and  other  very 
these  true-born  Britons  of  the  old  rock  projecting  headlands  long  after  they 
are  now  but  strangers  and  outcasts  in  have  died  out  altogether  from  the  main 
the  land  :  the  intrusive  foreigner  has  central  mass  of  Britain.  South-western 
driven  them  to  die  on  the  cold  mountain-  Ireland  in  particular  is  almost  Portu- 
tops,  as  the  Celt  drove  the  Mongolian  to  guese  in  the  general  aspect  of  its  fauna 
the  hills,  and  the  Saxon,  in  turn,  has  and  flora. 

driven  the  Celt  to  the  Highlands  and  Third  and  latest  of  all  in  time,  though 
the  islands.  But  as  late  as  the  twelfth  almost  contem];}orary  with  the  southern 
century  itself,  even  the  true  reindeer,  type,  is  the  central  European  or  Ger- 
the  Arctic  monarch  of  the  glacial  epoch,  manic  element  in  our  population.  Sad 
was  still  hunted  by  Norwegian  jarls  of  as  it  is  to  confess  it.  the  truth  must 
Orkney  on  the  mainland  of  Caithness  nevertheless  be  told,  that  our  beasts  and 
and  Sutherlandshire.  birds,  our  plants  and  flowers,  are  for  the 

Second  in  age  is  the  warm  western  most  part  of  purely  Teutonic  origin, 
and  south-western  type,  the  type  repre-  Even  as  the  rude  and  hard-headed 
sented  by  the  Portuguese  slug,  the  ar-  Anglo-Saxon  has  driven  the  gentle, 
butus  trees  and  Mediterranean  heaths  of  poetical,  and  imaginative  Celt  ever  west- 
the  Killarney  district,  the  flora  of  Corn-  ward  before  him  into  the  hills  and  the 
wall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  the  pecul-  sea,  so  the  rude  and  vigorous  Germanic 
iar  wild  flowers  of  South  Wales,  Devon-  beasts  and  weeds  have  driven  the  gen- 
shire,  and  the  west  country  generally,  tier  and  softer  southern  types  into  Wales 
This  class  belongs  by  origin  to  the  sub-  and  Cornwall,  Galloway  and  Conne- 
merged  land  of  Lyonesse,  the  warm  mara.  It  is  to  the  central  European 
champaign  country  that  once  spread  population  that  we  owe  or  owed  the  red 
westward  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
derived  from  the  Gulf  Stream  the  genial  the  beaver,  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  ot- 
climate  still  preserved  by  its  last  rem-  ter,  and  the  squirrel.  It  is  to  the  cen- 
nants  at  Tresco  and  St.  Mary’s.  The  tral  European  flora  that  we  owe  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  secondary  larger  part  of  the  most  familiar  plants  in 
stratum  of  our  British  population  are  all  eastern  and  south-eastern  England, 
few  and  rare,  but  of  its  plants  there  are  They  crossed  in  bands  over  the  old  land 
not  a  few,  some  of  them  extending  over  belt  before  Britain  was  Anally  insulated, 
the  whole  western  shores  of  England,  and  they  have  gone  on  steadily  ever 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wherever  since,  with  true  Teutonic  persistence, 
they  are  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  overrunning  the  land  and  pushing  slowly 
others  now  conAned  to  particular  spots,  westward,  like  all  other  German  bands 
often  with  the  oddest  apparent  capri-  before  or  since,  to  the  detriment  and 
ciousness.  Thus,  two  or  tliree  southern  discomfort  of  the  previous  inhabitants, 
types  of  clover  are  peculiar  to  the  Liz-  Let  us  humbly  remember  that  we  are  all 
ard  Point,  in  Cornwall  ;  a  little  Spanish  of  us  at  bottom  foreigners  alike,  but 
and  Italian  restharrow  has  got  stranded  that  it  is  the  Teutonic  English,  the  peo- 
in  the  Channel  Islands  and  on  the  Mull  pie  from  the  old  Low  Dutch  fatherland 
of  Galloway  ;  the  spotted  rockrose  of  by  the  Elbe,  who  have  Anally  given  to 
the  Mediterranean  grows  only  in  Kerry,  this  isle  its  name  of  England,  and  to 
Galway,  and  Anglesea  ;  while  other  every  one  of  us,  Celt  or  Teuton,  their 
plants  of  the  same  warm  habit  are  con-  own  Teutonic  name  of  Englishman. 
Aned  to  such  spots  as  Torquay,  Babbi-  We  are  at  best,  as  an  irate  Teuton  once 
combe,  Dawlish,  Cork,  Swansea,  Ax-  remarked,  “  nozzing  but  segond-hand 
minster,  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  Of  course,  Chermans.”  In  the  words  of  a  distin- 
all  peninsulas  and  islands  are  warmer  guished  modern  philologist  of  our  own 
in  temperature  than  inland  places,  and  blood,  ”  English  is  Dutch,  spoken  with 
so  these  relics  of  the  lost  Lyonesse  have  a  Welsh  accent." — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  YARROW. 
BY  J.  B.  SELKIRK. 


“Was  ever  stream  or  valley  so  bc- 
sung !’’  exclaimed  Dr.  John  Brown, 
when,  coming  down  the  southern  slopes 
of  Minchmuir,  he  beheld  the  famous 
Border  river  twinkling  in  the  sun.  Nor 
was  the  exclamation  an  unreasonable 
one,  but  rather  just  such  a  question  as 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
ballad  and  Border-loving  author  of  the 
“  Horae  Subsecivae  for  if  ever  “  the 
poet’s  consecration  and  the  dream” 
shed  its  imperishable  fascination  on  any 
particular  locality,  investing  its  land¬ 
scape  with  that  “  light  which  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,”  surely  Yarrow  can 
claim  pre-eminence  in  such  a  case.  Not 
alone  in  modern  times,  but  for  centuries 
it  has  been  a  favorite  shrine  of  the  muses 
— a  kind  of  Scottish  Forest  of  Arden — 
where,  on  every  hawthorn  and  every 
thistle,  the  poets,  Orlando-like,  have 
hung  their  odes  and  elegies. 

When  Lockhart  claimed  for  Yarrow 
the  title  of  th:  most  romantic  of  Scot¬ 
tish  rivers,  he  was  possibly  thinking  less 
of  its  indebtedness  to  modern  poetry 
than  to  the  lustre  and  distinction  it  in¬ 
herits  from  the  exquisite  ballads  with 
which  its  name  will  always  be  associated. 
No  doubt  every  river  of  the  Scottish 
Border  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  this 
inherited  after-glow,  gilding  with  its 
heavenly  alchemy  every  stream  and  val¬ 
ley  of  that  legend-haunted  land  ;  for 
even  in  a  country  which  can  boast  the 
names  of  Scott  and  Burns,  the  historical 
and  romantic  ballad-poetry  of  the  Bor¬ 
der  still  keeps  its  place,  and  remains 
now,  as  ever,  the  supreme  and  unap¬ 
proached  characteristic  of  Scottish  lit¬ 
erature. 

Although  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot, 
the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow,  the  Liddel 
and  the  Esk,  each  and  all  can  lay  claim 
to  the  reflected  glory  of  the  ballad  period, 
amongst  these  the  Yarrow  must  always 
be  credited  with  a  unique  claim  of  its 
own.  Not  only  by  the  abundance,  but 
by  the  distinctive  quality  of  its  poetical 
associations.  Yarrow  has  more  right  to 
be  regarded  as  the  veritable  Hippocrene 
of  the  Border  Helicon  than  any  other 
stream  in  the  district. 


The  pagan  belief  that  every  river  and 
every  fountain  had  its  own  presiding 
deity,  may  now,  we  suppose,  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  exploded  superstition,  and  yet 
underneath  the  classic  myth  lay  a  cer¬ 
tain  significance  which  our  soi-disant 
civilization  has  not  been  able  altogether 
to  dispense  with  ;  for  although  we  no 
longer  offer  our  oblations  to  Naiad  or 
Dryad,  nor  propitiate  their  favor  as  of 
old  with  offerings  of  milk  and  honey 
and  oil,  it  is  almost  as  common  to  apos¬ 
trophize  a  favorite  stream  among  our 
own  poets,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Vir¬ 
gil.  These  fair  humanities  of  old  re¬ 
ligion  have  borne  fruit  in  the  spirit  if 
not  in  the  body  :  the  ritual  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  homage  remains. 
Many  instances  of  this  river  fascina¬ 
tion  occur  over  the  whole  held  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  from  Spenser’s  “  silver 
streaming  Thames,”  to  Wordsworth’s 
Duddon  Sonnets.  Burns  evidently  re¬ 
garded  running  water  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  awakeners  of  the  poetic  fac¬ 
ulty; — 

“  The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  (and  her. 

Till  by  himsel’  be  learnt  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander.” 

The  peculiar  power  exercised  by  Yar¬ 
row  on  her  votaries  is  very  significant. 
The  result  is  not  only  the  highest  of  its 
kind,  but  the  whole  product  is  permeated 
and  characterized  by  a  uniform  local 
color  of  pathetic  passion  which  invests 
everything  that  has  issued  from  that 
mint  with  a  distinctive  and  unique  in¬ 
dividualism.  Other  influences  seem  to 
have  been  kept  out  on  purpose.  The 
historical  ballad,  with  one  exception, 
that  of  the  ”  Outlaw  Murray,”  finds  no 
place  in  Yarrow.  “  The  Dowie  Dens,” 
“The  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,’’ 
“The  Douglas  Tragedy,’/  “Willie 
Drowned  in  Yarrow,”  and  many  others, 
grow  out  of  the  social  conditions  and 
accidents  of  the  times,  and  appeal  to 
the  ordinary  emotions  and  instincts  of 
humanity  ;  and  these  have  given  the 
initial  pathetic  melancholy  to  everything 
that  has  followed.  The  more  warlike 
heroes  of  the  other  valleys  of  the  Bor¬ 
der— the  Johnnie  Armstrongs,  the  Kin- 
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mont  Willies,  the  Jamie  Telfers,  etc. — 
would  be  out  of  place  in  Yarrow,  and 
would  introduce  a  jarring  note,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  tender  solemnity.  These 
old  pathetic  singers  have  passed  away 
and  left  no  sign.  They  have  crossed 
the  river  of  death,  and  taken  their  se¬ 
cret  with  them.  Unnamed  and  unknown 
as  they  are,  they  have,  however,  left  be¬ 
hind  them  a  magnetic  witchery  of  vague 
and  passionate  regret  that  cannot  be 
shaken  off  or  separated  from  the  scene 
of  their  inspiration.  No  man  of  aver¬ 
age  sensibility  ever  entered  that  valley 
alone  without  coming  to  some  extent 
under  the  weird  fascination  and  endemic 
glamour  of  the  place.  Under  its  mys¬ 
terious  influences  poets  have  been  made 
and  moulded  like  clay  out  of  a  cast. 
Hamilton  of  Bangour’s  only  genuine  in¬ 
spiration  was  derived  from  this  source, 
and  his  poetic  fame  rests  mainly  on  the 
accident  of  his  having  come  under  the 
spell  of  the“  dowiehoums.”  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Logan  ;  for  neither  of 
these  names  would  have  found  any  abid¬ 
ing  place  in  literature  but  for  the  **  Busk 
ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bonnie  bride,” 
of  the  one,  and  ”  Thy  braes  are  bonnie. 
Yarrow  stream,”  of  the  other.  These, 
it  may  be  said,  are,  after  all,  only  the 
masterpieces  of  minor  poets ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  greater  men 
than  these,  the  masters  themselves,  have 
come  under  the  same  unaccountable  and 
irresistible  fascination. 

To  those  who  have  made  the  life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  a  loving  study — and  to 
some  degree  who  has  not  ? — it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  ballad- 
poetry,  and  more  especially  the  ballad- 
poetry  of  his  beloved  Border,  was  the 
nursery-ground  of  that  wonderful  genius. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  day  in 
which,  in  his  aunt’s  house  at  Kelso,  he 
stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Percy's  “  Re- 
liques,”  the  seed  was  sown  that  gave  root 
and  character  and  direction  to  all  his 
poetical  afterwork.  While  yet  young  in 
literature,  it  bore  fruit  in  the  “  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  ;’>but  it 
did  not  cease  there.  He  was  a  ballad- 
hunter  to  the  end  :  it  was  indeed  the 
literary  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and 
only  ceased  with  life.  His  charming 
and  skilful  biographer  tells  us  that  in 
the  year,  destined  to  be  his  last,  when 
be  went  to  the  Mediterranean  to  seek 


rest  and  restitution  for  a  frame  unhap¬ 
pily  shattered  beyond  recovery,  no 
sooner  had  he  settled  down  in  Naples 
than,  ill  as  he  was,  he  set  about  forming 
a  collection  of  Neapolitan  ballads  and 
broadsides.  In  the  distraction  ot  foreign 
travel,  however,  and  the  classic  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  he  never 
forgot  the  poetry  of  the  country  he  had 
left  behind.  Lockhart  relates  that,  when 
he  visited  the  Lake  of  Avernus  with  his 
illustrious  kinsman,  while  as  cicerone  he 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  classic 
richness  of  their  surroundings,  he  over¬ 
heard  the  old  man  eloquent,  crooning  to 
himself — 

"Up  the  rocky  mountains  and  down  the  mossy 
glen, 

We  daurna  gang  a  milkin’  for  Charlie  and 
his  men.” 

In  the  passionate  estimation  with 
which  Scott  held  the  ballads  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  Yarrow  and  its  romantic 
associations  held  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  The  first  important 
poem  he  gave  to  the  world,  “  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” — in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  which  he  makes  his  first  claim 
to  be  considered  an  original  poet — was 
set  in  a  frame  of  Yarrow.  Leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  the  conventional  methods  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  appealed  to 
the  elder  romanticism  of  the  ballad 
period,  and  deliberately  chose  to  recite 
his  first  inspiration  under  the  tutelary 
Muse  of  the  valley  he  used  fondly  to 
refer  to  as  ”  the  shrine  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  and  with  what  success  he  did 
so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  Again,  in 
“  Marmion,”  his  descriptions  of  St. 
Mary’s  Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  Yar¬ 
row,  contain  perhaps  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  and  most  imperishable  verses  he 
ever  wrote.  Consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  Yarrow  had  stolen  into  the 
dream  of  his  life  in  many  ways.  Later 
on,  when  he  sat  to  Raeburn  the  second 
time  for  that  beautiful  family,  portrait 
still  at  Abbotsford,  the  background  of 
the  picture  is  his  much-loved  valley  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1831 — the  year 
before  his  death — on  revising  the  ”  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  ”  for  the  last  time, 
he  must  have  felt  the  prophetic  power 
of  the  words  he  had  written  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before— 

"  By  Yarrow’s  stream  still  let  mestray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way.” 
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And  that  Yarrow,  which  had  been  the 
poet’s  first  love,  had  somehow  unac¬ 
countably  crept  into  his  last  prayer. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  day  before  he 
left  for  that  sojourn  to  the  South  in 
search  of  the  health  he  was  fated  never 
to  get,  and  from  which  he  returned  a 
dying  man,  Sir  Walter  accompanied  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries  to  New¬ 
ark  Castle,  on  the  Yarrow  :  that  sunny 
September  day  which  gave  occasion  to 
Wordsworth’s  “  Yarrow  Revisited,”  as 
well  as  to  one  of  the  finest  of  his  son¬ 
nets. 

In  W’ordsworth’s  case,  it  is  curious  to 
mark  the  influence  of  Yarrow  on  one 
who,  along  with  the  possession  of  other 
eminent  faculties,  was  without  doubt  the 
subtlest  exponent  and  interpreter  of  the 
moods  of  nature  that  ever  pat  thought 
into  verse.  As  a  young  man,  he  had 
represented  himself  in  his  "  Yarrow  Un¬ 
visited”  as  arguing  with  the  companion 
of  his  Scottish  tour,  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  waste  a  day  on  Yarrow, 
that  there  were  a  thousand  rivers  else¬ 
where  equally  worthy  of  their  wonder, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  they  would 
take  the  boasted  charms  of  Yarrow  for 
granted.  When  the  Queen  of  Elfland, 
riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree  to  the 
music  of  another  world,  clad  in  the 
shimmer  of  her  unearthly  vesture,  and 
still  more  unearthly  beauty,  accosted 
her  mortal  lover  in  the  Woods  of  Hunt- 
lybum,  and  dared  him  to  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  saluting  her  as  a  lover 
should,  True  Thomas,  with  the  chival¬ 
rous  Border  spirit  his  fairy  paramour 
had  probably  counted  upon,  gallantly 
protested — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me  ’* — 

although  we  all  know  that  his  temerity 
cost  him  seven  years’  p>enal  servitude  in 
the  fairy  Hades.  No  doubt  Wordsworth 
thought'  himself  as  securely  guarded 
against  the  fascination  of  Yarrow,  as  his 
elder  brother-rhymer  of  Ercildoune 
thought  he  was  against  the  ”  glamourie  ” 
of  Elfland  ;  but  the  self-confidence  in 
both  cases  was  equally  misplaced  and  il¬ 
lusory.  When  Wordsworth  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  personal  test,  no  sooner  had 
his  feet  entered  the  fairy  ring  of  Yarrow 
than  he  succumbed  to  the  unseen  sor¬ 
cery.  He  argued,  he  exp)ostulated,  but 


the  pastoral  melancholy  would  not  be 
shaken  off.  He  reasoned  with  himself, 
but  he  had  counted  without  his  host, 
for  he  had  inhaled  an  atmosphere  that, 
acting  on  sensibilities  such  as  his,  takes 
the  reason  prisoner.  He  protested  he 
had  never  seen  greener  hills,  or  sunnier 
skies,  or  a  more  silvery  stream,  and  that 
it  was  the  very  ground  for  happy  lovers, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Like  Balaam, 
he  could  only  give  utterance  to  what  an 
overruling  power  had  put  in  his  mouth, 
and  the  whole  color  and  keynote  of 
”  Yarrow  Visited  ”  is  struck  in  the  first 
stanza,  in  which  the  p>oet  confesses  his 
subjugation,  and  cries  out,  like  Saul  in 
his  trouble,  for  some  cunning  harper  to 
come — 

“  And  chase  the  silence  from  the  air 
That  fills  his  heart  with  sadness." 

Scott  himself  had  long  before  felt,  and 
in  ”  Marmion  ”  had  given  poetical  form 
to  this  almost  oppressive  silence  of  Yar¬ 
row — 

“  Your  horse’s  foot-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude." 

And  when  he  took  his  friend  Southey 
across  the  hills  from  Ashiestiel  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Yarrow,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  how  that  poet’s  mind  also 
caught  the  same  unvarying  impression. 
That  impression  we  find  recorded  in  his 
journal  for  the  day  in  these  words  :  ”  A 
quiet  and  beautiful  vale,  a  solitary  and 
a  sorrowful  country.”  But  these  im¬ 
pressions  are  only  a  continuation  of  the 
feeling  which,  centuries  before,  had  been 
expressed  in  the  old  ballad.  When 
King  James  and  his  five  thousand  fol¬ 
lowers  came  down  upon  the  country  of 
the  Outlaw  Murray,  we  are  told,  as  they 
approached  the  valley, 

’*  They  found  it  awesomt  for  to  see." 

It  has  been  frequently  {^inted  out  in 
history  that  both  the  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  predilections  of  men  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  accident  of 
their  physical  environment,  but  that  this 
general  truth  is  capable  of  a  local  and 
particular  application  in  its  relation  to 
poetry,  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  as  cer¬ 
tain,  and  in  proof  of  it  we  may  use  the 
words  of  Wordsworth — 

"  Bear  witness  nw/ii/ Yarrow.” 

Humboldt  declares  that  ”  the  poeti¬ 
cal  works  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ruder 
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songs  of  the  primitive  Northern  races, 
owe  much  of  their  peculiar  character  to 
the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  to  the 
mountain-valleys  in  which  their  poets 
dwelt,  and  to  the  air  which  surrounded 
them.”  And  he  adds  :  ”  This  influence 
of  the  physical  on  the  moral  world — 
this  mysterious  reaction  of  the  sensuous 
on  the  ideal — gives  to  the  study  of  nat¬ 
ure,  when  considered  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  a  peculiar  charm  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized.”  But  this  higher  point  of  view, 
this  effect  of  the  seen  world  upon  the 
unseen  mind  of  man,  is  a  subject  full  of 
difficulty.  As  long  as  one  is  dealing 
with  the  visible  phenomena  of  nature 
there  is  much  to  say. 

The  geologist  delights  to  point  out  the 
prehistoric  action  of  frost  or  Are,  the 
causes  of  the  upheaval  of  this  mountain- 
mass,  or  the  depression  of  that  fertile 
valley  ;  the  track  and  scar  of  the  grind¬ 
ing  glacier,  or  these  green  shelving  ter¬ 
races  across  the  hillsides— nowhere  more 
marked  or  more  beautiful  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yarrow — that  show,  step 
by  step,  the  tidal  footprints  of  a  gradu¬ 
ally  retreating  and  now  long-forgotten 
sea.  Records  that  speak  to  him  in  a 
language  which  cannot  lie,  and  which 
existed  before  language  was  ;  the  silent 
evidence  of  those  everlasting  hills  that 
hold  up  their  unchanging  and  eternal 
testimony  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  while 
the  conflicting  creeds  of  men,  made  for 
the  hour,  one  after  the  other  fall  out  of 
the  world  like  cast-off  raiment.  When 
we  come,  however,  to  the  landscape  it¬ 
self,  whose  harmonious  lines,  and  color, 
and  proportion  these  forces  have  brought 
about,and  attempt  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret  its  effect  on  men’s  minds,  we  pass 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world, 
where  exact  definition  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  The  action  of  the  sensuous  world 
upon  the  ideal  is  borne  in  upon  our  con¬ 
viction  as  a  fact,  but  the  m^us  optrandi 
is  a  secret. 

It  may  doubtless  be  said,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  show  of  reason,  that  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  poetical  associations  of 
such  a  valley  as  Yarrow  are  quite  enough 
to  have  bestowed  a  deathless  charm  on 
any  locality,  altogether  independent  of 

I  any  extrinsic  fascination  the  landscape 
might  possess.  Unquestionably  in  the 
case  of  Wordsworth,  or  Scott,  or  Dr. 
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John  Brown,  Yarrow  is  more  than  a 
mere  spectacle.  It  becomes  a  vision, 
and  to  them  the  very  word  is  transfig¬ 
ured  by  a  kind  of  nimbus,  gathered  from 
the  glory  of  the  past,  invisible  to  the 
uninformed  eye.  In  Yarrow,  as  in 
everywhere  else — 

"  It  is  the  Soul  that  sees  ;  the  outward  eyes 

Present  the  object ;  but  the  Mind  descries.” 

And  yet  this  is  but  a  general  truth, 
applicable  to  every  locality  having  a 
poetical  or  historical  interest  of  any  kind 
attached  to  it,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
explain  why  a  particular  place  should 
produce  a  poetical  result  of  a  unique  and 
distinctive  character.  In  the  beautiful 
tributary  burns  of  Yarrow,  you  will  find 
a  certain  coincidence  and  uniformity 
among  the  mosses  and  lichens  that 
clothe  their  gray  boulders  with  a  green 
and  yellow  velvet ;  but  the  fact  does  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  elective  affinity 
subsisting  between  the  rock  and  the 
plant.  We  accept  the  circumstance  of 
their  coexistence,  on  the  simple  ground 
that  the  plant  imperatively  requires 
nourishment  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
can  only  exist  where  it  finds  it.  This 
law  of  interdependence  between  life  and 
its  environment  is  everywhere  observ¬ 
able  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  even  to  a  minute  degree. 
The  distinctive  flavor  of  honey  is  alto¬ 
gether  regulated  by  the  flora  of  the  bees’ 
feeding-ground  ;  and  so  much  so,  that 
what  is  a  delicacy  in  Scotland  cannot 
be  eaten  in  some  other  countries  with¬ 
out  great  danger.  The  honey  of  Brazil 
is  only  used  as  a  medicine,  while  in 
some  parts  of  the  tropics  it  is  actually 
poisonous.  Xenophon,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  mentions  in  his  ”  Anabasis  ” 
that  in  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  so 
affected  by  eating  honey,  that  they  lay 
down  as  if  to  die.  Other  examples  of 
this  curious  correspondence  in  nature 
suggest  themselves  in  animal  life. 
There  are  caterpillars  which  change 
color  with  the  lichens  on  which  they 
feed,  like  the  larva  of  the  moth  i^Noctua 
algce),  which  turns  to  gray  or  yellow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  color  of  the  lichen  from 
whence  it  derives  its  nourishment. 
Finding,  then,  this  unvarying  law  of 
adaptation  in  nature,  may  we  not  carry 
the  principle  from  the  world  of  sense  to 
a6 
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the  world  of  mind,  and  conclude  that 
the  poetical  flora  of  the  “  Dowie  Dens’* 
has  been  produced  under  analogous  con¬ 
ditions  ?  Shakespeare  teaches  us  that — 

“  Our  po«sy  is  as  a  gum  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourished 

and  certainly  the  honey  does  not  more 
clearly  possess  the  flavor  of  the  heather, 
the  lichen  does  not  cling  more  closely 
to  its  native  rock,  than  the  solemn  ten¬ 
der  melancholy  of  Yarrow  clings  about 
the  song  of  its  native  valley.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  poetry  more 
thoroughly  self-evolved  than  that  of 
Yarrow.  It  is  indebted  to  the  outer 
world  for  almost  nothing.  The  actor 
and  the  action  cemmemorated,  song 
and  singer,  subject  and  object,  are  alike 
indigenous.  Everything  produced  there 
possesses  the  typical  flavor  of  the  soil. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  clear  recognition  of 
this  indigenous  integtity  of  the  poetical 
product  of  the  district  which  induced 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  frame  his  great  Bor¬ 
der  poem  in  a  Yarrow  setting,  not  only 
selecting  one  of  its  old  Border  peels  as 
the  scene  of  its  recital,  but  putting  the 
poem  itself  into  the  mouth  of  a  native 
minstrel,  who,  to  an  intense  love  of 
country,  brings  a  poet’s  appreciation  of 
the  chivalrous  deeds  of  his  heroic  fel- 
low-Borderets.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  master,  the  whole  scheme 
was  in  well-conceived  conformity  with 
the  local  traditions. 

In  computing  the  relative  gains  and 
losses  of  different  stages  of  civilization, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  look  with  some  sort 
of  regret  on  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  ancient  Court  official,  revived  in 
the  fabled  minstrel  of  Scott’s  “  Lay.” 
It  would  be  impossible  in  our  day  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the  impassioned  recital  of  our  old  met¬ 
rical  roibances  and  ballads,  by  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  art,  on  the  courtly  audiences 
he  usually  addressed,  in  an  age  when  as 
yet  he  held  an  important  and  influential 
position,  the  companion,  and  sometimes 
the  trusted  ambassador  of  kings  ;  before 
that  sweeping  Act — the  39th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — had  relegated  his  order  to 
that  limbo  of  sturdy  rogues  and  vaga¬ 
bonds — a  statute  which  Ritson  used  to 
quote  with  such  wicked  glee  as  a  set-off 
against  Bishop  Percy’s  ideal  jongleur. 
Long  prior  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  how- 
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ever,  the  Bishop’s  ideal  was  a  flesh-and- 
blood  reality,  and  a  very  important  per¬ 
sonage.  Centuries  before 

“  The  bigots  of  an  iron  time 

Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime,*' 

he  held  an  ofhee,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any 
proper  estimate  of,  in  our  days  of  books 
and  printed  matter.  In  addition  to  his 
musical  faculty,  he  was  a  kind  of  refer¬ 
ence  library,  and  the  sole  repository  of 
the  belles  lettres  of  his  time  and  country  ; 
and  in  his  frequently  double  capacity  of 
poet  and  musician,  as  in  Scott’s  poeti¬ 
cal  fiction,  he  must  have  exercised  an 
influence,  and  represented  an  intellectual 
force,  quite  unparalleled  in  his  otherwise 
barbarous  age.  Nor  are  we  sure  there 
is  anything  in  our  modern  civilization 
which  exactly  fills  his  place.  The  laure- 
ateship  may  be  considered,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  historical  continuation  of  the 
office  of  the  Court  minstrel,  but  between 
the  holders  of  the  post  there  is  no  longer 
any  historical  parallel.  From  Lord 
Tennyson  back  to  Ben  Jonson,  the  first 
to  hold  the  office  under  royal  letters 
patent,  there  has  been  no  representative 
of  such  men  as  Taillefer,  the  jongleur 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  Blondel, 
the  minstrel  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  sang  his 
royal  master  out  of  prison.  Many  of 
these  were  men  of  means  and  prowess — 
rich  enough,  like  Raher,  of  the  Court 
of  Henry  1.,  to  endow  a  hospital ;  and 
brave  enough  to  follow  their  king  on  a 
war  expedition,  like  the  minstrel  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  who  accompanied  that  monarch 
to  Palestine,  was  quartered  in  the  royal 
tent,  and  was  instrumental  in  saving  his 
master  from  assassination.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  history,  with  the  help  of  the 
printing-press,  has  thrown  this  antique 
type  of  artist  out  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is 
surely  to  be  regretted  that  his  art  is  as 
completely  lost  as  he  himself  is.  In  an 
age  that  has  seen  so  many  mediaeval  res¬ 
torations,  it  seems  strange  that  it  has 
never  occurred  to  any  enterprising  im- 
fressario  to  rehabilitate  the  heroic  Skald, 
the  mediaeval  jongleur^  or,  at  all  events, 
that  less  remote  variety  of  him  that 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  Courts  of 
'our  own  early  English  and  Scottish 
kings.  Mediaeval  revivals  have  certainly 
not  been  the  least  important  factors  in 
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the  education  of  the  last  half-century. 
Whether  for  good  or  evil,  they  have 
powerfully  affected  both  our  art  and  our 
religion.  The  Church  is  yet  flounder¬ 
ing  in  the  trough  of  that  great  tractarian 
wave  which  carried  so  many  rarely  gifted 
minds  from  their  moorings,  and  left  too 
many  of  its  victims  tossing  on  the  trou¬ 
bled  waters,  between  the  Scylia  and 
Charybdis  of  atheism  or  the  Vatican. 
The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  paint¬ 
ing— another  of  its  revivals — was  hard¬ 
ly  less  striking  in  its  effect  on  art ;  while 
more  recently  the  same  influence  has  left 
its  distinctive  mark  on  modern  poetry, 
culminating  in  the  works  of  the  elder 
Rossetti  and  his  school. 

Scott,  and  through  him  the  romanti¬ 
cism  of  Yarrow  and  the  Border,  had  more 
to  do  with  the  earlier  direction  of  the 
movement  than  is  generally  recognized  ; 
for  what,  indeed,  was  the  revival  of  our 
ballad  literature  but  a  calling  together 
of  the  dry  bones  of  our  own  dark  ages, 
and  as  the  editors  can  attest,  requiring 
sometimes  considerable  skill  in  fitting 
up,  bone  to  its  bone,  before  they  could 
constitute  an  organic  whole?  Judging 
from  these  more  or  less  successful  re¬ 
vivals  of  the  past,  one  might  presage  a 
favorable  acceptance  for  the  restoration 
of  the  art  of  ikit  jongleur.  The  splendor 
of  the  Court  of  the  Plantagenets,  with 
its  old-world  costumes,  would  itself  lend 
that  spectacular  charm  which  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  feature  in  all  modern 
representations ;  while  the  impressive 
intonation  of  some  of  our  best  old  bal¬ 
lads  to  a  sweet  and  low  recitative  par- 
lante  accompaniment,  such  as  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  interference  with  the  clear 
enunciation  of  every  syllable,  would  at 
all  events  offer  a  pleasing  variety,  if  not 
a  refreshing  deliverance  from  the  trivial 
rubbish  which  in  too  many  cases  still 
does  duty  as  the  libretti  of  our  operas, 
and  which,  happily  for  the  audience,  is 
usually  smothered  in  an  orchestral  din, 
through  which  nothing  short  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  Thor  could  make  itself  heard. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  from 
which  the  minstrel  has  tempted  us  ;  the 
power  of  a  district  such  as  Yarrow  to 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  its  intel¬ 
lectual  outcome,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
explain,  is  capable  of  illustration  from 
many  quarters.  Without  going  back 
with  Humboldt  to  the  Greek  poets,  or 


the  primitive  Northern  races,  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  illustrated  by  examples  lying 
nearer  home,  and  as  regards  time,  al¬ 
most  contemporaneous  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  ballad-poetry  of  the 
Border.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  a  district  dominating  its 
poetical  product  will  be  found  in  the 
case  of  that  body  of  song  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  associated 
with  the  valley  of  the  Vire  in  Normandy, 
and  popularly  known  as  the|Vaux-de- 
Vire.  The  Vire,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  Yarrow  of  its  distinctive  poetry  ; 
for  although  the  two  valleys  have  many 
points  of  difference,  they  possess  much 
in  common.  Their  early  singers  in 
both  cases  are  all  but  forgotten.  Olivier 
Basselin,  the  traditionary  poet  of  the 
Norman  Bocage,  is  almost  as  mythical 
a  character  as  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
or  the  equally  mythical  Minstrel 
Burne”  of  our  Border  ballads.  An 
orchard  and  an  old  wooden  erection  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  still  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  tourist  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Basselin,  the  old  poet-patriot 
of  V'^ire,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen,  in 
1450,  at  the  battle  of  Formigny.  Long¬ 
fellow,  with  a  poet’s  sympathy,  enters 
into  the  whole  feeling  of  the  situation, 
in  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  when  he 
tells  us — 

“  But  the  poet’s  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 

Like  the  river  swift  and  clear. 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart ; 

Haunting  still 

That  ancient  mill. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire.” 

Basselin,  however,  is  little  better  than 
a  name  as  far  as  his  productions  are 
known  ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
Vaux-de-Vire  Anally  crystallized  them¬ 
selves  in  the  songs  of  Maistre  Jean  de 
Houx,  and  with  which  Mr.  Muirhead’s 
masterly  translations  have  made  us  fa¬ 
miliar.  To  what  extent  De  Houx  was 
indebted  to  his  predecessors,  whose 
praises  he  sings,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy  ;  but  that  he 
was  the  inheritor  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
characteristic  genius  of  the  Vire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  poetry  of  the  Vire  docs  not  afford 
any  less  striking  an  instance  of  genius 
conditioned  by  its  environment,  al- 
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though  its  poetical  result,  compared  with 
Yarrow,  is  about  as  diverse  in  character 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  'both  localities  are  always 
true  to  their  type,  although  one  produces 
nothing  but  what  is  suggestive  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  melancholy,  while  the  other  is 
an  Arcadia  of  happy  song  and  joyous 
camaraderie.  The  presiding  deity  of 
the  Vire  is,  in  fact,  the  god  of  pleasure  ; 
and  Jean  de  Houx  himself  dedicates 
his  poefis  to  Bacchus,  and  naively 
apologizes  for  any  inequalities  in  his 
work,  on  the  plea  that  the  bad  verses 
were  produced  by  the  bad  wine,  and  the 
good  ones  by  the  better. 

The  poets  of  the  Vire,  though  care¬ 
fully  discountenancing  everything  like 
habitual  abuse,  clearly  belonged  to  that 
section  of  their  brotherhood  which  Cole¬ 
ridge  used  to  compare  to  musical 
glasses,  because,  “  to  produce  their 
finest  tones,  you  must  keep  them  wet.'’ 

The^^«/«j  loci  of  Yarrow,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sombre  and  solemnly  draped 
figure— 

"  Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance,” — 

her  dreamy  eyes  big  with  the  memory 
of  love  and  death,  her  only  song  the 
music  of  that  “  wan  water  ”  which  has 
canied  the  blood  of  her  Douglases  and 
Scotts  down  her  narrow  valley,  out  into 
the  infinite  ocean,  just  as  the  nameless 
charm  of  her  tragic  verse  has  been  float¬ 
ed  across  dividing  seas,  far  away  into  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  great  English- 
speaking  race,  in  every  continent  and 
comer  of  the  world,  to  mix  and  mingle 
with  their  speech  as  long  as  language 
lasts. 

Although  there  may  not  be  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  poetry  evolved  from 
and  associated  with  particular  localities 
is  more  completely  sui  generis  than  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Vire, 
many  examples  exhibiting  the  same  feat¬ 
ures,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  students 
.  of  poetical  literature.  The  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  under  which  this 
unique  correspondence  between  place 
and  thought  is  produced  s.re  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  As  the  poet  be  comes  more 
cosmopolitan,  poetry  as  a  consequence 
becomes  less  special  and  more  general. 
Local  influences  gradually  cease  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  old  control,  and  the  special 


charm  they  possessed  passes  away  with 
them.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
there  are  phases  of  poetical  thought 
which  have  as  completely  passed  out  of 
a  present  world  as  the  school  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  produced  the  Sphinx  or 
the  Pyramids.  The  poetry  of  the  Bor¬ 
der  ballads,  which  Yarrow  exhibits  at 
its  best,  present,  a  case  in  point.  These 
poems  belong  to  an  extinct  species  and 
an  extinct  era,  and  no  amount  of  genius 
is  able  to  reproduce  anything  resembling 
them.  The  very  best  modern  attempts, 
however  successful  they  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  poems,  have  one  and  all  been 
only  moderately  successful  as  ballads. 
Scott’s  "  Eve  of  St.  John,”  Leyden’s 
”  Lord  Soulis,”  Hogg’s  ”  Witch  of 
Fife,”  Wordsworth’s  attempt  to  mod¬ 
ernize  ”  Burd  Helen,”  Lady  Wardlaw’s 
”  Hardyknute,”  good  as  these  are — and 
some  of  them  are  the  best  of  their  kind 
— all  carry  on  their  face  the  fatal  finger¬ 
marks  of  the  modem  manipulator.  You 
feel  when  you  read  these  poems  that 
they  are  clever,  and  their  very  clever¬ 
ness  ruins  them.  Comparing  these 
productions  with  the  most  fragmentary 
of  the  original  ballads,  is  like  placing 
the  finished  and  flawless  work  of  Flax- 
roan  or  Canova  beside  the  broken  but 
sublime  torso  of  Milo’s  Venus.  The 
serene  grandeur,  the  unconscious  and 
massive  simplicity  of  the  older  work  is 
not  to  be  approached.  Old  and  new, 
each  after  its  kind,  doubtless  possess 
many  points  of  merit,  but  they  are  not 
in  the  same  category.  Such  failure, 
however,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
poets  who  have  made  these  attempts  to 
reproduce  the  old  ballad.  It  is  not  that 
the  poetical  genius  is  wanting,  but  that 
the  essential  condition,  the  physical  and 
social  environment  in  which  alone  these 
productions  were  possible,  has  passed 
away  forever  from  the  earth. 

That  these  productions  themselves 
have  not  passed  away,  we  owe  it  to  that 
reverend  regard  for  the  past,  which 
happily  is  the  invariable  instinct  of  all 
true  civilization,  and  which  never  was 
more  alive  than  at  the  present  day,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  America,  the 
magnum  opus  of  Professor  Child  *  of 

*  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 
Edited  by  Francis  James  Child.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  London  :  Henry 
Stevens. 
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Boston — by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and 
important  work  of  its  kind  ever  attempt¬ 
ed — proves  what  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  ballad  literature  of  the  mother 
country,  and  in  which  the  poetry  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  with  Yarrow  for  its 
central  shrine,  holds  so  conspicuous  a 
place. 

In  a  time  when  the  incidence  of  in¬ 
heritance,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
proprietorship  in  almost  any  kind  of 
estate  are  being  so  closely  questioned 
from  the  socialistic  stand-point,  there 
may  be  some  consolation  in  knowing 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  possession  to 
which  no  one  will  dispute  our  title.  The 


patrimony  of  our  great  writers  is  brought 
down  to  us  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  peacefully  and  steadily,  and,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Emerson’s,  as  if  God 
had  brought  it  in  His  hand.”  What¬ 
ever  modern  politics  has  in  store  for  us, 
it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  think  that  our 
reversionary  interest  in  this  kind  of 
estate  is  beyond  cavil,  and  that  no  one 
will  question  our  claim  even  to  what 
may  be  called  unearned  increment  on 
the  inheritance  left  us  in  Yarrow  and 
elsewhere  by — 

“  The  Poe«  who  on  earth  have  made  ns  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays.’* 

— Bkukweod' s  Magazine. 


A  HAZARDOUS  EXPERIMENT. 
BY  LUKE  LOVART. 


'  Ein  ganz  besond' 
I. 

A  DOCTOR  has  necessarily  some 
strange  experiences.  To  me  the  most 
interesting  of  such  experiences  have 
always  been  those  which  hover,  as  it 
were,  on  the  borderland  between  the 
mind  and  body,  so  that  from  first  to 
last  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure  how 
much  is  to  be  set  down  to  a  disordered 
state  of  the  physical  organism  ;  how 
much  to  a  morbid  mental  impression. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  such  experi¬ 
ences  happened  to  me  a  good  many 
years  ago  on  this  wise. 

I  was  at  that  time  house-surgeon  at 
one  of  the  smaller  London  hospitals, 
and  was  sitting  one  evening  in  my 
cosily-furnished  room,  enjoying  the 
company  of  two  of  my  friends,  whom  I 
will  call  Whitmore  and  Radford.  They 
were  both  medkai  students  in  their  last 
year.  Whitmore  was  very  clever,  but 
nnfortunately  in  delicate  health.  In 
my  opinion  he  read  too  much  and 
smoked  too  much.  Radford  was  of  a 
commoner  type — a  tall,  robust  fellow, 
very  good  at  football  and  all  manly  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  without  any  further  ambi¬ 
tion  than  to  pass  his  examinations  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  thus  to  become  qualified 
to  succeed  to  his  father's  practice  in  the 
country. 


rer  Saft.” — Faust. 

Of  course  we  were  smoking,  and,  be¬ 
tween  the  puffs,  we  were  engaged  in  an 
argument  such  as  most  people  like — an 
argument,  namely,  in  whkh  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  either  side  to  score  a  decisive 
victory.  This  keeps  up  the  interest, 
and  the  conversation  becomes  a  kind  of 
verbal  game  of  battledoor  and  shuttle¬ 
cock,  each  disputant  keeping  it  up  at 
his  end  when  his  turn  comes,  and  skil¬ 
fully  returning  it,  until  it  is  at  last 
dropped  from  mere  exhaustion. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the 
minds  of  some  people  were  a  good  deal 
exercised  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
miracles  associated  with  the  name  of 
Louise  Lateau.  According  to  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  credit  and  acumen,  there  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  girl’s  hands  and  feet  and 
side,  at  certain  times,  the  stigmata  of 
the  Crucifixion.  At  other  times  they 
either  disappeared,  or  at  any  rate  ceased 
to  bleed.  This  is  the  account,  as  I  re¬ 
call  it,  but  nothing  for  my  purpose 
hinges  on  the  precise  accuracy  of  these 
details. 

Of  course,  the  question  we  were  de¬ 
bating  was  (i)  whether  these  appear¬ 
ances  were  what  may  be  called  spon¬ 
taneous,  or  the  result  of  a  mere  clever 
imposture ;  and  (2),  if  spontaneous, 
how  they  could  possibly  be  accounted 
for  on  scientific  grounds.  We  were  all 
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of  us  agreed  that  the  age  of  miracles  elusion,  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
was  over,  but  beyond  this  our  agree-  clear  case  of  a  strong  mental  impression 
ment  did  not  go.  Radford,  in  his  causing  a  direct  physical  effect,  the 
blunt,  matter-ot-fact  way,  roundly  as-  mind  stamping  suddenly  an  image  of  its 
serted  that  the  whole  thing  was  humbug  horror  visibly  on  the  flesh.  In  the  same 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was  way,  why  may  not  the  intensified  con- 
altogether  too  much  to  expect  any  man  sciousness  of  the  Belgian  mystic,  di- 
endued  with  his  proper  share  of  common  rected  ecstatically  to  certain  portions 
sense  to  believe  it.  I,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  body,  produce  the  marks  de- 
on  the  evidence,  leaned  to  the  opinion  scribed 

that  the  manifestations  might  be  genu-  “Yes,"  I  said,  “and  we  all  remem- 
ine,  but  confessed  myself  unable  to  give  ber,  too,  the  case  of  the  man  who  was 
any  rational  explanation  of  them.  And  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  They 
R^ford  was  just  about  to  take  advan-  merely  grazed  his  neck  with  the  knife, 
tage  of  this  logical  inconsistency  on  my  and  poured  a  few  drops  of  lukewarm 
part  when  Whitmore  intervened.  He  water  over  it,  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
told  us  a  curious  circumstance  which  taken  up  dead  all  the  same." 
had  come  under  his  own  observation,  “  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Radford, 
and  which  certainly  seemed  to  throw  “  but  that  was  merely  fright.  Of  course 
some  light  upon  the  subject  we  were  dis-  people  can  be  killed  by  fright ;  1  never 
cussing.  A  party  of  which  he  was  one  denied  that.  That’s  hardly  to  the 
were  assembled  one  winter  at  a  country  point,  you  know." 
house,  and  were  sitting  late  at  night  “  1  think  it  is,"  said  Whitmore, 
round  the  fire  in  a  room  otherwise  not  “  The  point  is — as  far  as  our  discussions 
lighted.  Among  the  party  was  Whit-  ever  have  a  point— that  the  imagination 
more’s  cousin,  a  fair-complexioned  girl  can  do  anything.  It  can  visibly  mark 
of  seventeen,  of  very  nervous  and  sensi-  and  derange  any  part  of  the  organism, 
tive  disposition.  As  often  happens  in  as  in  the  case  1  have  given  you.  or  it 
such  circumstances,  the  talk  took  the  can  destroy  the  organism  altogether,  as 
direction  of  the  awful  and  the  uncanny,  in  the  case  just  mentioned  by  Lovart. 
The  young  girl  listened  with  the  in-  My  uncle  says  he  knew  a  man  who  gave 
tensest  interest.  At  last  one  of  the  himself  an  aneurism  merely  by  persist- 
speakers  related  a  story  of  special  and  ently  believing  he  had  one,  and  con- 
peculiar  horror,  and,  being  a  man  of  centrating  his  thoughts  on  the  particular 
much  dramatic  talent,  invested  it  with  spot  where  he  imagined  it  to  be.  In 
all  the  semblance  of  reality.  When  the  time  one  came,  in  response,  as  it  were, 
story  was  at  an  end,  one  of  the  party  to  his  appeal— a  real  thing  created  by 
chanced  to  look  at  the  girl  and  gave  a  mind  out  of  matter — and  it  ultimately 
cry  of  astonishment  and  concern.  She  killed  the  man." 

was  sitting  on  her  chair,  pale  as  death,  "  1  can’t  swallow  that,"  said  Rad- 
with  the  lips  parted  and  the  hands  ford.  "  I  should  prefer  to  doubt  your 
tightly  clenched.  But  the  ghastliest  uncle's  original  diagnosis,  especially  as 
thing  was  that  her  forehead  seemed  the  complaint  is  often  difficult  to  detect 
streaked  with  blood.  The  candles  were  in  its  early  stages." 
hurriedly  lighted,  and  a  closer  inspection  “  Well,  when  you  come  to  practise, 
showed  that  there  was  no  blood  actually  Radford,"  said  1,  a  little  oracularly,  as 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  But  just  became  one  who  had  already  reached 
below  it  there  were  blood-red  streaks,  that  stage,  “  you  will  find  that  you  will 
and  these  streaks  were  exactly  in  the  have  to  allow  something  for  the  imagi- 
lines  which  the  brow  assumes  when  con-  nation." 

tracted  with  pain  and  horror.  They  “  In  some  cases,  everything,"  re¬ 
did  not  altogether  disappear  for  a  week,  marked  Whitmore, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  girl  Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  knock 
remained  too  much  disfigured  to  show  at  the  door,  and  Jacques,  the  porter,  put 
herself.*  in  his  head. 

“  Here,”  added  Whitmore  in  con-  "  Accident,  sir,"  he  said. 

- -  Jacques  was  the  very  type  of  a  cold, 

*  A  fact.  cut-and-dried  official.  1  think  he  prided 
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himself  upon  his  impassibility.  If  he 
couldn’t  be  a  doctor,  he  could  at  least 
imitate  a  doctor's  manner.  Only  he 
overdid  it  a  good  deal.  We  doctors  try 
to  be  calm  ;  Jacques  was  stolid.  It 
used  to  be  a  saying  among  us  that,  if — 
per  impossibiU — the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
chanced  to  be  brought  into  the  hospital, 
comatose,  Jacques  would  not  have  got 
beyond  his  invariable  formula,  * '  Acci¬ 
dent,  sir.” 

Of  course  I  went  at  once.  There  is 
always  a  certain  interest  in  an  accident. 
It  suggests  exciting  complications,  un¬ 
til  you  know  exactly  what  it  is.  Whit¬ 
more  went  with  me  from  professional 
curiosity.  Radford,  who  had  no  curi¬ 
osity  in  such  matters,  said  ”  Good¬ 
night,”  and  went  off  to  a  whist  party. 

When  we  reached  the  accident  ward, 
we  found  the  new  arrival  lying  on  the 
bed  nearest  the  door,  with  a  screen  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  next  patient.  He 
was  deadly  pale,  and  the  silk  handker¬ 
chief  tied  round  his  head  was  saturated 
with  blood.  His  pulse  was  extremely 
feeble,  and  he  was  unconscious. 

I  made  a  hasty  examination.  As  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  he  had  received 
no  injury  except  the  one  to  his  head. 
This  in  itself  did  not  appear  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  the  skull  was  not  fractured. 
But  there  was  a  deep  cut  which  had 
severed  an  artery,  and  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  there  must  have  been  considerable 
delay  in  bringing  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  that,  meanwhile,  he  had  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  Hence  his  extreme 
exhaustion.  It  appeared  on  inquiry 
that  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  a 
hansom  cab,  and  had  fallen  on  some 
sharp  object — a  broken  bottle  probably 
— which  had  cut  his  temple  deeply. 

I  stanched  the  hemorrhage,  bound  op 
his  head,  and  attempted  to  revive  him 
with  stimulants.  But  it  was  pretty  clear 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  Whitmore,  Jhat  all 
our  efforts  would  prove  ineffectual,  and 
yet  it  seemed  very  sad  that  he  should 
die  in  this  way — all  the  sadder  that  he 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  refinement  and  culture, 
and  probably  of  wealth  as  well.  He 
was  in  evening  dress,  and  the  make  and 
material  of  all  his  clothes,  as  well  as 
his  general  appearance,  left  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

I  searched  in  his  pockets  for  a  clew 


to  his  identification,  in  order  that  I 
might  send  a  message  at  once  to  his 
friends.  I  soon  found  his  card — 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Vaughan, 

Llantrissant  Hall^ - shire. 

There  was  no  London  address.  It  was 
impossible  to  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  the  country,  as  it  was  already 
too  late  to  telegraph.  He  was  entirely 
in  my  hands  until  the  morning,  and  I 
felt  the  responsibility  keenly. 

I  exchanged  glances  with  Whitmore. 
We  would  willingly  have  done  anything 
in  our  power  for  the  poor  sufferer,  but 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  There  was  no  complication  in 
the  case.  He  was  dying  from  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  all  the  doctors  in  England 
could  have  done  no  more  for  him  than 
we  had  done.  So,  leaving  directions 
with  the  nurse  to  continue  administering 
the  stimulants  at  certain  intervals,  I  left 
the  ward  and  returned  to  my  room  ac¬ 
companied  by  Whitmore. 

”  Sad  case,"  I  said. 

"  I  take  it,”  said  Whitmore,  ”  that 
the  poor  fellow  is  naturally  delicate  and 
nervous  and,  like  myself,  a  little  anaemic 
— highlv-strung  organization,  as  they 
say.  Not  at  ail  the  man  who  could  bear 
any  great  loss  of  blood,” 

“  Exactly,”  I  answered,  “  just  my 
idea  of  the  case.” 

”  Looks  a  clever  fellow,”  remarked 
Whitmore.  ”  What  a  noble  forehead 
— almost  Shakespearian — and  finely  cut 
mouth  too.” 

”  ‘  Imperial  Caesar  dead  and  turned 
to  clay,’  etc.,”  I  said,  not  heartlessly 
but  rather  with  an  affectation  of  uncon¬ 
cern  to  hide  the  pain  I  really  felt. 

‘‘But  must  he  really  die?"  asked 
Whitmore,  thoughtfully.  He  seemed 
to  be  revolving  something  in  his  mind. 
At  last  he  added,‘'  Is  not  this  just  such 
a  case  as  might  be  saved  by  transfusion 
of  blood  ?  No  real  organic  injury,  sim¬ 
ply  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood. 
Give  him  a  fresh  supply  at  once,  and 
what  is  to  hinder  him  from  rallying  ?’’ 

”  H’m,”  I  muttered  cautiously.  The 
same  idea  had  crossed  my  own  mind, 
but  I  had  hesitated  to  give  it  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  that 
Whitmore,  whose  cleverness  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  was  recognized  by  all  at  the 
hospital,  should  have  thought  of  it  also. 
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Still,  I  was  the  responsible  person,  not 
he. 

“You  see,"  continued  Whitmore, 

“  as  matters  stand,  nothing  can  save 
him.  He  must  be  dead  before  morning. 
If  the  operation  were  to  fail  he  would 
be  no  worse  off  than  he  is  now,  and  it 
might  succeed." 

"  No  doubt  it  has  been  successful 
sometimes,"  1  said.  "  But  where  find 
in  time  any  one  to  give  him  what  he  re¬ 
quires  ?  I  must  perform  the  operation, 
there  is  no  time  to  send  for  any  one 
else.  You  haven’t  an  ounce  of  blood 
to  spare,  and,  besides,  I  want  you  to 
help  me.  As  to  tampering  with  the  staff, 
that  would  never  do." 

"  Jacques  is  certainly  too  dry,"  said 
Whitmore,  “  and  I  really  don’t  know 
whom  to  suggest.  If  only  Radford  had 
not  bolted  !  He’d  have  done  splendid¬ 
ly.  It  seems  such  a  pity  the  experiment 
should  not  be  made,  and  it  would  be  so 
interesting,  and  get  you  such  tcMog  too, 
if  it  proved  successful.’’ 

All  these  thoughts  were  in  my  own 
mind.  I  really  pitied  the  poor  patient, 
but  I  had  also  a  little  scientific  curiosity 
to  gratify,  and  I  was  decidedly  ambi¬ 
tious  of  a  name  in  my  profession.  Of 
course,  had  not  time  been  everything  in 
a  case  like  this,  it  would  have  been  my 
duty  to  wait  until  the  next  day  to  con¬ 
sult  my  superiors  ;  but,  as  things  were, 
I  felt  I  should  be  justified  in  performing 
the  operation  myself.  Indeed,  I  had  no 
choice,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  and  I 
did  not  distrust  my  own  powers  as  an 
operator.  I  was  recognized  as  possess¬ 
ing  both  skill  and  nerve. 

"  Let’s  have  another  look  at  him," 
said  Whitmore. 

We  accordingly  left  my  room.  As 
we  were  crossing  the  hall  to  get  to  the 
wing  in  which  the  accident  ward  is  situ¬ 
ated,  we  overheard  part  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  porter  and  a  stranger. 
The  latter  was  inquiring  whether  any 
one  of  the  name  of  Daunton  was  an  in¬ 
mate,  and  Jacques,  in  his  usual  auto¬ 
matic  way,  was  telling  him  the  days  and 
hours  when  alone  visitors  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  see  the  patients. 

I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger.  He  was  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  over  six  feet  high,  and  admir¬ 
ably  proportioned.  His  broad  shoulders 
and  deep  chest  gave  evidence  of  almost 


herculean  strength.  His  face  had  a 
healthy  hue,  as  if  tanned  by  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  but  its  expression 
was  forbidding.  There  was  a  half-sneer 
on  the  lips,  and  the  black  eyes  had  a 
wild  devil-may-care  look  in  them.  He 
was  very  shabbily  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
poncho,  which  was  torn  and  faded,  and 
a  soft  felt  hat  with  a  high  crown,  the 
brim  of  which  cast  a  shadow  upon  his 
forehead,  and  gave  all  the  more  effect  to 
the  glare  of  the  eyes. 

The  instant  he  caught  sight  of  ns,  he 
advanced  towards  us  without  taking  off 
his  hat  or  giving  any  other  salute. 

"  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  make 
nothing  of  your  porter.  He  seems  to 
answer  by  clockwork.  But,  I  dare  say 
one  of  you  gentlemen  can  answer  my 
question.  I  want  to  know  if  any  one 
named  Daunton  is  here.’’ 

He  spoke  rudely,  almost  dictatorially, 
like  one  accustomed  to  carry  his  point 
without  standing  on  ceremony.  His 
accent  had  a  certain  roughness,  and  yet 
it  was  not  the  accent  of  one  born  and 
bred  in  the  lower  classes.  It  rather 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  accent  of  a  man 
who  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  but 
who,  by  long  knocking  about  the  world, 
and  habitual  association  with  men  of 
lower  social  position  than  himself,  had 
lost  his  original  refinement. 

In  either  case,  I  liked  neither  him  nor 
his  manner,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
refer  him  to  the  porter,  who,  conscious 
that  he  had  received  a  slight  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  bear  it  stolidly,  was  evidently 
waiting  for  my  instructions,  when  Whit¬ 
more  plucked  at  my  sleeve  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

"  What  a  capital  fellow  to  supply  what 
we  want  !” 

Of  course  I  knew  what  he  meant. 
And  his  exclamation  was  justified.  No 
doubt  that  was  exactly  the  physique  re¬ 
quired.  This  loafing  giant  would  never 
miss  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  the 
quality  of  the  current  in  his  veins  was 
evidently  of  the  richest.  The  thought 
made  me  more  civil  to  him  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been. 

"  If,’’  I  said,  to  the  evident  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Jacques,  to  whom  red  tap>e  was 
everything — "  if  you  will  step  into  the 
waiting-room  for  a  minute  1  will  look 
through  the  list  and  tell  you  if  the  name 
you  mention  is  there." 
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In  a  few  minutes  I  returned  with  the 
information  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
hospital  of  the  name  of  Daunton. 

“  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for 
you  ?”  I  asked,  casting  about  at  the 
same  time  how  I  should  broach  the  sub¬ 
ject  uppermost  in  my  mind- 

The  man  hesitated  and  seemed  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“You’ll  think  me  a  precious  fool,” 
he  said  at  last,  roughly,  “  and  I  must 
say.  I’m  ashamed  of  myself.  But,  as 
you  ask  me,  why  there  is  one  other 
thing  you  could  do  for  me,  if  you  didn’t 
mind — you  could  bleed  me.” 

Whitmore  and  I,  in  spite  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  could  neither  of  us 
repress  a  little  start.  The  coincidence 
was  so  very  curious  that  it  came  upon 
us  like  a  shock. 

“  Of  course  you’ll  think  it  very 
queer,”  continued  the  man.  “  I  know 
people  don’t  get  bled  nowadays  as  they 
used  to  be.  Fact  is.  I’ve  too  much 
blood,  and  it  goes  to  my  head.  Fancy 
I  see  things,  you  know,  and  all  that, 
when  there  isn’t  anything  there.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  strong  as  he 
was,  he  gave  a  little  shudder  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Now's  your  chance,”  whispered 
Whitmore  to  me.  “  Was  ever  anything 
so  opportune 

I  suppose,  when  we  are  in  doubt,  we 
ail  of  us  cast  about  at  times  for  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  give  us,  as  it  were,  a 
hint  for  our  guidance.  At  any  rate,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  such  a  coincidence 
as  this  was  too  marked  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  sign  from 
fate  itself. 

”  Certainly  I  will  bleed  you  if  you 
wish  it,”  I  said.  ”  If  it  does  you  no 
good,  it  cannot  do  you  any  harm.  I 
suppose  you  don’t  mind  what  is  done 
with  your  blood  ?” 

It  was  the  man’s  turn  to  start  now. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  exclaimed 
almost  nervously.  “  Why  should  I 
mind  ?  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

I  explained  to  him  briefly  how  mat¬ 
ters  stood,  that  there  was  a  poor  fellow 
under  that  very  roof  whose  life  was  ebb¬ 
ing  away  merely  for  lack  of  that  where¬ 
of  he  (the  new-comer)  had  a  supera¬ 
bundance.  But  coarse  by  nature,  or 
second  nature,  the  man  seemed  to  take 
very  little  interest  in  my  account. 
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“  Well,’’  he  said,  “  I  don’t  mind,  if 
the  job  doesn’t  take  too  long.” 

We  went  upstairs.  The  patient  was 
to  all  appearance  much  the  same,  but 
the  pulse  was,  as  I  knew  it  must  be, 
weaker. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  As¬ 
sisted  by  Whitmore  and  the  nurse,  I 
performed  the  operation.  All  went  well, 
and  the  result  was  most  gratifying.  The 
patient’s  pulse  improved  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  had  been  lying  quite  passive 
from  exhaustion,  with  his  left  arm  under 
the  coverlet.  As  something  of  strength 
returned,  he  began  to  move  uneasily. 
His  eyes  remained  closed,  but  his  left 
hand  slowly  raised  itself,  as  if  he  would 
lift  the  hand  to  his  lips.  The  coverlet 
fell  off,  and,  as  it  did  so,  our  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  a  magnificent  ring  which 
gleamed  upon  the  third  finger.  In  it 
was  set  a  superb  opal,  with  every  variety 
of  hue,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small 
diamonds. 

Our  volunteer,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  evinced  very  little  interest  in  the 
proceedir\gs  in  which  he  had  been  play¬ 
ing  so  essential  a  part,  now  all  at  once 
became  strangely  animated.  He  eagerly 
bent  forward,  as  if  to  inspect  the  ring. 
He  even  seized  the  patient’s  arm,  that 
he  might  scan  the  gems  more  closely. 
Then  a  scowl  of  baffled  vindictiveness 
passed  across  his  features,  and  a  wilder 
glare  came  into  his  eyes. 

“  Gently  !  gently  !  my  good  sir,’’  I 
said,  as  I  saw  him  almost  fling  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  arm  away  from  him.  “  What’s 
the  matter  now 

”  Matter,  indeed  !”  he  answered 
fiercely.  “  I  tell  you  what,  it’s  precious 
little  of  my  blood  he’d  have  got,  if  I’d 
known  who  he  was — curse  him.  ” 

”  Pray,  control  yourself,”  I  said,  in 
much  astonishment. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  control  myself,  never  fear. 
There’s  nothing  to  be  done  now.  But 
I’ll  be  even  with  him  yet.” 

There  was  something  so  strange  in  all 
this,  that — as  doctors  involuntarily  do — 
I  scrutinized  the  man  pathologically. 
Was  he  out  of  his  mind  ?  He  had 
spoken  of  seeing  visions,  and  there  was 
a  peculiar  restlessness  in  his  eye  ;  and 
now  his  talk  seemed  to  be  very  wild. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  after  a  pause,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  been  taking  another 
long  look  at  the  patient— “  Well,  I  sup- 
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pose  you  don’t  want  me  any  more,  so 
I’ll  be  ofl.” 

He  turned  to  go,  muttering  to  himself 
as  he  did  so.  When  he  had  left  the  ward, 
Whitmore  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief. 
The  mere  presence  of  the  man  had 
seemed  to  create  an  uncomfortable,  op¬ 
pressive  atmosphere.  I  even  fancied 
the  patient  breathed  more  freely  for  his 
absence. 

“  Well,  that’s  a  good  riddance,”  I 
said.  ”  I  only  hope  I’ve  not  done 
wrong.” 

”  Wrong  !”  exclaimed  Whitmore  ; 
”  why  you’ve  done  famously.  Look  how 
much  better  the  poor  fellow  is  already. 
I  call  it  a  triumph  of  science.” 

We  stayed  up  a  little  longer,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  turned  in  for  the  night  I  satisfied 
myself  that  my  patient  was  making  de¬ 
cided  progress.  As  I  fully  hoped  that 
by  the  morning  he  would  be  able  to  con¬ 
verse,  I  though  it  best  to  warn  the  nurse 
not  to  tell  him  the  nature  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  performed  upon  him.  ”  Should 
his  curiosity,”  I  said,  ”  be  aroused  by 
the  incision,  leave  him  to  imagine  that 
he  has  merely  been  bled.  He  is  so  weak 
that  any  surprise  might  be  injurious  to 
him.” 

II. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  convalescence. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  rapidly  recovered 
his  strength,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
sufficiently  well  to  be  moved  into  his 
apartments  at  the  West  End.  He  was 
extremely  grateful  to  me  for  my  care 
and  attention,  and  begged  me  to  call 
upon  him,  which  I  did.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  intercourse  which  soon 
ripened  into  intimacy. 

I  found  that,  as  I  had  from  the  first 
suspected,  he  was  a  man  of  exception¬ 
ally  nervous  and  sensitive  temperament. 
With  this  there  was  combined,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  an  extraordinarily  vivid 
imagination,  so  that  a  mere  floating  idea 
or  fancy  would  sometimes  seem  to  affect 
him  with  all  the  force  of  a  fact.  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  consequence  of  this,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  poetic  faculty  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  critic, 
but  any  one  of  average  intelligence  and 
education  can  judge  of  force  and  orig¬ 
inality,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  power 
of  the  poems  which  Vaughan  from  time 


to  time  read  to  me.  But,  as  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  them  was  ever  given  to 
the  public.  His  fastidious  taste  was 
forever  discovering  blemishes  in  them, 
either  wholly  imaginary  or,  at  least, 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  it  was  often  a 
real  trouble  to  me,  after  listening  to 
some  beautiful  composition,  to  hear  him 
ruthlessly  dissect  it  and  finally  toss  it 
aside  as  a  thing  unworthy  of  further 
notice.  In  vain  I  used  to  remind  him 
that  absolute  perfection  is  unattainable  ; 
that  even  Homer  sometimes  nodded  ; 
and  that  flaws  had  been  found  in  the 
exquisite  word-mosaic  of  Tennyson. 
“  True,”  he  would  answer,  ”  but  I  must 
get  a  little  nearer  to  perfection  than 
that." 

I  had  always  intended,  when  he  should 
have  entirely  recovered  his  health,  to 
tell  him  of  the  fortunate  operation 
through  which  alone  his  life  had  been 
preserved  ;  but  the  more  I  studied  his 
temperament,  the  less  inclined  did  I  feel 
to  make  the  communication.  The  bene¬ 
fit  had  been  secured  ;  why  run  even  the 
slightest  risk  of  impairing  it  ?  Imagina¬ 
tive  as  he  was,  he  might  get  some  fancy 
or  other  into  his  head,  and  worry  himself 
about  it.  This  was  more  especially 
suggested  to  me  by  the  discovery  that, 
amongst  many  other  crotchets,  he  in¬ 
dulged  an  unreasonable  antipathy  to 
vaccination.  And  the  discovery  of  an¬ 
other  of  his  prepossessions  finally  de¬ 
cided  me  to  allow  the  operation  to  re¬ 
main  a  secret  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  not  only  of 
considerable  wealth,  but  also  of  very 
old  family  ;  and  I  found  that  he  at¬ 
tached  to  this  latter  fact  an  absurdly  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance.  It  was  not 
merely  that  his  aristocratic  tastes  and 
sympathies  thus  received  a  kind  of  sanc¬ 
tion  :  it  seemed  that  he  belonged  to  an 
old  Welsh  family  which,  according  to 
his  statement,  had  never  intermarried 
with  any  but  Welsh  families.  Thus  he 
belonged  to  a  perfectly  pure  race — his 
blood,  as  he  told  me,  was  absolutely  un¬ 
mixed  (I  could  not  help  wincing  a  little 
at  his  use  of  this  phrase).  And  he  went 
on  to  discourse,  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  the 
priceless  advantages  of  purity  of  race. 
In  such  persons  there  was,  he  said,  a 
necessary  harmony  and  continuity  of 
development  impossible  in  those  of  hy- 
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brid  ancestry.  There  were  no  opposing 
strains  of  tendency  ;  no  conflicting  ele* 
ments  of  any  kind.  The  result  was,  that 
life  to  such  natures  had  an  exquisite  and 
perfect  savor  ;  for  the  capacity  of  en¬ 
joyment  was  without  a  flaw. 

Much  of  this,  I  confess,  seemed  to 
me  very  fanciful.  My  own  view  is 
rather  that  a  mixture  of  races  brings 
with  it  an  accession  of  power  ;  there  is 
a  healthy  variety  of  elements  not  neces¬ 
sarily  contradictory  ;  and  certainly,  if 
you  limit  intermarriage  too  closely,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  some  aristocracies, 
the  result  is  a  distinct  enfeeblement  of 
mind  and  body. 

But  the  discovery  of  this  crotchet  final¬ 
ly  decided  me,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  keep  secret  the  operation  of  which 
Vaughan  had  been  the  subject.  It  was. 
of  course,  known  in  medical  circles,  and 
I  had  been  complimented  on  my  readi¬ 
ness  of  resource  in  a  case  of  such 
emergency.  But  I  had  cautiously  stipu¬ 
lated  that  no  account  of  it  should  be 
published  in  other  than  the  medical 
journals,  in  which,  of  course,  the  full 
name  of  the  patient  is  not  mentioned. 
The  actual  spectators  had  been  Whit¬ 
more,  the  nurse,  and  the  stranger.  The 
two  former  had  been  bound  over  to 
secrecy,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  trust 
them  implicitly.  As  to  the  third  he  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  it  was  certain 
that  he  moved  in  a  very  different  social 
sphere  from  that  of  Vaughan.  Alto¬ 
gether  I  felt  certain  that  the  secret  would 
be  kept,  however  ridiculous  it  might  be 
to  keep  it. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  intimacy 
that  had  sprung  up  between  Vaughan 
and  myself  that  he  should  tell  me,  as  in 
time  he  did,  of  the  most  important  event 
in  his  life.  It  seemed  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  girl, 
descended  from  ancestors  as  select  as 
his  own.  He  told  me  that  this  girl — 
her  name  was  Alma  Morton — was  suited 
to  him  in  every  respect ;  that,  Imagina¬ 
tive  as  he  was,  he  yet  could  not  even  in 
fancy  picture  to  himself  one  more  ex¬ 
actly  answering  to  his  ideal.  Moreover, 
she  was  devotedly  attached  to  him.  It 
was  true,  as  he  hinted  more  than  once, 
that  this  had  not  always  been  the  case  ; 
that  at  one  time,  before  he  had  made 
her  acquaintance,  she  had  been  engaged 
to  a  man  who  had  turned  out  a  regular 


ne'er-do-well.  In  fact,  this  man  had 
at  last  been  compelled  to  leave  England 
altogether,  to  avoid  conviction  for  some 
offence,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
Vaughan  did  not  tell  me.  Since  then 
he  had  been  leading  the  life  of  a  des¬ 
perado  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  But 
Alma  had  given  him  up  entirely,  and 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name. 
In  fact,  Vaughan  was  convinced  that  the 
evil  character  of  the  man  had  long  since 
created  in  her  gentle  nature  a  feeling  of 
positive  repugnance  and  loathing  tow¬ 
ards  him.  She  had  become  attached  to 
him  under  a  delusion  ;  the  delusion  had 
vanished,  and  her  whole  and  undivided 
affection  was  now  bestowed  on  Vaughan. 

No  wonder  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  was  happy,  and  often  talked 
of  his  happiness.  What  was  poetic  fame 
to  him — though  I  am  sure  he  might 
have  had  it — when  he  had  so  much  to 
lift  his  life  above  the  common  level  ? 
Rich,  well  born,  handsome,  healthy, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  possession  of  such 
a  priceless  treasure  as  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  .and  tender  woman,  he  might 
well  fancy  as  he  did  that  the  stars  had 
marked  him  out  for  special  happiness. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  was  sometimes 
astonished  to  notice  that  a  cloud  would 
occasionally  gather  on  his  brow  when 
there  seemed  nothing  in  the  world  to 
vex  him,  and  would  hang  there  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  "  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Vaughan  ?”  I  asked  him  on  one 
such  occasion.  “Oh,  nothing,'*  he 
said,  “  nothing  ;  I  know  no  more  than 
you.  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  dull  and  taciturn.  You  must 
add  it  to  the  long  list  of  caprices  for 
which  the  genus  irritabile  is  already 
notorious.'' 

III. 


And  now  I  must  pass  on  to  detail  the 
circumstances  which  made  Vaughan’s 
case  so  remarkable,  though  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
attach  to  it  is  capable,  after  all,  of  a 
very  simple  and  natural  explanation. 

I  was  again  sitting  one  night  in  my 
room  at  the  hospital,  but  this  time,  as  it 
chanced,  alone  I  had  been  reading  a 
well  known  book  by  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
which  treats  of  morbid  psychology.  But 
I  had  laid  it  aside,  and,  at  the  moment 
I  refer  to,  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
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fire,  watching  the  smoke  of  my  pipe  as 
it  ascended  in  thin,  gray  clouds,  but  not 
exactly  thinking  of  it,  connecting  it 
rather,  in  a  kind  of  semi-conscious, 
dreamy  way,  with  the  thoughts  which 
had  been  suggested  by  my  reading.  I 
thought  how  vague  all  human  knowledge 
is,  except  knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind 
— that  is,  the  merely  practical.  You 
may  know  the  precise  position  of  a  nerve 
or  muscle,  you  may  even  in  these  latter 
days  localize,  or  fancy  you  localize,  in 
the  brain  the  parts  on  which  depend 
certain  specific  capacities  or  functions  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  thought  itself— to 
the  point  where  matter  becomes  mind, 
or  mind  impinges  on  matter — what  is 
our  fancied  knowledge  but  a  wreath  of 
smoke  ? 

Thus  dreamily  meditating,  I  did  not 
hear  a  knock,  if  such  were  given,  but 
all  at  once  I  seemed  to  feel  a  presence 
in  the  room,  and,  looking  round,  1  saw 
Vaughan  standing  near  the  door.  He 
looked  very  ill.  The  face,  always  pale, 
was  now  ashen  in  its  hue  ;  the  eyes 
seemed  sunk  unnaturally  deep  in  their 
sockets,  where  they  glowed  with  a 
strange  fire  ;  the  mouth  was  half  or>en, 
and  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  lips  quiv¬ 
ering  with  suppressed  excitement. 

I  started  up. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear 
fellow?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Has  anything 
happened  ?  Are  you  ill  ?” 

At  first  he  seemed  unable  to  speak, 
but  he  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  as 
if  he  would  ask  me  to  be  silent.  Then, 
at  last,  his  voice,  or  a  voice — for  really 
it  sounded  quite  unlike  his — came  to 
him,  and  he  said  : 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  question, 
Lovart. ’’ 

"  By  all  means,"  I  answered,  trying 
by  a  kind  of  forced  cheerfulness  in  my 
manner  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which 
hung  so  painfully  over  him. 

He  sank  into  the  nearest  arm-chair,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  mechanically.  Then, 
resting  his  left  elbow  upon  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  his  chin  upon  his  hand, 
he  fixed  his  dark  eyes  upon  me  with  an 
intensity  of  gaze  which  made  me  quail 
before  it. 

"  It  is  but  one  question,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  is  all-important.  Promise  me, 
on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that  you 
will  answer  it  truly." 


I  own  I  hesitated.  No  man  likes  to 
be  bound  in  this  way  beforehand  re¬ 
specting  an  unknown  question — a  doc¬ 
tor,  perhaps,  least  of  all  men. 

He  noticed  my  hesitation,  and  added, 

"  The  question  concerns  me  only.  You 
know  I  would  never  ask  you  to  betray 
a  confidence. " 

Even  then  I  could  not  guess  what  was 
coming,  but  I  yielded  to  his  intense  de¬ 
sire. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  on  roy  honor  I  will 
answer  it  truly." 

"  Well,  then" — he  hesitated  painfully 
as  he  spoke — "  is  it  true — can  it  be  true 
— that,  when  I  was  lying  helpless  and 
unconscious  in  this  hospital,  you  made 
me  the  subject  of  a  horrible  experiment 
— the  transfusion  of  blood  ?" 

I  tried  hard  not  to  start  as  I  heard 
this  question — still  more,  not  to  appear 
as  if  1  felt  a  particle  of  guilt  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  his  manner  was  so  solemn, 
and  the  question  itself  so  unexpected, 
that  I  felt  I  was  not  keeping  my  coun¬ 
tenance  as  I  could  have  wished. 

"  Answer,"  he  said,  “  answer — you 
promised  you  would — But,  oh,  heavens  ! 

I  see  the  answer  already  written  on  your 
face.  Is  it  possible  ?*' 

I  had  already  recovered  myself,  and 
had  decided  on  the  line  I  would  take. 
There  should  be  no  mincing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  no  trying  to  extenuate  it  as  a  fault, 
or  even  a  mistake.  I  had  done  a  good 
deed,  and,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  was  determined  to  assert  this 
fact. 

"  You  are  quite  right,”  I  said,  "  in 
your  supposition.  No  doubt,  1  did 
what  you  say,  and  you  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  me  for  it.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  you  wouldn’t  be  here  now  but  for 
that.  It  saved  your  life." 

He  waited  with  the  intensest  interest 
for  the  first  words  of  my  answer  ;  then 
he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

‘‘  As  if,"  he  murmured,  "  life  were 
worth  having  on  such  terms  !" 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  was 
conscious,  not  only  that  I  had  acted 
in  what  I  did  from  the  highest  motives, 
but  also  that,  at  a  moment  of  extreme 
crisis,  I  had  done  exactly  the  right  thing 
— the  only  thing  in  the  circumstances. 
It  was  provoking  enough  to  meet  with 
no  gratitude  for  having  saved  a  man’s 
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life ;  but  to  be  actually  blamed  for  it 
was  a  little  too  much. 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Vaughan,” 

I  said.  ”  1  must  tell  you  plainly  that 
1  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to  talk  in 
this  way.” 

“Ah,”  he  said  mournfully,  ‘‘you 
don’t  know  all  yet.  Wait  till  I  have 
told  you.  Then  you  will  understand 
how  awful  is  the  kindness  you  have 
done  me.” 

I  thought  it  best  to  let  him  tell  me 
what  he  had  to  say  without  further  in* 
terruption.  The  mere  telling  would 
probably  relieve  his  mind  and  render  it 
more  accessible  to  reason.  Besides,  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  his  suspicions 
had  been  aroused. 

He  made  an  effort  as  if  to  collect 
himself,  and  then  said  in  the  same  hol¬ 
low  tone  as  before  : 

‘‘  It  is  not  more  than  two  hours  ago 
that  I  had  a  visit  from  a  man  I  had 
often  heard  of  but  never  seen  before — 
the  man  to  whom  Alma  was  once  en¬ 
gaged.  Though  I  had  never  seen  him, 
1  had  always  hated  him.  If  half  what 
I  have  heard  of  him  is  true,  there  is 
not  .a  worse  scoundrel  on  earth  than 
Dredster  Rawdon.” 

I  thought  I  knew  what  was  coming 
now  and  nerved  myself  to  bear  it  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  ffinch.  After  all,  what 
difference  could  it  make  in  a  purely 
physical  operation  ? 

‘‘  And,”  he  continued,  shuddering  as 
he  spoke,  ‘‘  this  man — this  horror — is 
the  man  whose  vile,  polluted  blood  you 
transferred  to  my  veins.  So  he  told 
me,  but  I  could  not  and  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  him.  And  now  you  tell  me  that  it 
is  true.” 

He  seemed  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  a 
kind  of  sympathy  with  him  in  his  dis¬ 
tress,  however  unreasonable  this  distress 

was. 

”  Surely  you  must  see,”  I  said  sooth; 
ingly,  ”  that  his  character  is  absolutely 
beside  the  question.  And,  after  all, 
what  has  he  done  ?” 

Vaughan  shuddered  again.  ‘‘  He 
told  me  himself  that  he  was  a  murderer. 
Think  of  that !  He  boasted  of  it, 
gloried  in  it.  And  now  there  runs  in 
my  veins  the  blood  of  a  murderer.” 

This  was  indeed  a  blow  for  me.  No 
doubt  it  sounded  horrible  enough,  as 


Vaughan  put  it.  As  a  matter  of  taste, 
one  would  not  have  selected  a  mur¬ 
derer.  But,  after  all,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  it  made  not  the  least  dif¬ 
ference.  The  man  was  exceptionally 
sound  and  vigorous,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  wanted.  A  sickly  saint  would 
not  have  been  so  much  to  the  purpose. 

‘*  My  dear  fellow,”  I  said,  ”  sdl  this 
is  mere  imagination.  The  man’s  char¬ 
acter  makes  not  the  least  difference,  as 
your  own  common  sense  must  tell  you. 
Besides,  men  do  not  usually  boast  of 
the  murders  they  have  really  committed. 
You  may  be  sure  it  was  ail  mere  swag¬ 
ger  on  the  part  of  your  visitor.” 

‘‘  I  wish  I  could  think  so,”  said 
Vaughan,  ‘‘  though,  even  then,  it  would 
be  intolerable  to  have  his  blood  in  my 
veins.  But  I  cannot  doubt  his  state¬ 
ment.  The  murders  he  boasted  of  were 
committed  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico — he 
could  talk  safely  of  them.  I  had  heard 
of  them  before  on  good  authority.  In 
fact,  I  was  told  of  one  by  an  unwilling 
eye-witness.  But  there  was  one  murder 
— perhaps  the  worst — which  he  took 
care  not  to  refer  to,  as  it  was  committed 
in  England.  He  was  not  convicted, 
it  is  true,  but  that  was  only  because  he 
managed  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Years  ago  he  lived  with  his  uncle, 
an  old  man  and  a  bachelor,  who  had 
adopted  him.  But  he  behaved  so  shame¬ 
fully  that  at  last  his  uncle  threatened  to 
disinherit  him.  The  morning  after  he 
had  uttered  this  threat  the  old  man  was 
found  dead  in  bed.  There  was  an  in¬ 
quest  and  a  post  mortem  examination. 
All  the  organs  were  perfectly  healthy, 
but  the  face  was  purple,  and  there  were 
marks  as  of  fingers  about  the  throat. 
Meanwhile  Dredster  Rawdon  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  together  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  his  uncle  was  known  to 
have  had  in  the  house.  This,  as  I  said, 
was  years  ago.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
are  dead  now,  and  I  suppose  he  thinks 
that  he  is  pretty  safe.  But  he  has  never 
dared  to  claim  the  estate  of  his  uncle.” 

All  this  was  told  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  im¬ 
agination  here.  Vaughan  was  merely 
recapitulating  the  terrible  facts.  This 
being  so,  I  saw  that  they  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  that  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  was  to  convince  Vaughan  that,  as 
far  he  was  concerned,  they  had  not  the 
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least  significance.  How,  indeed,  should 
they  have  any  ? 

“Well,"  I  said,  as  judicially  as  I 
could,  “  of  course  I  cannot  dispute 
such  facts  as  those  you  mention.  Nor, 
except  so  to  speak  to  oblige  you,  had  1 
the  slightest  interest  in  disputing  them. 
You  dislike  a  certain  idea,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  your  dislike  is  perfectly 
natural.  But  in  no  other  point  of  view 
are  these  facts  of  the  slightest  impor* 
tance.  It  is  true  I  did  not  know  them  at 
the  time  I  performed  the  operation,  but, 
had  I  known  them,  I  should  have  per¬ 
formed  it  just  the  same.  You  were  lit* 
erally  dying.  Only  one  thing  could 
save  you.  I  did  that  one  thing  with 
the  best  possible  subject.  It  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  that  you  allow  your  common 
sense  to  be  overriden  by  a  mere  figment 
of  the  imagination.” 

“  I  know  I  am  imaginative,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  but  this  is  no  figment  of  the 
imagination.” 

“  Oh,  yes  it  is,”  I  said  ;  ”  I  am  a 
doctor,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it.” 

“But  as  a  doctor,”  he  said,  “you 
must  allow  that  what  you  have  done 
amounts  to  inoculation.” 

“  Yes,”  1  said,  ”  as  regards  physical 
disease  ;  but  we  are  not  speaking  of 
that,  and  the  subject  was  perfectly 
healthy.” 

”  Oh,  yes,”  he  answered  impatiently, 
“  I  don’t  dispute  that.  But  have  you 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  trans¬ 
ferring  moral  characteristics  in  the  same 
way  ?’ 

1  laughed  derisively,  thinking  it  would 
be  well  to  try  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  ab¬ 
surd  fancies  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  my  laugh. 

“  Is  it  not  awful,”  he  continued,  “  to 
see  how,  in  hydrophobia,  the  actual 
characteristics  of  a  dog  are  transferred 
to  a  human  being  through  the  contam¬ 
ination  of  the  blood  ?  The  poor  fellow 
goes  on  all-fours,  he  barks,  he  tries  to 
bite — in  short,  a  human  being,  the 
shrine  of  an  immortal  soul,  is  changed 
into  a  brute.” 

I  did  not  dispute  these  symptoms — 
they  are  genuine  enough — but  I  did  dis¬ 
pute  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  them  ; 
and  I  was  just  beginning  to  give  the  ap¬ 
proved  scientific  explanation  when  he 
interrupted  me. 


“  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  The  virus  paralyzes  certain  muscles 
of  the  back,  so  that  the  patient  is  un¬ 
able  to  hold  himself  upright.  In  the 
same  way,  certain  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  chest  are  paralyzed,  so  that  when 
he  breathes  a  barking  sound  is  produced. 
All  very  plausible  —  science  all  over. 
But,  the  other  day,  a  lad  died,  not  from 
the  bite  of  a  dog,  but  a  cat.  What  did 
the  doctor  say  about  him  at  the  in¬ 
quest  ?  ‘  He  hissed  like  a  cat,  and  tried 
to  scratch  every  one  who  came  near 
him  ;  ’ — i.e.  he  too  became  a  brute,  but 
he  assumed  the  characteristics  of  the 
particular  brute  whose  nature  had  been 
introduced  into  his  veins.  I  tell  you, 
Lovart,  my  fancy,  as  you  call  it,  is  as 
true  as  it  is  horrible.  Who  shall  now 
answer  me  this  awful  question,  *  What 
shall  I  become  ?  ’  ” 

“  I  will,”  I  exclaimed,  passing  over 
without  notice  that  awkward  illustration 
of  the  cat,  which  indeed  had  already 
struck  me,  when  I  read  it  in  the  paper, 
as  being  beyond  my  power  to  explain. 
“  I  will.  You  will  become  no  other 
than  you  are  now.  It  is  three  months 
since  this  operation  was  performed,  and 
until  you  unluckily  heard  of  it  this  even¬ 
ing,  and  it  took  hold  of  your  imagina¬ 
tion  in  a  morbid  way,  had  it  produced 
the  slightest  effect  on  you  ?” 

I  spoke  triumphantly.  This  was,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  a  convincing  argument 
— a  reductio  ad  absurdum  that  could  not 
fail  to  carry  conviction.  Judge,  then, 
of  my  astonishment  and  disappointment 
when  he  answered  in  a  tone  as  decisive 
as  it  was  melancholy  : 

“YesJ” 

Still,  this  could  only  be  the  tenacity 
of  a  dominant  idea  tyrannizing  over  him, 
so  I  said  : 

“  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how 
you  can  prove  that.” 

“  If  I  tell  you,”  he  answered,  "  that 
since  then  I  have  sometimes  had  feelings 
which  I  never  had  before,  you  will  of 
course  say  that  this,  too,  is  fancy.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it.” 

”  Though  you  have  yourself  noticed 
and  commented  on  my  fits  of  depres¬ 
sion  ?” 

“  I  may  have  done  so,”  I  answered 
lightly,  “  but  what  of  that  ?  Any  one  is 
liable  to  have  an  occasional  fit  of  the 
blues — poets  especially.” 
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“  I  never  had  them  before,"  he  sai<J. 

"  That  only  means,  you  fancy  not — 
you  do  not  remember  them — you  had 
not  the  same  reason  for  noticing  them." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  *‘  I  will  not  press 
the  point,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
be  convinced.  But  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ?" 

He  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  sheet 
of  paper,  unfolded  it,  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

“  You  know,"  he  said,  "  something 
of  my  poetry.  I  have  read  you  many 
pieces.  You  know  my  style — weak, 
imperfect,  but  at  least  refined  in  matter 
and  form.  Can  you  believe  that  this 
piece  was  written  by  me  ?" 

I  glanced  at  it  curiously. 

“  Why,  it  is  not  in  your  handwrit¬ 
ing,"  I  exclaimed.  But  the  words  were 
hardly  out  of  my  lips  before  I  saw  that 
1  was  wrong.  The  handwriting  was  in¬ 
deed  his  ;  the  form  of  the  letters  was 
the  same,  but  they  were  large  and  heavy, 
and  clumsy,  instead  of  being  neat  and 
delicate,  and  regular.  But  the  poem  it¬ 
self  !  It  really  seemed  incredible  that 
Vaughan  could  have  composed  it :  the 
subject  too  gross  to  mention — the  lan¬ 
guage  full  of  a  sensual  and  reckless 
brutality — the  whole  thing,  in  short,  as 
unlike  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
Vaughan’s  lyrics  as  it  is  possible  to  im¬ 
agine.  I  was  for  the  moment  over¬ 
whelmed  with  astonishment ;  and  look¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  whole  case,  I  still 
think  this  the  most  curious  episode  in 
it,  though,  as  I  shall  show  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  even  this  admits  also  of  a 
common-sense  explanation. 

“Well?"  asked  Vaughan,  who  had 
been  watching  my  countenance  as  1 
read. 

I  tried  for  his  sake  to  repress  my  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  I  must  allow,"  I  said  with  a  smile, 
“  that  I  had  no  idea  you  could  write 
anything  so  Rabelaisian.  You  are  more 
versatile  than  I  supposed." 

He  looked  pained  and  indeed  shocked. 

“  I  am  sorry  you  have  such  a  low 
opinion  of  me,  Lovart,"  he  said,  "as 
to  suppose  for  a  single  moment  that  I 
could  possibly,  of  my  own  will,  and  out 
of  my  own  nature,  have  composed  any¬ 
thing  so  degraded.  It  was  done  about 
six  weeks  ago,  late  one  night.  I  had 
gone  to  bed  early  and  had  been  asleep 
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awhile.  Then  the  moonlight,  shining 
upon  me,  woke  me.  I  grew  restless, 
and  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 
You  know,  you  can  see  across  the  park 
from  my  room.  I  looked  out,  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  I 
felt  lifted  up  towards  heaven.  Then  all 
at  once,  in  sharpest  contrast,  something 
seemed  to  work  in  my  blood.  I  seize'd 
a  pen,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon — 
that  light  so  pale  and  pure,  think  of 
that,  Lovart — these  lines,  these  dread¬ 
ful  lines — were  written.  Then  I  went 
to  bed  again  and  to  sleep,  and  forgot 
all  about  them.  In  the  morning  I  was 
horrified  to  find  them  lying  on  my  table. 
For  an  instant,  like  you,  1  thought  it 
wasn’t  my  handwriting,  but  it  was.  I 
have  wanted  ever  since  to  show  them 
to  you — to  ask  you  how  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  explained — but  I  have  been 
ashamed  to  do  so.  Now  you  have  given 
me  the  explanation,  and  it  is  right  that 
you  should  see  the  result  of  your  ac¬ 
tion." 

No  doubt  it  was  a  singular  mental  ab- 
eration,  but  by  this  time  I  had  found  a 
reason  to  account  for  it — a  reason  which 
I  have  very  little  doubt  is  the  right  one. 

“  What  you  have  told  me,”  I  said, 
“is  no  doubt  curious,  but  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  operation  performed 
upon  you.  You  must  remember  that 
your  head  was  injured  by  your  acci¬ 
dent.  It  is  well  known  that  such  cere¬ 
bral  injuries  sometimes  show  their  ef¬ 
fects,  as  might  be  expected,  in  whimsi¬ 
cal  vagaries  of  the  mind. " 

He  seemed  to  catch  at  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  a  moment.  Then  he  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully,  and  said  : 

“  I  wish  I  could  think  it.  But  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  real  injury  to  my  head. 
It  has  always  felt  perfectly  clear  and 
right.  No;  it  is  that  other  awful  thing. 
And,  again,  I  ask  :  What  shall  I  be¬ 
come  ?  How  can  I  protect  myself 
against  myself  ?’’ 

In  vain  I  exhausted  all  my  powers  of 
argument  and  ridicule.  The  terrible 
idea  had  taken  such  hold  upon  his  mind 
that  nothing  that  I  could  say  could  dis¬ 
lodge  it.  He  would  try,  he  said,  to  do 
me  justice.  I  had  intended  no  evil. 
On  the  contrary,  I  had  meant  to  do  the 
very  best  for  him.  But  he  should  never 
be  the  same  man  again,  and  he  would 
rather  have  died  once  for  all  than  die 
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daily  in  the  thoughts  of  horror  that  pos¬ 
sessed  his  mind. 

All  this  was  extremely  painful  to  me. 

I  could  only  hope  that  time  would  make 
him  more  reasonable.  Meanwhile,  I 
strongly  urged  him  to  leave  London — 
where  he  was  living  alone — and  to  pay 
a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends.  I  hoped 
he  might  go  and  see  Alma,  whose  gentle 
influence  would  probably  have  soothed 
him.  But  this  he  would  not  hear  of. 
He  even  said  he  was  no  longer  worthy 
of  her.  But  he  consented  to  return 
home.  His  father  was  dead,  but  his 
mother  and  sister  lived  at  the  hall.  It 
was  a  relief  to  me  to  know  that  he  would 
be  in  the  care  of  those  who  loved  him, 
and  who  would,  I  hoped,  in  time  per¬ 
suade  him  that  his  fears  were  ground¬ 
less. 

When  he  had  gone,  and  I  thought 
over  the  whole  matter  quietly,  I  could 
not  help  asking  myself  why  Dredster 
Rawdon  had  called  upon  Vaughan,  and 
why,  above  all,  he  had  thus  boasted  of 
being  a  murderer.  Was  he  not  a  rival  ? 
And  was  it  not  more  than  probable 
that,  having  learned  something  of  the 
imaginative,  impressionable  nature  of 
Vaughan,  he  had  made  this  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  most  startling  way  with 
the  very  object  of  producing  such  a 
shocking  impression  on  Vaughan’s  mind 
as  to  unhinge  it  if  possible  ?  The  more 
I  thought  over  the  matter,  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  did  I  become  that  this  was  the  true 
explanation  of  Dredster  Rawdon’s  con¬ 
duct.  It  was  a  diflicult  thing  to  suggest 
this  to  Vaughan,  and  yet  I  felt  that  any¬ 
thing  would  be  an  advantage  which 
should  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea 
that  now  possessed  it,  and  I  resolved 
to  write  and  put  my  theory  before  him 
as  delicately  and  judiciously  as  I  could. 

IV. 

Some  weeks  passed,  during  which  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
Vaughan.  I  wrote  to  him  as  I  had  in¬ 
tended,  but  I  received  no  reply.  Then 
I  had  to  undergo  a  yet  more  painful 
shock  than  even  his  last  visit  had  caused 
me. 

This  shock  occurred  to  me  at  break¬ 
fast,  as  I  was  reading  the  morning  paper. 
My  eye  caught  the  heading — 
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“  Mysterious  Tragedy  at  the  West 
End.” 

I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  read 
the  account,  as  I  have  no  special  appe¬ 
tite  for  horrors,  had  I  not  noticed  that 
the  tragedy,  whatever  it  was,  had  taken 
place  in  the  very  street  in  which  were 
Vaughan’s  rooms.  I  cast  my  eye  a 
little  way  down  the  column  and  saw  his 
name.  Then,  with  feelings  shocked 
and  agitated  more  than  I  can  say,  I  read 
the  account  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
ran  thus  : 

”  Last  night - Street,  W.,  was  the 

scene  of  a  mysterious  tragedy  which  is 
now  awaiting  elucidation.  It  seems 
that  at  No.  9  a  Welsh  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  named  Vaughan, 
has  permanent  apartments  which  he  oc¬ 
cupies  when  in  London.  About  ten 
o’clock  last  night  this  gentleman  re¬ 
ceived  a  visitor.  Some  loud  talking 
was  heard  by  the  landlady  proceeding 
from  the  room  in  which  the  interview 
took  place,  but  she  paid  no  special  at¬ 
tention  to  it  until  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  report  of  two  pistol  shots 
fired  in  rapid  succession.  Calling  to 
her  husband  for  assistance,  he  and  an¬ 
other  man  entered  the  room,  when  a 
shocking  spectacle  presented  itself. 
The  visitor  lay  stretched  on  his  face 
near  the  door  quite  dead.  By  his  side 
lay  a  revolver,  one  barrel  of  which  had 
evidently  just  been  discharged.  Lying 
back  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  was  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  near 
him  on  the  table  was  another  revolver, 
which  inspection  showed  also  to  have 
had  one  barrel  recently  discharged.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
was  wounded,  but  this  proved  happily 
not  to  be  the  case.  He  was.  however, 
so  unnerved  that  he  could  give  no  co¬ 
herent  account  of  the  transaction,  but 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  again,  *  I 
had  to  do  it !  I  had  to  do  it !  ’  Di¬ 
rectly  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  was 
realized,  a  doctor  was  called  in  and  the 
police  were  sent  for.  However,  as  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  the  injured  man  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.  As 
Mr.  Vaughan  could  give  no  connected 
account  of  the  affair,  he  was  arrested 
and  taken  in  a  cab  to  the  police  station 
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on  a  charf;e  of  manslauf^hter.  Hardly 
had  he  been  removed,  however,  before 
a  discovery  was  made  which  tended  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  aSair,  and  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  what  he 
had  done,  Mr.  Vaughan  had  probably 
only  acted  in  self-defence.  It  seems 
that  the  detective  called  in  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  case  at  once  recognized  the 
dead  man  as  a  notorious  criminal  named 
Dredster  Rawdon,  against  whom  some 
years  ago  a  warrant  was  out  for  the 
murder  and  robbery  of  his  uncle,  a 
gentleman  of  property  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  who  since  then  has  led  the  life  of  a 
cattle-stealer  and  outlaw  in  some  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  America.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  a  few  months  ago  the 
authorities  contemplated  his  arrest,  but 
were  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  witnesses  who  could  have  proved 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  are  all  dead. 
What  precise  motive  he  had  in  visiting 
Mr.  Vaughan  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  but  probably  robbery.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  from  a  consideration 
of  all  the  facts  that  the  unhappy  man 
must  have  drawn  his  revolver  from 
his  pocket  and  discharged  it  at  Mr. 
Vaughan,  but  missed  his  aim,  and  that 
then  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  self-defence, 
shot  him  before  he  could  discharge  a 
second  barrel.  Mr.  Vaughan  will  be 
brought  up  at  Marlborough  Street  this 
morning,  when,  if  not  discharged,  he 
will  doubtless  be  admitted  to  bail  pend¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  coroner’s  inquest.” 

Such  was  the  account  I  read  with 
feelings  of  horror.  How  strange  it  all 
seemed.  Poor  Vaughan  had  certainly 
the  stain  of  blood  upon  him  now,  how¬ 
ever  justifiably  he  might  have  acted. 
What  a  tangled  web  this  life  of  ours  is  ! 

I  would  have  gone  to  him  at  once, 
had  it  been  possible.  But  I  was  inex¬ 
tricably  tied  by  my  professional  duties. 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  out  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  went  straight  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  already  released  on 
bail.  I  hurried  to  his  rooms.  He  had 
just  started  for  his  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  tried  to  glean  a  few  more  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  landlord  and  his  wife, 
but  all  they  knew  had  already  appeared 
in  print. 

I  wrote  to  Vaughan  that  evening,  ex¬ 
pressing  my  sincere  sympathy  with  him 
in  this  unexpected  trial,  and  asking  if 
Niw  Siaixs.— Vou  XLIV.,  No.  3 


I  could  be  of  any  service.  But  again  I 
received  no  answer.  So  I  could  only 
wait  for  what  might  happen  next. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  coroner’s  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homi¬ 
cide.  At  this  inquiry  Vaughan  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present  owing  to  illness,  but 
he  was  represented  by  counsel,  who 
clearly  showed  that  everything  tended 
to  prove  that  his  client  had  acted  merely 
in  self-defence.  A  little  later  Vaughan 
surrendered  to  his  bail  at  the  police- 
court,  and  was  at  once  discharged,  the 
magistrate  remarking  that  he  seemed  to 
have  acted  as  any  man  of  courage  would 
have  acted  in  the  circumstances,  and 
that  he  deserved  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  as  regarded  the  melancholy  result. 

Again,  I  did  not  succeed  in  seeing 
Vaughan,  but  about  a  week  later  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  a  letter  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  following  effect.  It  did 
not  begin,  as  his  letters  to  me  usually 
did,  My  dear  Lovart.”  Nor  did  it 
end  with  any  phrase  of  affection,  or 
even  with  his  signature.  Without  date 
and  without  address,  it  ran  thus  ; 

“  You  at  least  have  a  right  to  know 
the  truth.  For  the  sake  of  my  family, 
for  the  sake  of  my  sensitive  self,  I 
shrank  from  revealing  it  to  others,  and 
simply  remained  silent.  But,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  murdered  that  man.  He 
came  to  me  coarsely  boasting  of  his 
former  dalliance  with  Alma,  and  taunt¬ 
ing  me  with  sharing  his  nature  and  his 
blood.  This  maddened  me.  I  have 
carried  a  revolver  ever  since  I  discov¬ 
ered  what  had  been  done  to  me  at  the 
hospital.  I  foresaw  that  I  might  find 
life  too  hard  to  bear — that  I  might  have 
to  kill  myself  to  save  myself.  Would 
that  I  had  done  so  before  this  wretch 
visited  me  the  second  time.  1  had  the 
revolver  on  the  table  before  me  as  he 
thus  tortured  me.  It  caught  my  eye — 
it  was  loaded— I  knew  it.  A  sudden 
impulse  seized  me — a  something  not 
myself — the  same  something  that  made 
me  write  that  foul  poem.  1  knew  not 
what  I  did,  but  I  heard  a  report,  and  I 
saw  the  monster  fall  forward  on  the 
floor.  As  he  fell,  his  revolver  (I  fancy 
he  always  carried  one)  must  have  drop¬ 
ped  from  his  pocket,  and,  falling  on  the 
floor,  have  gone  off  of  itself.  But  mine 
was  the  first  shot,  his  the  second.  I 
fired  at  him,  he  never  fired  at  me. 
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There  was  no  self-defence.  I  was  in  no 
danger.  I  did  it  because  it  was  in  my 
blood  to  do  it.  And  now  I  forgive  you, 
but  never  write  to  me  again.  My  life  is 
over.  I  could  not  ask  Alma  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  murderer.  Farewell !" 

This  appalling  letter  quite  unnerved 
me.  What  could  1  say  or  do  ?  1  was 
forbidden  to  write,  and  1  felt  that  no 
arguments  I  could  use  would  have  the 
least  effect  upon  Vaughan  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  he  now  disclosed.  And  yet  it 
was  as  clear  to  me  as  ever  that  it  was 
all  the  result  of  a  morbid  mental  im¬ 
pression.  A  dominant  idea  nursed  and 
brooded  over  had  wrought  him  up  to 
this  unhappy  climax.  I  was  miserable 
for  my  friend,  but  I  could  take  no 
blame  to  myself  I  had  done  the  best  I 
could  for  him  ;  and  had  not  a  villain 
taken  advantage  of  his  sensitive  temper¬ 
ament,  and  he  himself  indulged  a  wild 
imagination,  all  would  have  been  well. 

I  destroyed  his  letter,  and  have  quoted 
it  from  memory,  where  it  stands  out 
with  painful  clearness  to  this  day. 
Then,  knowing  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  write  to  him,  I  wrote  to  his  mother, 
asking  for  some  information  respecting 
him,  and  giving  her  a  hint  as  delicately 


as  I  could  that  it  was  possible  he  might 
harbor  plans  of  suicide.  In  reply  she 
told  me  that  her  son  had  broken  off  his 
engagement,  and  gone  abroad.  When 
a  year  later  I  wrote  again,  I  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  grieved,  though  hardly  aston¬ 
ished,  to  learn  that  he  was  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  1  paid  a  visit  to  the  place,  in¬ 
tending  to  see  him,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  the  Superintendent.  **  In  the  first 
place,"  he  said,  "it  is  hardly  safe,  as 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  a  strongly -developed 
homicidal  mania.  In  the  second  place, 
the  thought  of  his  past  life  is  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  him,  and  any  thing  or  any  person 
that  reminds  him  of  it  makes  him 
worse."  After  this  I  could  not  press 
my  claim  to  see  him,  and  in  fact  I  never 
did  see  him  again.  He  lingered  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  died  without  recover¬ 
ing  his  reason. 

I  have  never  heard  what  became  of 
Alma. 

The'  whole  affair  was  of  course  ex¬ 
tremely  painful  to  me,  and,  absolutely 
blameless  as  I  am  in  the  matter,  I  have 
yet  never  cared  to  repeat  the  operation 
which  turned  out  so  unhappily  for  my 
poor  friend. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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Some  three  or  four  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Paris 
counted  among  its  floating  population 
a  considerable  number  of  provincial  ad¬ 
venturers,  mostly  of  good  family  but 
slender  means,  attracted  thither  by  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  social  position, 
and  disposed  to  profit  by  any  chance  of 
lucrative  employment  that  might  fall  in 
their  way.  Of  these  not  the  least  note¬ 
worthy  was  a  certain  Louis  de  Charb'ac, 
a  native  of  f  ranche-Comtd,  who,  after 
serving  as  a  volunteer  in  a  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment,  had  quitted  the  army  in  a  moment 
of  pique,  and,  realizing  the  scanty  re¬ 
mains  of  a  small  paternal  heritage,  had 
established  himself  in  an  inexpensive 
quarter  of  the  city,  determined  to  enjoy 
life  while  his  money  lasted,  and  philo¬ 
sophically  leaving  the  future  to  take  care 
of  itself.  He  was  a  strange  mixture  of 


audacity  and  imperturbable  coolness, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  practical 
joking  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
consequences  his  indulgence  in  this 
favorite  weakness  might  possibly  entail 
upon  him.  His  pranks  soon  became 
notorious,  and  innumerable  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him  in  the  "  ana"  of  the 
day,  two  or  three  of  which,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of 
this  singular  personage,  are  worth  re¬ 
cording. 

A  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  society 
at  that  period  was  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Guette,  a  Gascon  by  birth  and  a  duellist 
by  profession,  who  had  literally  fought 
his  way  into  a  rather  equivocal  celebrity, 
by  sheer  insolence  and  bravado.  A  per¬ 
fect  master  of  fence,  and  ready  on  the 
slightest  provocation — or  indeed  without 
it-  -to  display  his  skill  at  the  expense  of 
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»ome  less  accomplished  adversary,  he 
was  an  object  of  dread  to  peaceful  citi- 
icni,  who,  whenever  they  chanced  to 
meet  him  in  his  triumphal  progress 
through  the  city,  took  especial  care  to 
give  him  as  wide  a  berth  as  they  possibly 
could. 

One  morning,  while  Charliac  and  a 
party  of  his  friends  were  strolling  along 
the  Quai  des  Augustins,  and  devising 
among  themselves  how  they  could  best 
employ  the  intervening  hours  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  their  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  unwonted 
appearance  of  a  brouette,  or  hand-car¬ 
riage,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  modem 
Bath-chair,  and  drawn  by  a  servant  in 
gorgeous  livery.  In  it  complacently  re¬ 
clined  the  Chevalier  de  la  Guette,  mag¬ 
nificently  attired  and  glancing  nght  and 
left  with  as  supercilious  and  self-satis¬ 
fied  an  air  as  if  he  were  occupying  the 
place  of  honor  in  a  coach  and  four. 
The  incongruous  spectacle  of  a  man, 
evidently  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust 
health,  lazily  assuming  the  recumbent 
posture  of  an  invalid,  naturally  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  few  individuals 
scattered  about  the  comparatively  de¬ 
serted  quay  ;  most  of  these,  however, 
recognizing  the  Chevalier,  who  resided 
in  the  quarter,  and  fearful  of  incurring 
his  resentment  by  any  imprudent  mani¬ 
festation  of  surprise,  scrupulously  re¬ 
frained  from  noticing  his  presence 
among  them.  Charliac  on  the  contrary, 
who  since  his  arrival  in  Paris  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  redoubtable  spadas- 
sin,  not  only  indulged  in  a  prolonged 
stare  as  the  latter  passed  him,  but 
openly  expressed  his  disgust  at  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  an  exhibition. 

“  Who  in  the  world  is  this  original,” 
he  asked  one  of  his  companions,  ”  who 
allows  himself  to  be  wheeled  about  like 
a  paralytic  ?*' 

”  Hush  !”  replied  the  other,  whisper¬ 
ing  in  his  ear,  ”  not  so  loud.  The 
Chevalier  de  la  Guette  is  not  to  be  tri¬ 
fled  with.  ” 

“  So  much  the  better  !”  exclaimed 
the  ex-volunteer.  “If  he  has  a  fancy 
for  lounging  in  a  brouetie,  so  have  I,  and 
1  intend  making  him  vacate  his  seat  in 
my  favor.  I  consider  it  highly  imper¬ 
tinent  that  he  should  presume  to  show 
off  his  airs  and  graces  in  this  absurd 
manner,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  him  so.” 


”  Take  my  advice  and  leave  him 
alone,”  urged  his  friend.  “  After  all, 
a  man  has  a  right  to  hire  a  brouette  if  he 
chooses.” 

”  I  maintain  that  he  has  no  right 
whatever  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
the  best  way  to  prove  it  to  him  is  to  put 
myself  in  his  place.” 

”  I  bet  you  fifty  crowns  that  he  won’t 
agree  to  that.” 

“Done,”  said  Charliac.  "Wait  a 
moment  and  you  will  see.” 

And  without  more  ado  he  quickened 
his  pace,  and,  overtaking  the  obnoxious 
vehicle,  addressed  its  occupant  with 
studied  politeness  as  follows  : — 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  monsieur,  for 
interrupting  you  !  But  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  remark — ” 

“  A  remark  ?’*  echoed  the  Chevalier, 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  speaker’s 
meaning.  "  What  may  it  be  ?” 

”  Simply  to  express  my  surprise  that 
a  man  of  your  age,  and  in  perfect  health, 
should  content  himself  with  a  convey¬ 
ance  only  fit  for  a  cripple  !” 

Utterly  confounded  by  this  audacity, 
and  imagining  that  none  but  a  madman 
could  possibly  venture  on  such  a  liberty, 
M.  de  la  Guette  surveyed  the  intruder 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  and 
coolly  replied,  "  You  will  permit  me 
also,  monsieur,  to  observe  that  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  indiscreet  to  interfere  in 
what  does  not  concern  you.” 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  you  must  own  that 
your  caprice  is  a  very  singular  one  ?” 

"  Singular  or  not,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  standing  aside,  and  allowing  me  to 
continue  my  promenade.” 

"  No,  monsieur  !”  persisted  Charliac, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  brouette  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  cannot  conscientiously 
suffer  you  to  degrade  yourself  in  the 
eyes  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  I  in¬ 
sist — ” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Chevalier’s 
assumed  equanimity.  "  Ah  9^  !”  he 
retorted.  ”  You  will  have  it  then  !” 
And  stepping  leisurely  out  of  his  chair 
he  drew  his  sword,  while  his  adversary, 
who  still  wore  the  uniform  of  his  old 
regiment,  followed  his  example — and, 
before  many  passes  had  been  exchanged, 
received  a  thrust  in  the  sword  arm  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disable  him. 

"  You  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for 
this,”  haughtily  remarked  M.  de  la 
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Guette,  carefully  wiping  his  weapon  pre¬ 
paratory  to  resuming  his  seat. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
blame  rests  on  your  shoulders  rather 
than  on  mine,”  said  Charliac,  whose 
companions  were  engaged  in  bandaging 
the  injured  limb.  ”  Either  way,  as 
things  are,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
offer  me  your  place  in  the  brouetie." 

”  Anything  to  get  rid  of  you  !” 
angrily  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  irritat¬ 
ed  by  the  other’s  ironical  tone.  ”  And 
remember,  young  sir,”  he  added  as  he 
strolled  majestically  away,  ”  that  no  one 
ever  crosses  my  path  with  impunity  !” 

”  A  bad  morning’s  work,’  grumbled 
the  friend  who  had  suggested  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  non-intervention. 

”  Worse  for  you  than  for  me,”  phil¬ 
osophically  replied  Charliac,  installing 
himself  comfortably  in  the  vacant  seat : 
”  for  you  owe  me  fifty  crowns  !” 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  our  adventurer,  the  remains  of 
whose  slender  capital  had  been  long 
since  exhausted,  found  himself  reduced 
to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  con¬ 
tributing  political  squibs  and  paragraphs 
to  the  journals  of  the  time.  This  re¬ 
source  proving  insufficient  for  his  wants, 
he  subsequently  utilized  his  imitative 
propensities  by  figuring  on  the  boards 
of  a  minor  theatre,  where  he  obtained  a 
temjwrary  vogue  by  cleverly  mimicking 
the  peculiarities  of  the  leading  actors  of 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  His  natural 
restlessness,  however,  soon  induced  him 
to  throw  up  his  engagement  ;  and, 
having  realized  a  few  hundred  francs  by 
his  histrionic  exertions,  he  gradually 
drifted  into  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  ex¬ 
istence — contenting  himself  with  what¬ 
ever  waifs  and  strays  he  could  contrive 
to  pick  up.  and  as  utterly  heedless  of 
the  future  as  La  Fontaine’s  ”  Cigale.” 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  his  chief  occupation  consisted  in 
adopting  the  ultra-democratic  phrase¬ 
ology  then  in  fashion,  and  in  frequent¬ 
ing  the  assemblies  of  the  most  advanced 
republican  sections  with  the  view  of  in¬ 
dulging  his  love  of  mystification  at  the 
expense  of  the  sans  culottes^  whom  he 
cordially  hated.  Nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  excite  the  attention  of  a 
crowded  meeting  by  the  announcement 
of  some  pretended  conspiracy,  and  after 
stimulating  the  curiosity  of  his  auditors 


to  the  highest  pitch  to  turn  the  affair 
into  a  joke,  and  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  audacity  by  a  timely  retreat. 

On  such  mischief  intent,  he  repaired 
one  evening,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  fr  ends,  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau,  where  an  impiortant  question  was 
expected  to  be  discussed,  and,  as  was 
usual  in  such  cases,  everybody  began  to 
talk  at  once.  In  the  midst  of  the  “  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded”  arising  from 
this  Babel-like  clamor  Charliac  gravely 
stepped  forward  and  demanded  permis¬ 
sion  to  address  the  audience  on  a  matter 
of  urgent  interest  to  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  this  being  unanimously  ac¬ 
corded,  the  orator  solemnly  installed 
himself  in  the  tribune  and  commenced 
his  discourse  as  follows  : — 

“  Citizens,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
astonish,  1  may  say  to  horrify,  you  by  a 
denunciation  which  even  your  sagacity 
— even  all  the  combined  intelligence  of 
this  august  assembly — would  be  power¬ 
less  to  divine.  With  reluctance  I  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission  which  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  your  enlightened  patriotism  en¬ 
joins  me  to  delay  no  longer  ;  I  am 
bound  in  honor  to  speak,  and  1  accept,  I 
do  not  shrink  from,  the  responsibility. 
(”  Bravo  !”)  Yes,  citizens,  it  is  my 
melancholy  task  to  signalize  to  you  the 
atrocity  of  a  member  of  this  section, 
who  even  in  this  sanctuary  of  liberty  has 
not  scrupled  to  commit  an  action  de¬ 
serving  universal  reprobation.  (”  Name, 
Name  !”)  You  insist  on  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  ;  your  admirable  sense  of  justice 
forbids  any  further  reticence  on  my  part. 
Be  it  then  as  you  will.  The  crime  I 
have  to  denounce,  not  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  not  without  the  deepest  regret,  is 
this.  Within  the  last  few  minutes  an 
individual  here  present,  regardless  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  property  and  blindly 
yielding  to  one  of  the  basest  impulses 
that  disgrace  our,  alas  !  too  imperfect 
human  nature,  has  surreptitiously,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  add  infamously, 
appropriated  to  his  own  use — my  pocket- 
handkerchief  !” 

In  another  moment,  before  his  hearers 
had  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  into 
which  the  unexpected  termination  of  his 
harangue  had  plunged  them,  Charliac 
quietly  stepped  out  of  the  tribune,  and 
profiting  by  an  opening  in  the  crowd 
prepared  for  him  by  his  companions, 
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succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat, 
leaving  the  assembly  to  digest  its  indig* 
nation  as  best  it  might. 

A  still  more  foolhardy  exploit  is  re¬ 
corded  of  him.  While  strolling  with  a 
friend  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  at  that  period  was  toward  evening 
the  invariable  resort  of  a  mixed  multi* 
tude  eagerly  discussing  the  latest  politi* 
cal  news,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  play* 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  crowd  by  as* 
suming  the  attitude  of  an  alarmist  ” 
— a  term  then  generally  applied  to  that 
numerous  class  of  individuals  ever  ready 
to  credit  the  most  absurd  rumors,  and 
instinctively  disposed  to  imagine  them¬ 
selves  either  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  or  menaced  by  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over 
their  devoted  heads.  After  a  brief  con¬ 
ference  with  his  associate,  the  chief  con¬ 
spirator  immediately  put  his  project  into 
execution  by  slouching  his  hat  over  his 
eyebrows  and  enveloping  himself  in  his 
cloak  like  a  tyrant  of  melodrama  ;  the 
two  then  commenced  operations  by 
walking  at  a  rapid  pace  from  one  end  of 
the  garden  to  the  other,  Charliac  talking 
in  disjointed  but  perfectly  audible 
phrases,  and  his  fidus  Achates  gesticulat¬ 
ing  vehemently. 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  promenaders  ;  in  a 
very  short  time  the  couple  were  followed 
by  a  score  of  inquisitive  idlers,  striving 
to  catch  a  word  here  and  there,  and  not 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  production  from 
the  speaker's  pocket  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  letter  with  an  enormous  red 
seal,  the  contents  of  which  both  strangers 
occasionally  glanced  at  with  horror  and 
disgust,  looking  anxiously  round  as  if  de¬ 
sirous  of  escaping  observation.  Mean¬ 
while  Charliac  continued  his  monologue, 
now  quickening  his  pace,  now  suddenly 
stopping  short,  but  taking  especial  care 
that  every  syllable  he  uttered  should 
reach  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  while  his 
companion  strictly  limited  his  share  in 
the  proceedings  to  an  expressive  panto¬ 
mime.  “  An  abominable  plot !’’  indig¬ 
nantly  exclaimed  the  mystifier.  “  A 
most  diabolical  attempt  against  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  nation  !  Read  this — no, 
not  now,  we  are  watched  !”  Here  he 
paused,  and,  retreating  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  garden,  closely  followed 
by  an  increasing  crowd,  presently  re¬ 


sumed  :  “  The  news  is  only  too  auther.- 
tic,  despatched  from  Veisailles  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  person"  [emphasizing  the  words] 
"  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet.”  [An¬ 
other  pause,  and  a  fresh  change  of 
place.]  ”  It  is  still  a  secret — this  vile 
conspiracy  of  the  aristocrats,  but  the 
patriots  will  triumph  in  spite  of  them  !” 

By  this  time  the  number  of  his  hearers, 
at  first  confined  to  a  comparatively  few 
individuals,  had  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  reports  of  a  mysterious 
plot  against  the  Republic  having  been 
industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
precincts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  those 
present  naturally  became  impatient  to 
ascertain  their  truth  or  falsity,  and 
Charliac,  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  questioners,  was  enjoined,  at  first 
politely,  and  afterward  imperatively,  to 
communicate  the  information  he  was 
said  to  have  received.  ”  You  insist, 
fellow-citizens,”  he  replied  with  a  faint 
show  of  hesitation,  ”  on  my  complying 
with  your  demand,  and  force  me  to 
commit  an  indiscretion  in  revealing 
what  has  been  confidentially  disclosed 
to  me.  However  reluctant  I  may  be  to 
betray  a  secret  entrusted  to  my  keeping, 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  obey.” 

So  saying,  and  taking  up  his  position 
on  a  chair  borrowed  from  t'ne  adjoining 
cafe,  he  unfolded  with  great  deliberation 
the  document  he  held  in  his  hand,  and, 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  by  the  main  body  of  spectators, 
gravely  proceeded  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  task  imposed  on  him.  ”  French¬ 
men,”  he  began,  ”  you  desire  to  hear 
the  contents  of  this  paper  ;  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  appreciate  its  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  interests  of  our  glorious 
and  indivisible  Republic.”  [Here  the 
speaker  paused,  and  glanced  round  as  if 
to  bespeak  attention.]  ”  Listen  !  At 
a  moment  when  all  Europe  is  leagued 
together  against  us ;  when  treason, 
fomented  by  aristocratic  corruption, 
lurks  in  every  corner  of  the  city  ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  true  patriot  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  public  welfare.  Therefore  Dr.  Aris¬ 
tide  Dufay,  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Montpellier,  announces  that  his  univer¬ 
sal  medicine  may  now  be  obtained  at  a 
reduced  price  !” 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  insolent 
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bravado,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
general  shout  of  indignation  from  the 
incensed  assembly,  and  a  determined 
rush  was  made  to  secure  the  offender’s 
person  ;  Charliac,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and,  slipping  between 
his  assailants  with  the  elasticity  of  an 
eel,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  steps  lead* 
ingout  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  thread* 
ing  his  way  through  the  network  of  nar¬ 
row  streets  issuing  from  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits-Champs,  contrived  to  elude 
his  pursuers.  His  companion  was  less 
fortunate  ;  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd, 
and  speedily  recognized  as  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  the  audacious  mystifier,  he  was 
unanimously  condemned  to  expiate  his 
share  in  the  proceedings  by  undergoing 
the  p>enalty  of  a  well*merited  ducking  in 
the  circular  basin  conveniently  situated 
for  the  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden. 

Shortly  after  this  experiment  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  Charliac,  having 
been  repeatedly  warned  that  he  was 
already  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
authorities,  and  that  a  longer  stay  in 
Paris  would  endanger  his  personal 
safety,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  offer  of 
a  passpiort  secretly  obtained  for  him 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Leblanc,  and 
repaired  to  Lyons,  where  he  arrived 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege  of  that  city.  Escap¬ 
ing  by  a  miracle  from  the  massacre  that 
subsequently  decimated  the  population, 
he  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Swiss  frontier  disguised  as  a  stone¬ 
mason  ;  then,  having  carefully  hus¬ 
banded  the  little  capital  he  had  orig¬ 
inally  broueht  with  him,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Zurich,  and  turned  his  old 
military  experience  to  account  by  adopt¬ 


ing  the  profession  of  a  fencing-master. 
He  remained  there  several  years,  and 
only  returned  to  France  in  1807,  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  thither 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relative,  who 
had  bequeathed  to  him  a  small  but  well- 
cultivated  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Besan9on.  From  this  time  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  once  notorious  mysti- 
fier,  who  appears  to  have  partially  ab¬ 
jured  the  extravagant  follies  of  his 
youthful  days  :  only  one  instance  of 
practical  joking  having  —  rightly  or 
wrongly — been  laid  to  his  charge. 

In  1812,  the  police  authorities  in 
Paris  were  informed  by  an  unsigned 
letter,  that  an  individual  of  negro  origin 
was  on  the  point  of  arriving  in  France 
with  the  intention  of  assassinating  the 
Emperor  Nai}oleon  by  means  of  a  poi¬ 
soned  needle  ;  and  was,  moreover,  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  modify¬ 
ing  his  complexion  from  black 

to  white.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem, 
this  absurd  rumor  was  so  far  credited 
that  the  strictest  injunctions  were  issued 
from  headquarters,  authorizing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  prefects,  mayors,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  functionaries,  to  arrest  any  suspected 
person  within  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions — in  consequence  of  which  many 
harmless  citizens  underwent  vexatious 
examinations  and  even  temporary  im¬ 
prisonment,  until  they  had  satisfactorily 
proved  that  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  mysterious  negro.  The  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  the  hoax  was  never  dis¬ 
covered  ;  but  it  was  whispered  by  more 
than  one  of  his  old  contemporaries,  who 
had  probably  some  good  reason  for  their 
belief,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Louis  de  Charliac.  —Belgravia. 
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German  Psychology  of  To-Day.  The  Em¬ 
pirical  School.  By  Th.  Ribot,  Director  of 
the  Revtit  Pkilosophique.  Translated  from 
the  Second  French  Edition.  By  James  Mark 
Baldwin.  B.A.,  late  Fellow  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege.  With  a  Preface  by  James  McCosh, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  LIlD.  New  York:  Charles 
Saibnet's  Sens. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  new  method  or  branch 
of  inquiry  which  M.  Ribot  has  incorporated  in 


this  book  is  that  in  the  study  of  psychology, 
which  is  the  science  of  man’s  intellectual  and 
emotional  phenomena,  it  proposes  to  use  the 
same  means  as  those  so  successfully  used  in 
physical  research.  Instruments  are  even  used, 
and  the  results  tested  by  measurements  capable 
of  being  numerically  compared. 

The  old  method  of  psychological  study  was 
entirely  by  the  medium  of  consciousness  as  the 
means  by  which  mental  phenomena  could  be 
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noted  and  studied,  but  eren  the  most  deter* 
mined  ideaiists,  as  Dr.  McCosb,  the  American 
editor  (himself  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the 
old  school  metaphysicians),  admits  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  cannot  ignore  that  the  mind  and  body  are 
so  mutually  dependent,  that  there  is  no  emo¬ 
tion  or  action  of  the  former  that  does  not  im¬ 
press  its  action  on  the  latter.  Every  thought 
and  fee'ing  has  an  influence  on  the  giay  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  brain.  So,  as  substances  are  known 
by  their  acts,  we  may  learn  more  of  the  mind 
by  its  action  on  the  cerebro-spinal  mass  than 
can  ever  be  learned  by  self-inspection  through 
the  agency  of  consciousness.  These  psycho¬ 
physical  experiments,  of  course,  have  a  de¬ 
finite  purpose  and  accuracy,  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  looser  methods  formerly  in 
vogue.  That  any  knowledge  of  the  higher 
functions  of  mental  action  can  be  gained  by 
this  kind  of  experimenting  is  not  very  prob¬ 
able,  but  even  the  friends  of  the  ideal  schools 
of  metaphysical  research  may  admit  that  the 
new  method  may  prove  an  important  adjunct, 
and,  perhaps,  in  many  cases  help  to  solve 
problems,  not  to  be  satisfactorily  met  by  any 
self-communion  or  introspection. 

The  method  of  investigation  claimed  by  M. 
Ribot  as  a  new  departure,  perhaps  cannot  be 
justly  called  entirely  new.  It  has  been  pursued 
in  more  or  less  degree  for  thousands  of  years 
as  a  useful  aid  to  the  study  of  problems  of 
mini.  Aristotle  did  this  in  a  limited  way  by 
his  investigation  of  the  senses  and  their  modes 
of  operation.  Descartes  and  Berkeley,  both 
great  idealists,  did  not  neglect  the  same  helps, 
and  the  Scotch  school,  such  as  Reid,  Dugald 
Stewart.  Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  such  help  in 
metaphysical  study.  But  the  science  of  psycho¬ 
physical  study,  as  exploited  by  Ribot,  while  it 
follows  the  same  theory  of  value,  does  it  in  a 
vastly  more  elaborate  and  systematic  way,  and 
perhaps  lays  much  greater  stress  on  the  results. 

The  special  directions  in  which  this  method 
of  studying  mental  phenomena  will  have  the 
greatest  use  are  these  :  The  bodily  senses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sense  of  temperature,  about  which 
there  is  much  speculation  to-day,  and  also  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  whether  each  of 
the  senses  has  its  special  seat  in  the  brain  ;  the 
relation  of  language  as  a  mental  exercise  to 
the  brain,  specially  to  the  third  convolution  of 
the  left  side  of  the  brain,  as  discovered  by  M. 
Broca  ;  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
such  as  contiguity,  resemblance,  and  contrast, 
as  they  are  affected  by  physical  excitement, 
fatigue,  and  sleep,  with  all  the  wonderful 


phenomena  of  dreaming,  in  the  latter  of  which 
may  yet  be  found  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  puz¬ 
zling  psychological  problems  ;  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  rapidity  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
the  approximate  discovery  of  the  time  taken 
for  the  transmission  of  an  excitation  to  the 
brain  by  the  motor  nerve,  and  the  time  taken 
by  the  motor  nerve  in  reaction  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  at  what  age  certain  acts  begin  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  certain  ideas  to  arise,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  what  age  infants  fix  their  eyes  on 
objects,  or  think  of  time  and  space,  right  and 
wrong.  Such  are  some  of  the  directions  in 
which  physiological  psychology  will  play  a 
most  important  part. 

Among  those  who  have  pursued  these  lines 
of  study  in  England  are  Herbert  Spencer, 
Hall,  and  Darwin.  But  in  Germany  we  find 
far  more  enthusiasm  and  system.  John  Mai¬ 
ler,  Herbart,  Weber,  Fechner,  Ldtze,  Hering, 
Delboeuf,  Helmholtz,  and  Wundt  have  brought 
to  bear  on  the  method  great  penetration,  in¬ 
dustry,  ardor,  and  discrimination.  The  name 
of  the  latter  stands  to-day  specially  high  for 
the  results  which  he  has  reached.  In  the  evo¬ 
lution  and  proper  grouping  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
mass  to  mind,  he  has  done  wonders.  A  clear 
distinction  must  be  made  between  what  is 
known  as  phrenology  and  the  newly  developed 
science  of  physiological  psychology,  as  the  two 
have  but  little  if  anything  in  common. 

M.  Ribot  has  made  an  exhaustive  and  thor¬ 
ough  digest  of  all  the  results  so  far  achieved  in 
this  line  of  inquiry,  and  has  added  valuable 
contributions  of  his  own.  We  most  warmly 
commend  the  book  to  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  mental  problems  as  the 
latest  and  most  suggestive  addition  to  this  im¬ 
portant  department  of  human  knowledge. 

Representative  Poems  of  Living  Poets. 
American  and  English.  Selected  by  the 
Poets  themselves.  With  an  Introduction 
by  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Edited  by 
Jeannette  Leonard  Gilder.  New  York:  Cas~ 
ttU  fit*  Company,  Limited. 

Miss  Gilder,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Critie,  who  is  responsible  for  this  volume,  is 
too  modest  to  put  her  name  on  the  title-page, 
but  as  it  appears  at  the  end  of  the  general  pref¬ 
ace,  we  venture  to  include  it  in  the  descriptive 
title  of  the  book.  She  tells  us  that  the  idea  of 
the  book  was  inspired  by  her  desire  to  know 
what  the  poets  themselves  regarded  as  their 
own  representative  work.  It  was  natural  to 
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conclude  that  the  public  would  alto  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  this.  Letters  written  to  liv¬ 
ing  poets  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  received 
encouraging  answers,  and  so,  after  due  course 
of  time,  this  new  anthology  saw  the  light.  We 
hardly  need  say  that  it  is  unusually  interest¬ 
ing.  if  for  no  other  reason  that  it  is  the  choice 
of  the  authors  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
always  that  the  poet  knows  his  own  best  work. 
That  which  the  public  loves  the  best,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  the  most  popular,  may  not 
meet  his  own  approval  as  reaching  his  highest 
pitch.  The  poet  may  be  wrong  or  he  may  be 
right,  but  his  selection  cannot  fail  to  shed  some 
light  on  his  own  attitude  to  the  world,  society, 
and  nature  as  a  poet. 

Miss  Gilder,  in  pursuance  of  her  purpose,  has 
been  obliged  to  quote  the  works  of  many  poets 
who  will  not  live.  But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  lessen  the  interest  of  the  book  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  poets.  The  book  merits  a 
wide  reading,  and  as  it  possesses  a  unique 
place  among  anthologies,  will  assume,  we 
believe,  a  recognized  rank  among  works  of 
this  description.  The  introductory  essay,  by 
Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  himself  an  am¬ 
bitious  aspirant  among  the  minor  American 
bards,  is  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  to  the 
point. 

SOME  KKCENT  NOVELS. 

A  Fallen  Idol.  By  F.  Anstcy,  Author  of 

“  Vice  Versa,"  the  “  Giant's  Robe,”  etc. 

Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
The  Fall  of  Asgard.  A  Novel.  By  Julian 

Corbett.  New  York  :  Harper  (r  Brothers. 
Face  to  Face.  A  Novel.  New  York : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Anstey  has  made  aconsiderable  reputa¬ 
tion  among  minor  English  novelists  by  work¬ 
ing  in  a  fresh  field  of  extravaganza.  His  last 
work,  or  at  least  that  which  has  given  him  his 
peculiar  reputation,  is  always  based  on  impos¬ 
sibilities  ;  these  he  treats  seriously,  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  which  marks  Gilbert’s 
dramatic  writings,  and  the  humor  is  found  in 
the  serio  comic  situations  which  are  inevitably 
worked  out.  In  the  present  case  the  key  of 
the  story  is  an  old  battered  Indian  idol,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  malicious 
spirit  of  the  old  Buddhist  demigod,  to  whom  it 
was  once  sacred.  It  falls  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  artist,  who  is  presented  with  it  by  his 
young  fiancee — a  gift  picked  up  at  random  from 
an  old  bric-i-brac  shop.  Instantly  a  series  of 
most  unaccountable  misfortunes  begin  to 


assail  him,  and  he  is  the  sport  of  the  most 
fickle  and  perplexing  fate.  His  love  affairs  go 
wrong,  his  business  matters  become  badly  en¬ 
dangered,  and  he  is  reduced  to  despair.  All 
this  is  related  with  the  most  amusing  sincerity, 
and  the  humor  of  the  situations  is  heightened, 
of  course,  by  the  fact  that  the  reader  is  behind 
the  scenes  and  knows  about  the  absurd  agency 
of  the  ugly  ebony  image.  The  hero  is  finally 
made  acquainted  in  an  ingenious  way  with  the 
dangerous  character  of  his  sweetheart’s  gift, 
and  with  her  consent  he  rids  himself  of  it,  after 
which  ail  goes  well.  The  story  is  well  told, 
and  though  it  is  not  as  good  of  its  kind  as 
"  Vice  Versa,"  it  is  well  adapted  to  beguile  a 
summer  afternoon. 

"  The  Fall  of  Asgard  "  is  a  piece  of  histori¬ 
cal  romance  cut  out  of  the  wonderful  and  pict¬ 
uresque  Norse  life  of  the  olden  time,  a  fresh 
and  prolific  field  for  the  romance  writer  at  least 
in  English.  Some  of  the  modern  Scandinavian 
fiction  writers  have  used  this  great  treasure 
trove  with  good  eltect,  but  there  remains  be¬ 
hind  a  mass  of  literary  treasure  as  rich  and 
attractive  as  the  Nibclungei:  hoard  which 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  Siegfried.  The  old  period 
of  myth,  however,  is  only  incidentally  drawn 
on.  The  historical  epoch  described  in  the 
book  is  that  in  which  the  last  ramparts  of 
paganism  were  being  battered  down  by  the 
fierce  evangelist  warrior  kings,  who  preached 
Christ  with  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  and 
gave  the  lingering  followers  of  Odin  a  choice 
between  baptism  and  death.  It  was  savage 
missionary  work,  but  things  were  done  so 
at  that  time,  and  Clovis  and  Charlemagne 
had  used  the  same  propaganda  in  France  and 
Germany.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  style  avail¬ 
able  with  the  fierce,  hard-beaded  men  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

The  hero  of  the  romance  is  one  of  the  last 
of  the  heroic  Norse  pagans,  and  the  story  re¬ 
lates  his  desperate  and  unavailing  efforts  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Olaf  the  Swedish  king,  who 
was  the  Scandinavian  Clovis.  The  delineations 
of  old  Norse  life  are  wonderfully  vivid  and 
graphic,  and  the  study  of  the  powerful  forces 
which  convulsed  the  period  one  of  considerable 
suggestiveness.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  Waverley  novels  have  been  of  priceless 
value  in  interesting  young  readers  in  the  study 
of  history.  Such  romances  as  "  The  Fall  of 
Asgard  "  belong  to  this  class.  The  literary 
work  is  done  with  not  a  little  artistic  sense, 
and  the  research  into  the  history  and  social 
conditions  of  the  age  made  with  competent 
thoroughness.  For  those  who  have  never  be- 
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come  fascinated  with  Norse  legend  and  history, 
this  little  book,  which  is  one  of  “  Harper’s 
Handy  Series,”  will  prpve  an  admirable  intro¬ 
duction. 

"  Face  to  Face,”  originally  published  anony¬ 
mously,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  work 
of  Robert  Grant,  author  of  ”  Confessions  of  a 
Frivolous  Girl.”  It  deals  with  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  and  Socialism  in  an  entertaining  and  sug¬ 
gestive  way,  and  displays  some  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  Mr.  Grant,  however, 
nut  unfrequently  falls  into  an  unaccountable 
vein  of  feeble  commonplace  apparently  with¬ 
out  rhyme  or  reason.  These  arid  sands,  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  brighter  portions  of  his 
books,  may  be  designed  for  the  artistic  purpose 
of  contrast,  but  one  can’t  help  observing  that 
such  flat,  stale,  and  unprofltable  places  are  al¬ 
ways  those  in  which  the  author  gets  to  moral¬ 
izing  either  in  bis  own  person  or  in  that  of  one 
of  his  characters.  The  story  deals  with  the 
attempts  of  a  young  heiress  to  establish  a  co¬ 
operative  system  of  factory-working.  She 
selects  as  her  foreman  a  young  Socialist,  a  man 
of  strong  mind  and  executive  powers,  but  of 
sullen  temperament  and  volcanic  passions. 
Of  course  be  becomes  enamored  of  his  brilliant 
young  mistress,  and  the  complications  between 
the  fierce  proletarian,  the  heroine,  and  her  lover, 
a  gentleman  of  wealth,  also  a  manufacturer, 
but  not  a  believer  in  co-operation,  makes  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  book.  There  is  much 
in  the  novel  to  interest  the  thoughtful  reader, 
but  it  is  a  book  with  which  we  think  Mr.  Grant 
himself  will  not  be  well  satisfied.  Its  serious 
purpose  and  for  the  most  part  vigorous  treat¬ 
ment  entitle  it  to  a  very  respectable  place 
among  the  novels  of  the  summer. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  asked  by  the  Czar  to  prepare  a  biography 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

The  Society  of  Authors  purposes  to  publish 
a  volume  embodying  the  experiences  of  the 
Society  since  its  foundation  with  regard  to 
various  modes  of  publishing.  This  book  will, 
it  is  hoped,  show  authors  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided  and  the  precautions  that  ought  to  be 
taken.  Draft  agreements  are  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  Basil  Field,  which,  when  ready,  may 
be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the  Society  at 
the  office. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Sala’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  will  describe  his  boyhood,  1S28-35,  and 


will  then  give  an  account  of  the  ten  years  1835 
to  1845,  and  will  contain  reminiscences  of 
Bellini,  Grisi,  Paganini,  Lablache,  Braham, 
Tom  Moone,  Theodore  Hook,  Dickens, Thack¬ 
eray,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Mrs.  Norton,  the  “  mad  ”  Marquis  of  Water¬ 
ford,  the  Countess  Waldegrave,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Harriet  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
Count  D’Orsay,  Napoleon  III.,  Mark  Lemon, 
Buckstone,  Webster,  Madame  Vestris,  Charles 
Mathews,  Dejazet,  and  others.  The  book  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  Bentley.  Mr.  Sala’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  recent  Australian  experiences  will 
appear  before  the  autobiography. 

It  is  proposed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  late  Principal  Tulloch  by  the  foundation  of 
a  theological  fellowship  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
promoters  of  this  undertaking  that  a  sufficient 
sum  will  be  raised  "  to  make  the  proposed  fel¬ 
lowship  one  of  real  value,  to  be  held  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  after  taking  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  the  work  of  his  profession, 
enabling  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  year,  and  to 
continue  his  studies  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  or  in  America,  or  England.”  It  is 
also  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  condition  of 
tenure  that  the  holder  of  the  fellowship  should, 
during  a  subsequent  year,  deliver  in  St.  Mary’s 
College,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Tulloch  was  the 
head,  a  course  of  lectures  which  would  be  the 
outcome  of  his  studies. 

The  councils  of  King’s  College  and  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London,  have  now  both  for¬ 
mally  expressed  their  general  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  association  for  promoting  a 
Teaching  University  for  London.  The  council 
of  King’s  College  last  month  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  this  effect,  reserving,  of  course,  their 
judgment  upon  the  details  of  the  scheme  for 
carrying  out  those  objects  which  had  been  laid 
before  them  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
council  of  University  College,  on  July  loth, 
adopted  a  similar  resolution,  specifically  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  associ¬ 
ation — (i)  the  organization  of  university  teach¬ 
ing  in  and  for  London  in  the  form  of  a  teach¬ 
ing  university,  with  the  usual  faculties  ;  (2)  the 
association  of  examinations  with  teaching, 
and  the  direction  of  both  by  the  same  authori¬ 
ties  ;  (3)  the  conferring  of  a  substantive  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  university  upon  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  exami¬ 
nation  ;  (4)  the  adoption  of  existing  institutions 
in  London  of  university  rank  as  the  basis  or 
component  parts  of  the  university,  to  be  either 
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partially  or  completely  incorporated,  with  the 
minimum  of  internal  change  ;  and  (5)  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  university  and  such  profes¬ 
sional  societies  or  corporations  as  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Mr.  Browning  has  received  from  America 
a  new  evidence  of  his  Transatlantic  popularity. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  such  as  that 
which  is  familiar  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  many 
English  railway  stations,  except  that  the 
American  publisher  has  printed,  in  place  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  extracts  from  the  poet’s 
works. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  in  the  autumn  of  1887 
an  international  congress  of  shorthand  writers 
of  all  existing  systems,  and  of  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  shorthand  generally,  to  celebrate  con¬ 
jointly  two  events  of  importance :  (l)  The 
Jubilee  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pit¬ 
man’s  system  of  phonography,  marking  as  it 
does  an  era  in  the  development  of  shorthand 
on  scientific  principles  ;  (2)  the  tercentenary 
of  modem  shoithand,  originated  by  Dr.  Tim¬ 
othy  Bright,  about  1587,  continued  by  Peter 
Bales  (1590).  John  Willis  (1602).  Edmond 
Willis  (1618),  Shelton  (1620),  Cartwright  (1642), 
Rich  (1646),  Mason  (1672),  Gurney  (1740), 
Byrom  (1767),  Mavor  (1780),  Taylor  (1786), 
Lewis  (1812),  and  many  others  in  past  genera¬ 
tions,  and,  finally,  by  Mr.  Pitman  and  other 
English  and  Continental  authors  of  the  present 
day. 

A  LETTER  from  Constantinople  in  a  German 
journal  states  that  Naim  Beis  Phrassaris,  an 
official  of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Education, 
is  about  to  publish  a  Turkish  translation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  introduction  the 
translator  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  influence 
which  the  translation  of  Homer  has  exercised 
upon  the  development  of  popular  culture 
among  other  peoples. 

The  latest  number  of  the  Russian  Antiquary 
{Starind)  contains  among  other  articles  the 
first  instalment  of  the  memoirs  of  Admiral 
Tchitchagoff,  who,  as  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber,  was  accused  of  dilatoriness  and  incapacity 
in  the  war  of  1812.  According  to  some  writ¬ 
ers,  had  he  displayed  more  energy,  Napoleon 
would  never  have  reached  Warsaw.  The  ad¬ 
miral,  in  consequence  of  the  bitter  enmity 
arous^  against  him,  left  Russia  in  1814,  and 
remained  in  exile  till  his  death  in  1849.  He 
composed  these  memoirs  in  his  old  age,  and 
much  curiosity  has  been  felt  in  the  revelations 
which  they  contain. 
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Dr.  IgnXcz  Kunost,  a  Magyar  philologist, 
having  been  commissioned  by  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
studying  in  Asia  the  Kaba,  common  or  spoken 
Turkish,  which  is  purer  than  the  Osmanli  of 
Constantinople.  During  this  mission  he  has 
been  particularly  occupied  with  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Turkish  provinces,  of  which  he  has  col¬ 
lected  four  or  five  hundred  tales.  These  are 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Academy,  as 
well  as  the  singular  contribution  of  three  plays 
of  Karageuz.  the  Turkish  Punch.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  spend  some  months  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  before  returning  to  Pesth  as  Professor  of 
the  Turkish  Language.  No  such  professorship 
exists  in  England. 

T  HE  Magyars  are  now  much  occupied  with 
Turkey,  A  large  number  of  their  literary  men 
have  clubbed  together  to  make  a  visit  about 
the  9th  of  July  to  Constantinople  and  Athens, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Vamb^ry. 

Under  the  title  of  the  **  Soci£t£  Diploma¬ 
tique”  a  society  has  been  started  at  Paris 
which  proposes  to  study  the  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  questions  and  publish  a  quarterly  jour¬ 
nal.  The  President  is  the  Due  de  Broglie  : 
the  vice-presidents,  M.  Geflroy,  M.  de  Beau- 
court,  and  M.  de  Vogu£.  The  secretary  is 
M.  R.  de  Maulde. 

Ws  bear  that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Sunley  will 
lecture  at  several  towns  throughout  Great 
Britain  in  October  next  in  connection  with  Mr. 
G.  W.  Appleton’s  lecture  bureau.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  has  also  on  his  list  of  lecturers  for  the 
coming  season  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  Max 
O’Rell,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  Will  Carle- 
ton,  Mr.  John  Augustus  O’Shea.  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons,  Mrs.  Florence  Marryat,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick-Miller,  etc. 

Mr.  William  Black’s  recent  extensive  tour 
on  canals,  of  which  we  shall  probably  see  good 
fruit  in  future  stories,  avoided  the  busy  high¬ 
ways  of  our  inland  navigation.  It  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  England, 
where  the  canals,  being  now  almost  entirely 
beaten  by  the  railways,  have  come  to  present 
the  aspect  of  natural  rivers,  save  that  they  are 
much  more  solitary.  A  "  house-boat,”  built 
upon  a  ship’s  long  boat,  was  the  craft  selected, 
which  made  it  practicable  to  venture  down  the 
roughish  waters  of  the  Severn. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  great  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  in  departmental  libraries  now  in 
course  of  publication,  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  applied  to  the  various 
learned  societies  throughout  France  to  supply 
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him  with  lists  of  their  MSS.,  so  that  they  may 
also  be  described  in  a  printed  general  catalogue. 

Prof.  Max  Muller’s  address  to  the  Goethe 
Society,  which  is  printed  in  the  Contemporary 
Jteviev),  is  to  be  circulated  among  the  mem¬ 
bers. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Palace  and  Domain  of  Chambord. 
— A  great  and  vital  question,  which  for  some 
time  past  has  been  the  theme  of  discussion  in 
the  Legitimist  talons  of  Paris,  is  said  to  be 
about  to  be  laid  before  the  tribunals— nothing 
less  than  the  restitution  to  the  French  nation 
of  the  domain  and  chateau  of  Chambord.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  domain  of  Chambord  lies  in 
its  complete  isolation.  When  the  gates  of  the 
park  are  closed  the  population  of  the  village  is 
shut  in.  The  rural  inhabitanu  of  the  cotuges 
are  all  tenant-farmers  of  the  soil,  and  at  night 
the  whole  Commune,  with  its  dignitaries — 
mayor  and  municipal  council — are  guarded  un¬ 
der  lock  and  key  as  safely  as  in  a  garrison 
town  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  area  of  the 
estate  is  exactly  that  of  Paris,  and  the  walled 
enclosure  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
occupied  by  the  fortifications  surrounding  the 
capital.  Now  comes  the  knotty  point.  The 
Count  de  Chambord  was  evidently  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his  whole  and 
sole  personal  right  to  the  esute  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  nation,  that  by  his  will,  dated  June 
4,  1883,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  including  Chambord,  to  his  widow  for 
her  life,  and  after  her  demise  to  his  two 
nephews— to  Duke  Robert  of  Parma,  the 
elder,  two-thirds  of  all  his  possessions,  and  the 
remainder  to  Count  Henri  de  Bardi,  the 
younger.  The  registration  of  the  Act  concern¬ 
ing  Chambord  alone,  amounting  to  375,000 
francs,  was  duly  paid  at  Bracieux,  on  February 
aq,  1884,  in  the  name  of  the  Countess  de 
Chambord,  and,  to  all  appearance,  nothing 
was  changed  in  the  government  of  the  chateau. 
The  Royal  hunt  was  still  kept  up,  although 
but  seldom  employed.  The  servants  still  wore 
their  ancient  liveries  of  Royal  Hen  de  France, 
laced  with  the  tarnished  silver  which  had  not 
bMn  renewed  for  a  whole  generation.  But  at 
the  present  moment  it  is  felt  that  the  possible 
occupation  of  the  greatest  monument  in  France 
by  an  lulian  Prince  would  be  regarded  as  an 
insult  to  the  nation.  Grander  by  far  than  Ver¬ 
sailles,  more  regal  than  Fonuinebleau,  Cham¬ 
bord  has  always  been  quoted  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  Renaissance  architecture  in 


the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
as  a  child,  had  always  displayed  the  greatest 
predilection  for  Chambord.  With  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  possession  so  natural  to  childhood,  he 
always  called  it  mon  Ckdteau  de  Chambord,  to 
distinguish  it  from  our  chateaux  of  St.  Cloud 
and  Fontainebleau.  It  is  recorded  that  when, 
on  that  fatal  day  in  July,  1830,  the  Royal  fam¬ 
ily  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Tuileries, 
the  young  heir-presumptive  could  not  be  made 
to  stir  from  his  chamber,  clinging  to  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  his  bed,  and  uttering  the  most  piercing 
shrieks,  which  complicated  the  position  great¬ 
ly,  as  may  be  supposed.  His  sister,  “  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  who  afterward  became  Duchess  of 
Parma,  alone  found  means  to  calm  the  frac¬ 
tious  child  by  telling  him  that  they  were  all 
going  to  Chambord.  ”  What !  To  my  own 
chateau  ?  Then  let  us  depart  at  once  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  boy,  and,  clasping  his  sister’s 
hand,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  without 
a  murmur.  A  touching  story  is  told  by  one  of 
the  faithful  friends  who  bad  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  exile  concerning  the  visit  made  to 
France  in  1848  by  the  Count  de  Chambord. 
During  the  short  space  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
proclamation  of  Louis  Bonaparte  as  President, 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbons  was  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  revisit  France.  He 
came  incognito  to  Paris,  but  stayed  there  only 
a  few  hours,  merely  passing  through  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Tuileries  to  look  up  at  the  chamber 
whence  he  had  been  dragged  so  reluctantly  as 
a  boy.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  inspected  with  great  interest  all  the 
objects  of  sacred  value  preserved  in  the  T resor 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  guardian  of  the  Tr^sor 
was  careful  to  show  the  stranger  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  solid  gold  which  had  been  used  for 
the  christening  cereirony  of  ”  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Bordeaux,”  which, 
according  to  that  functionary,  far  surpassed  in 
magnificence  that  preserved  in  memory  of  the 
same  event  in  the  life  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
The  Count  de  Chambord,  who  had  refused  to 
visit  either  Versailles  or  Saint  Cloud,  would 
not  leave  the  country  without  paying  a  visit  to 
Chambord.  The  account  of  the  incident  is  sad 
and  touching  in  the  extreme.  "  We  arrived  at 
the  chateau  just  as  night  was  coming  on,”  says 

the  Prince  de  V - ,  who  was  his  Majesty’s 

travelling  companion.  ”  Rain  had  fallen  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  the  road  was  in  bad  condition  ; 
a  cold,  moist  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  pale 
and  watery  moon  was  now  and  then  hidden  by 
passing  clouds.  The  guardian  of  the  chateau 
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had  been  secretly  informed  of  his  Majesty’s 
intention  of  alighting  there  to  visit  the  rooms 
he  had  inhabited  in  his  childhood.  The  king 
had,  therefore,  expected  that  he  would  be  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  us.  We  bad  left  the  carriage  at 
a  little  distance,  and  had  approached  the 
chateau  on  foot.  His  Majesty  seemed  much 
excited  during  the  walk,  and  observed  that  he 
could  not  approach  the  place  without  emotion. 
Above  all  things  he  wished  to  feast  his  eyes 
upon  the  great  Fleur  de  Lis  of  sculptured  stone 
which  surmounted  the  Dungeon  Tower,  and 
which,  he  said,  he  often  beheld  in  his  dreams 
at  Frohsdorff.  This  unique  ornament  had  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  a  tour  de  forte— 9,  marvel 
of  scientific  skill  in  the  eyes  of  every  architect 
who  had  beheld  it.  Its  height  was  over  12 
feet,  and  its  bulk  in  proportion,  the  immense 
weight  poised  upon  a  stalk  so  slender  and  deli¬ 
cate  that  the  wonder  grew  to  conceive  how  it 
could  have  preserved  its  balance,  resisting 
storm  and  tempest  for  three  whole  centuries  ! 
The  king  never  mentioned  Chambord  without 
referring  to  the  Fleur  de  Lis  which  had  so 
struck  upon  his  imagination  when  a  child,  that 
he  bad  always  regarded  it  as  the  great  wonder 
of  the  place,  never  failing  to  speak  with  a  kind 
of  reverential  awe  of  the  phenomenal  shadow 
thrown  by  the  monument  upon  the  windows  of 
each  apartment  in  turn  as  the  sun  veered 
round.  When  we  had  drawn  near  to  the 
ch&teau  his  Majesty  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
leaning  against  the  wall  looked  up  eagerly  to 
catch  a  view  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis.  Presently  a 
low  cry  of  disappointment  burst  from  his  lips — 
the  Pleur  de  Lis  to  which  I  felt  convinced  he 
had  attached  some  superstitious  interest  had 
disappeared  !  Nothing  remained  but  two 
straight  wire  bars  showing  dark  and  ghastly 
against  the  sky.  The  Great  Revolution  of  ’93 
had  spared  the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  left  it  stand¬ 
ing,  the  Revolution  of  July  had  likewise  re¬ 
spected  this  venerable  talisman  of  Chambord, 
while  the  Revolution  of  ’48  had  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  of  destroying  the  only  thing  de¬ 
structible  at  Chambord.  In  silence  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate.  Not  a  light  was  visible  at 
any  of  the  windows.  Not  a  soul  stood  ready 
to  receive  the  king.  The  loud  clanging  of  the 
bell  sounded  with  mournful  echo  amid  the 
silence.  The  concierge  of  the  chiteau  answered 
the  summons  by  a  loud,  coarse  shout  from  the 
oval  window  over  the  entrance.  Yes,  he  had 
been  told  by  *  Monsieur.'  that  a  foreign  gen¬ 
tleman  of  distinction  would  visit  the  chiteau, 
perhaps  at  night,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier — 
and  if  we  would  wait  a  minute  be  would  let  us 


in.  The  ex-governor  of  the  chiteau  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  prudent  man.  He  had  absented  him¬ 
self  after  delivering  his  message  to  the  concierge, 
thus  avoiding  all  suspicion  of  Legitimist  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  concierge  himself  was  stupid, 
sleepy,  and  ill-disposed.  He  inquired  what 
we  could  expect  to  see  at  that  hour,  and  ushered 
us  into  the  little  square  room  near  the  gate 
where  the  tradesmen  and  peasants  were  wont 
to  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  the  steward.  His 
Majesty  had  sunk  down  upon  the  wooden  settle 
by  the  fire,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  deep 
reflection,  with  his  head  bent  low  and  his  arms 
folded  on  bis  chest.  I  whispered  to  the  man 
that  the  '  foreign  gentleman  ’  would  require  to 
be  lighted  through  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
and  be  reached  down  a  little  brass  lamp  from 
the  mantelpiece.  He  was  proceeding  to  light 
the  wick  when  his  Majesty  suddenly  started  to 
his  feet  and  seizing  his  walking  stick  exclaimed 
in  a  hoarse  whisper  : — ‘  ^^on,  non  ;  inutile  ; 
une  autre  fois,  une  autre  fots  ;  peut-ltre,  feut- 
ttre  r  then  moved  toward  the  door,  and  we 
departed  without  further  parley.  Not  one  sin¬ 
gle  word  was  ever  subsequently  uttered  by  the 
king  concerning  this  visit.  But  some  time 
afterward,  when  walking  with  his  Majesty  be¬ 
neath  the  chestnut  trees  of  the  avenue  at  Frohs- 
dorff,  he  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  stood  for 
a  moment  motionless  upon  the  gravel  path. 
He  looked  into  my  face  earnestly,  and  said  in 
a  low,  gasping  voice,  *  Do  you  know.  Prince, 
who  carried  off  the  great  stone  Fleur  de  Lis  of 

Chambord  ?  It  was  B - ,  the  rich  cattle 

breeder — the  Red  Republican  who  now  holds 
a  conspicuous  plare  in  the  Chamber  as  deputy 

for  L - ,  who  thunders  against  us  on  every 

occasion.’  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  bis 
Majesty’s  usually  calm  features  as  he  added  : 
—  *  He  has  set  it  up  in  front  of  the  red  brick 
oven  he  has  built  for  himself,  and  where  be 
now  resides.  No  architect  nowadays  could 
place  such  a  monument  upon  the  roof ;  and  he 
now  calls  the  hideous  building  his  Chateau  de 
Fleur  de  Lis  !’  ” — Glohe. 

Wager  or  Puzzle  Jugs. — These  were  once 
great  favorites  in  village  inns.  They  were 
made  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  were  still  being  produced.  Mr.  Solon  and 
Mr.  Willett  possess  some  characteristic  exam¬ 
ples  ;  others  are  in  the  museums  of  South 
Kensington  and  Jermyn  Street.  These  tanta¬ 
lizing  vessels,  though  not  always  equally  com¬ 
plex,  have  generally  some  features  in  common. 
In  spite  of  their  many  spouu,  a  perforated  neck 
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usoally  prevented  the  abstraction  of  their  con¬ 
tents  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  a  secret  passage 
for  the  liquor  up  the  hollow  handle  and  through 
one  spout  or  nozzle  afforded  the  means  of 
sucking  out  the  contents.  Of  course,  all  other 
spouts  and  a  small  concealed  hole  under  the 
top  of  the  handle  had  to  be  closed  by  the  fingers 
judiciously  employed  during  the  imbibing  proc¬ 
ess.  The  inscriptions  found  on  some  of  these 
puzzle  jugs  usually  relate  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  their  contents  ;  the  following  is  an 
example,  written  in  “  scratch  blue,”  on  a  salt- 
glazed  jug,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Church  : 

From  Mother  Earth  I  claim  my  birth, 

I'm  made  a  joke  for  man. 

But  now  I'm  here,  fiU'd  with  good  cheer. 

Come,  taste  me  if  you  can. 

— Pottery  Gatette, 

Steamboat  Traffic  on  the  Thames. — 
Londoners,  as  well  as  visitors  to  the  great 
metropolis,  will  hear  with  regret  that  there  is 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  river  steam¬ 
boats  may  erelong  cease  to  run.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  the  Thames  had  an  enormous  steam¬ 
boat  traffic.  The  great  silent  highway  was  the 
favorite  road  to  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Southend, 
and  Sheerness.  Two  fleets  of  large  paddle 
steamers — the  Diamond  and  the  Star  Lines — 
were  occupied  with  the  Gravesend  traffic.  The 
Woolwich  and  Waterman’s  Companies  had  a 
smaller  fleet  plying  constantly  between  Lon¬ 
don,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich.  The  Citizen 
boats  ran  every  few  minutes  between  London 
Bridge  and  Chelsea,  and  in  the  summer  some 
of  them  ran  up  to  Kew,  Richmond,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  frequently  being  stranded  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  river.  Another  company 
had  a  fleet  of  penny  boats  running  between  Old 
Swan  Pier  and  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  yet  another  -one  of  whose  boats 
was  at  last  blown  up — took  passengers  from 
the  Old  Swan  to  a  landing  stage  opposite  Salis¬ 
bury  Street,  from  whence  they  emerged  through 
the  dark  arches  of  the  Adelphi  into  the  Strand, 
for  the  modest  sum  of  one  halfpenny.  Most  of 
the  river  traffic  in  process  of  time  fell  into  the 
bands  of  one  company — the  London  Steamboat 
Company — which  three  years  ago  went  into 
liquidation,  the  business  being  subsequently 
taken  over  by  the  River  Thames  Steamboat 
Company.  Cheap  fares,  refreshment  bars  on 
board,  and  other  devices  have  failed  to  secure 
a  dividend,  and  the  business  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  twelve  months  at  a  loss  of 
£11,600.  The  Company  accordingly  has 
offered  to  sell  the  whole  of  its  property  by 


tender,  but  so  far  has  not  met  with  a  suitable 
purchaser.  The  result  has  been  mainly  brought 
about  by  railway  and  tram-line  extensions, 
which  necessarily  place  the  river  steamers  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  rail  is  a  quicker  mode  of 
travelling,  the  tram-carat  least  as  quick,  and  as 
most  of  the  passengers  save  a  walk  to  the  pier 
from  which  they  would  start,  and  another  from 
the  pier  at  which  they  would  alight,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  boats  are  avoided  by  people 
to  whom  time  is  money.  The  boats  have  lost 
the  business  traffic,  and  pleasure  traffic  alone  is 
left.  Some  bold  speculator  may  possibly  make 
an  offer  for  the  fleet,  and  succeed  where  others 
have  failed,  but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
the  most  skilful  management  will  restore  to  the 
river  boats  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
business  traffic  which  they  once  enjoyed. — 
European  Mail. 

Jewel  Lore. — The  superstitions  that  still 
linger  round  gems  and  precious  stones  repre¬ 
sent  a  rapidly  diminishing  quantity.  We  no 
longer  attribute  as  our  forefathers  did  to  each 
stone  a  special  influence  over  each  month,  nor 
wear  the  sapphire  in  April,  the  agate  in  May, 
and  so  forth.  We  never  think  of  appropriating 
to  twelve  kinds  of  precious  stones  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  or  the  twelve  Apostles  ;  and 
if  there  was  any  pious  intent  in  making  the 
chrysolite  the  symbol  of  St.  Matthew,  the  jasper 
of  St.  Peter,  or  the  uncertain  beryl  of  the  in¬ 
credulous  Sl  Thomas,  we  deem  ourselves 
exempt  from  the  need  of  such  reminders. 
Surely  it  was  no  mean  happiness  to  possess 
gems  which,  like  the  sapphire,  insured  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  prayer,  or,  like  the  diamond  and 
amethyst,  reduced  war  to  a  safe  and  pleasant 
pastime.  And  any  one  who  has  known  the 
agitations  of  a  lawsuit  might  well  think  that 
the  nervous  reliance  he  placed  in  his  solicitor 
would  not  have  been  badly  exchanged  fur  the 
faith  which  in  an  earlier  age  and  a  similar 
plight  he  would  have  placed  in  a  morsel  of 
chalcedony.  Like  botany,  astronomy,  or  even 
theology,  mineralogy  had  its  roots  and  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  superstitions  and  searchings  of 
magic  ;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  without  supersti¬ 
tion  to  foster  observation,  science  of  any  kind 
would  never  have  come  to  life  at  all.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  so  embedded  in  superstition  is 
the  older  mythology,  that  notwithstanding  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  precious  stones  it  may 
fairly  be  suspected  that  their  original  attraction 
lay  less  in  their  beauty  than  in  their  anticipated 
efficacy  for  magical  and  medicinal  purposes. 
To  this  day  the  agates,  emeralds,  garnets, 
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heliotrope,  and  serpentine,  that  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  Tyrol  mountains,  are 
chiefly  valued  for  their  magical  uses ;  the 
agate,  for  instance,  rendering  its  wearer  proof 
against  serpent-bites,  or  making  him  a  good 
speaker,  while  the  emerald  strengthens  his 
sight  and  memory  ;  and  drinking-cups  of  ser¬ 
pentine  are  a  security  against  poison.  Take 
first  the  diamond,  the  king  of  stones.  Besides 
its  minor  properties  of  averting  bad  dreams, 
insanity,  and  poison — all  of  them  common 
dangers  to  royalty — it  has  the  higher  virtue, 
derived  probably  from  its  false  derivation  from 
d  {mat)  and  tia/idu  {to  conquer),  of  rendering  its 
possessor  invincible  in  war  and  of  repelling 
bis  enemies  ;  and  as  war  has  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  been  the  fashionable  occupation  of 
kings  and  nobles,  the  magical  qualities  of  the 
diamond  would  alone  suffice  to  give  it  the  rank 
among  gems  that  it  still  enjoys.  Till  the 
seventeenth  century  at  least  this  aspect  of  gems 
constituted  the  chief  interest  of  mineralogy. 
Marbodius  is  full  of  such  things  as  the  power 
of  the  chrysolite  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  of 
the  onyx  to  dispel  sadness,  of  the  heliotrope  to 
confer  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  the  coral  to 
avert  storms  and  thunderbolts  from  fields,  or 
houses,  or  ships.  All  these  qualities  go  back, 
doubtless,  to  the  remotest  days  of  Paganism, 
for  they  correspond  in  character  with  those  at¬ 
tributed  to  precious  stones  in  the  oldest  extant 
poem  on  the  subject,  written  by  Onomakritus, 
a  Greek  priest  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  and  by  him  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  One 
can  understand  that  next  or  equal  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  value  of  a  stone  as  a  pledge  of 
victory  in  battle,  would  rank  its  capacity  to  in¬ 
sure  to  its  possessor  the  fulfilment  of  his  pray¬ 
ers  addressed  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  this  is 
what  stands  out  in  that  work  as  their  chief  in¬ 
terest  and  purport.  The  supreme  merit  of  the 
adamas,  the  crystal,  the  tree-agate,  the  jasper, 
the  topaz,  and  the  opal  is  that  the  gods  are  im¬ 
potent  to  resist  the  spell  of  their  influence. 
Only  let  a  man  go  to  the  temple  with  a  crystal 
in  his  hand,  and  none  of  the  immortals  will 
refuse  to  hear  his  prayer.  Nothing  is  so  con¬ 
servative  as  superstition,  or  so  little  liable  to 
freaks  and  fluctuations,  and  therefore  it  is 
strange  that  the  sapphire,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  power  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  prayer, 
had  also  the  faculty  of  protecting  its  owner 
from  fraud,  fear,  or  envy,  should  have  come  in 
modern  superstition  to  hold  the  position  of  an 
unlucky  stone.  The  same  puzzle  meeu  us  with 
regard  to  that  most  glorious  of  all  stones,  the 
opal,  so  justly  valued  in  olden  days,  that  after 


ages  applauded  that  Roman  senator  who,  when 
Mark  Antony  coveted  his  opal  ring,  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  preferring  to  part  with  his 
country  rather  than  with  his  gem.  There  are 
numbers  of  foolish  people  nowadays  who  will 
actually  refuse  the  gift  of  an  opal  or  sell  any 
they  may  possess  rather  than  be  the  owner  of 
so  dangerous  a  source  of  bad  luck  and  dispelled 
affection.  Yet  the  opal  was  the  reverse  of  an 
inauspicious  stone  in  ancient  days.  It  was 
classed  by  Onomakritus  among  those  that  in¬ 
sure  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  According  to  Ber- 
quem,  it  made  its  wearer  lovable  and  conciliated 
affection,  it  rejoiced  the  heart,  preserved  from 
poison  and  infection,  dissipated  melancholy, 
and  strengthened  the  sight.  Could  one,  then, 
wish  for  anything  better,  either  as  a  gift  or  a 
possession  ? — Gentleman’ t  Magaxine. 

The  Homogeneity  or  the  Slavs.— The 
Slavs  are  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  peoples 
of  Europe.  They  are  also  one  of  the  most 
homogeneous  in  language  and  in  faith,  the  dis¬ 
senters  among  them — the  Poles  excepted— 
being  few,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter 
also,  there  are  not  many  discordant  political 
elements  in  their  midst.  Yet  this  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  has  as  yet  exercised  little  moral 
or  intellectual  influence  on  the  world  at  large. 
Being  for  the  most  part  inland  people,  they 
have  done  little  for  commerce,  or  for  maritime 
discovery,  and  having  vast  tracts  of  partially 
unoccupied  land  to  settle,  none  of  them  have 
become  the  founders  of  colonics  or  of  other 
Slavonias  beyond  the  seas.  To  literature  they 
have  contributed  comparatively  little,  and  that 
little,  owing  to  the  small  acquaintance  of  the 
world  at  large  with  their  dialects,  is  even  less 
appreciated.  No  great  philosopher,  or  discov¬ 
erer,  or  moralist,  and,  considering  their  num¬ 
ber,  comparatively  few  great  soldiers  or  artists, 
have  sprung  up  among  them.  They  are  imita¬ 
tors,  not  originators ;  doers,  not  thinkers. 
Nevertheless,  a  Slav  thinks  of  a  Slav  in  a  very 
different  way  fiom  what  one  of  the  Germanic 
or  one  of  the  Latin  family  regards  the  other 
members  of  his  group.  Most  of  them  are  of 
one  faith,  and  many  of  them  have  a  past  not 
widely  dissimilar,  and  a  future  toward  which 
their  common  aspirations  tend.  A  Russian, 
for  example,  has  no  other  Russian  nationality, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ruthenians  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  to  care  for.  All  his  race  are  subject  to 
the  Czar.  He  has  no  Lower  Canada  like  the 
Frenchman ;  no  Jtalia  irredenta,  like  the 
Italians  ;  no  Courland  and  Livonia,  like  the 
Germans  ;  ito  greater  Greece,  like  the  Greeks  ; 
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nor  any  Transylvania,  like  the  Roumanians. 
Yet  he  regards  the  Slavs  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  Russian  Empire  with  a  kindness  which  we 
cannot  extend  to  the  U  nited  States.  They  are 
bis  proUgis,  and  he  is  their  big  brother.  They  1 
are  therefore  to  him  what  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  are  to  the  Hollanders  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  almost  as  much  as  Australasia  and 
British  North  America  are  to  us. — PeopUt  of 
tJu  WorU. 

Bookworms. — The  present  age  is  too  full  of 
haste  and  bustle  to  find  time  for  that  “  lei¬ 
surely  reading  of  old  folios’*  in  which  Coleridge 
delighted,  or  to  be  friendly  to  that  total  absorp¬ 
tion  in  bygone  literature  which  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  bookworm  proper.  Still 
a  few  specimens  of  the  genuine  bookworm  still 
survive.  They  are  to  be  found  in  remote 
country  places  and  in  quiet  nooks  of  our  large 
towns,  for  the  bookworm  dislikes  noise,  which 
interrupts  bis  studies.  That  a  man  must  pos¬ 
sess  some  education  before  he  becomes  a  book¬ 
worm  goes  without  saying,  yet  the  bookworm 
is  not  always  a  genuine  student,  frequently  not 
a  clever  man  nor  an  accomplished  scholar. 
The  bookworm  has  generally  some  pet  theory 
regarding  the  inscription  on  Apollo’s  Temple, 
or  the  authorship  of  Junius,  or  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  the  engrossing 
thought  of  his  life,  and  of  which  he  ulks  in  all 
companies,  regardless  of  the  interest,  or  even 
the  comprehension  of  his  hearers.  With  all 
his  learning,  the  bookworm  is  generally  curi¬ 
ously  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  Outside  his  peculiar  range  of 
studies,  the  bookworm  is  a  man  of  few  inter¬ 
ests.  It  is  this  solitariness  of  disposition, 
“  sitting  alone,  like  a  fly  in  the  heart  of  a  nut,” 
as  an  old  writer  describes  it,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  bookworm  from  the  large-hearted, 
large-brained  scholar,  who  is  eager  to  share  his 
treasures  of  knowledge  with  all  the  world. 
”  Gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach,” 
wrote  Chaucer  of  the  clerk  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrimage — the  typical  scholar,  not  of  his  age 
alone,  but  of  future  generations.  The  book¬ 
worm  has  none  of  this  expansiveness  of  mind. 
If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  bookworm  de¬ 
votes  himself  entirely  to  antiquarian  researches, 
he  wastes  much  time  in  the  present  in  demon¬ 
strating  how  much  other  men  wasted  their  time 
in  the  past.  He  loves  to  drag  to  light  books 
deservedly  forgotten,  to  discover  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  bygone  worthless  controversies,  to  form 
collections  of  literary  trash,  only  interesting  as 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 


fritter  away  time  and  abilities.  In  bis  way, 
the  bookworm  is  probably  a  happy  man.  He 
lives  too  much  in  the  past  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  events  of  the  present,  and  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries  deadens  the  acuteness  of  the 
feelings  with  which  one  surveys  the  greatest 
tragedies.  We  are  naturally  more  touched  by 
a  mournful  story  among  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors  than  by  the  remembrance  of  the  woes  of 
Dido,  and  a  tale  of  outrage  or  oppression  oc¬ 
curring  in  our  own  day  stirs  a  sympathy  which 
the  wrongs  of  Boadicea  might  fail  to  wake. 
The  bookworm,  who  only  cares  for  the  past,  is 
consequently  saved  many  strong  emotions. 
The  wrongs,  the  sorrows,  the  struggles,  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  are  all  of  a  temperate 
character  ;  their  echoes  come  to  him  across  the 
stream  of  time  and  are  fainter  than  the  sounds 
of  the  everyday  life  around  him.  It  was  a 
bookworm  who,  when  his  servant  rushed  into 
his  study  to  tell  him  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
pettisbly  replied.  ”  Why  do  you  worry  me  with 
domestic  matters?  Always  go  to  my  wife 
about  such  things.”  The  bookworm  is  gener¬ 
ally  fortunate  enough  to  possess  some  friends 
or  relatives  who  will  take  the  sordid  cares  of 
life  off  his  shoulders  and  leave  him  free  to  pur¬ 
sue  bis  dreams  in  peace.  He  is  generally  pos¬ 
sessed  of  private  means,  probably  because  with¬ 
out  such  good  fortune  he  could  never  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  bookworm  at  all,  the  necessity 
of  working  for  daily  bread  being  antagonistic 
to  the  life  of  the  bibliophile.  The  bookworm’s 
life  is  a  peaceful  if  not  a  particularly  useful 
one,  and  as  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
”  learning  is  always  of  value — if  only  to  form 
a  kind  of  literary  chest  of  drawers  for  the  use 
of  others  who  can  make  a  better  use  of  its  con¬ 
tents.”  The  bookworm  himself  believes  that 
his  labors  are  of  incalculable  service  to  his 
literary  fellows.  He  is  perpetually  publishing 
some  small  discovery — of  the  discrepancy  of  a 
date  in  the  life  of  some  obscure  writer  who 
has  been  dead  and  forgotten  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  ;  of  the  spelling  of  some  name  that 
was  never  of  great  renown— and  is  as  proud  of 
these  petty  corrections  of  received  ideas  as  of 
some  genuine  and  valuable  “  new  light”  in  the 
field  of  scientific  research.  At  least  his  hobby 
is  a  harmless  one,  though  the  bookworm  can 
never  take  rank  with  the  genuine  scholar. — 
London  Standard. 

Cranks  and  Capitalists.—"  It  is  only  his 
fun,”  was  Lamb’s  excuse  for  Coleridge’s  meta¬ 
physical  talk.  The  same  apology  is  made  by 
its  spirited  proprietor  for  the  dog  which  snaps 
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at  you  and  for  the  horse  which  kicks.  “  It  is 
only  playfulness."  In  the  same  way  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  only  the  play¬ 
fulness  of  American  citizens  which  makes  it 
needful  for  Messrs.  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  to 
guard  their  lives  and  houses  by  a  cordon  of 
police.  According  to  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can  (which,  of  course,  may  be  mistaken),  the 
wealthy  of  New  York  are  protected  by  body¬ 
guards,  just  as  if  they  were  tyrants  in  a  small 
Italian  town  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Borgias 
and  Medicis  took  their  lives  (and  other  people's 
too)  in  their  hands.  So  do  the  Goulds  and 
Vanderbilts.  Not  that  the  citizens  are  envious, 
bloodthirsty  men,  but  that  “  cranks"  are 
about,  and  are  unwarned  by  the  fate  of  Gui- 
teau.  The  “  crank”  appears  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  who  in  England  opposes  vaccination, 
who  is  in  favor  of  coercing  nobody  but  loyal 
Protestants,  and  in  whom,  generally  speaking, 
Gladstonianism  is  "  chronic,”  like  being  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  devil  in  the  affecting  case  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Spoolin.  The  American  "  crank" 
finds  a  safety-valve  in  writing  “  cranky”  letters 
to  people  like  the  late  Mr.  William  H.  Van¬ 
derbilt,  in  which  he  proposes  to  alleviate  social 
inequality  by  taking  the  life  of  such  citizens. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  professed  no  fear  of  ”  rational 
evildoers  :”  but  he  does  not  know  how  far  the 
playfulness  of  the  crank  may  carry  him. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  in  being  shot  by  a 
mere  faddist,  and  then  hearing,  on  a  death-bed 
besieged  by  reporters,  that  it  was  only  the  poor 
fellow's  playfulness.  The  houses  of  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Astor,  and  Gould  have  therefore  (still  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Baltimore  authority)  organized 
a  plan  of  protection  and  defence  on  the  eight- 
hour  system.  Spies  hover  around  them  in  re¬ 
lays.  being  relieved  every  eight  hours.  But 
spies  cannot  stop  the  postal  service,  and  letters 
pour  in  charged  with  ”  appeals,  demands,  and 
threats.”  There  are  nine  houses  to  be  guarded, 
and  no  one  can  approach  any  of  these  houses 
without  being  observed  by  the  sentinels.  Do 
the  Rothschilds  and  Barings  of  this  country 
find  more  safety  under  monarchic  institutions 
than  the  Goulds  under  the  equal  laws  which 
are  chanted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie?  Oris 
capital  in  the  States  within  more  measurable 
distance  of  ”  ransom”  than  even  at  home  ? 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  has  a  system  more  individual 
and  characteristic.  When  he  wants  sentinels 
he  does  not  go  to  a  wholesale  detective  agency. 
He  bosses  the  job  himself.  ”  For  years  he 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  stalwart 
young  fellow."  Why,  a  man  might  as  well  be 
an  Irish  Secretary  on  unfriendly  terms  with 


Messrs.  Egan,  Sheridan,  and  Parnell,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  as  he  was  when  opposed  to 
rapine  and  dismemberment,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  Is  it  worth  while  to  be  so  very  rich 
under  penalty  of  having  to  endure  the  constant 
companionship  of  a  stalwart  young  fellow  ? 
An  intelligent  millionaire  should,  at  least,  en¬ 
gage  young  fellows  who  are  not  only  stalwart, 
but  educated  and  well-mannered.  Here  is  a 
new  profession  for  men  who  have  taken  first 
classes  and  rowed  in  their  college  boats.  They 
might  enlist  as  stalwart  young  fellows,  and  ac¬ 
company  millionaires,  and  marry  their  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughters.  We  perceive 
the  elements  of  a  new  romance  in  the  situation. 
After  his  University  career  a  young  fellow 
might  pass  a  few  months  at  Professor  Don¬ 
nelly's  finishing  academy,  and  then  might  get 
a  really  lucrative  engagement.  The  advan¬ 
tages  to  Mr.  Gould  and  other  people  as  unfortu¬ 
nately  eminent  are  obvious.  The  stalwart 
young  fellow  of  the  future  will  be  presentable, 
and  a  charming  companion.  In  addition  to  his 
present  young  fellow  (who  may  be  a  Harvard 
or  Yale  man,  for  what  we  know),  Mr.  Gould 
keeps  a  few  spies  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  op¬ 
posite  his  house.  Then  he  has  patrols  of  his 
own,  and  is  much  better  guarded  than  the 
British  camp  was  at  Suakim.  Mr.  Gould,  in 
troubled  times,  visits  his  office  in  a  cab,  not  in 
an  elevated  car,  as  formerly.  In  an  elevated 
car,  perhaps,  a  capitalist  offers  too  good  an 
aim  to  the  sportive  ”  crank"  below.  If  you 
ring  at  Mr.  Gould's  door  a  watchman  arrives 
at  the  door  from  without  as  soon  as  the  servant 
from  within.  Nor  are  people  permitted  to 
chalk  up  ”  antagonistic  sentiments"  on  his 
steps  and  house  walls.  Who  are  the  people 
that  have  chalked  G.  S.,  with  an  arrow  point¬ 
ing  westward,  all  over  London  ?  Are  these 
marks  meant  to  direct  a  Socialistic  march,  or 
are  they  for  the  guidance  of  the  Friends  of 
Dynamite  in  case  the  bill  does  not  pass  its 
second  reading  ?  Such  questions,  in  New 
York,  would  engage  the  attentiqn  of  the  weal¬ 
thy.  Mr.  Gould  has  epigrams  of  this  sort 
written,  in  red  chalk  too,  near  his  house  : 

“  The  Rich  may  ihirk. 

The  Poor  must  work, 

labor 

neighbor.” 

The  poet,  when  lagged,  had  only  reached  the 
rhymes,  not  the  reason,  of  his  final  couplet, 
not  can  we  pretend  to  complete  what  his  in¬ 
spiration  left  half  told.  Or  is  the  passage  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  William  Morris? — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 
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The  figures  pnblishod  bearing  upon  the 
density  of  the  population  in  the  Metropolis  of 
London  show  a  great  difference  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  population  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts.  According  to  the  last  census  returns, 
there  was  in  1881  a  population  of  58,500  at 
Limehouse,  or  a  density  of  344,730  persons 
to  (he  square  mile.  In  the  Strand  district 
the  population  was  33,568,  and  the  number 
to -the  square  mile  119,773.  At  Fulham  the 
number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  given 
at  the  large  number  of  540,307,  the  densest 
district  of  all  others.  Clerkenwell  shows  the 
number  per  square  mile  at  135,300;  Bethnal 
Green,  101,000  ;  the  City  of  London,  75,700  ; 
Newington,  1x0,730  ;  Bermondsey,  80,640; 
Kensington,  14,130;  Poplar,  34,330;  Cam¬ 
berwell,  37,000 ;  Hampstead,  13,900.  Lewis¬ 
ham  is  the  least  populated  to  the  square  mile 
of  any,  being  put  at  5,930 ;  the  next  to  this 
is  Wandsworth,  11,480.  These  figures,  picked 
out  at  random  from  a  uble,  show  the  very 
uneven  distribution  of  the  population  of  Lon¬ 
don,  both  north  and  south.  In  their  report 
on  the  question  of  sewage  interception.  Sir 
Joseph  BazaJgette,  C.  B.,  and  Colonel  Hay> 
wood  assumed  the  future  density  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  uncovered  area  of  the  suburbs 
would  be  about  30,000  persons  per  square 
mile.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this 
estimate  of  density  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded 
under  the  present  sanitary  laws  in  force  in  the 
metropolis,  and  that  at  least  we  are  never 
again  likely  to  have  a  population  of  100,000 
per  square  mile.  The  table  is,  however,  in¬ 
structive  in  showing  that  the  poorest  districts 
are  not  the  most  thickly  populated,  and  that 
the  western  suburb  of  Fulham  contains  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  people  that  Lime- 
house  has,  and  considerably  more  than  five 
times  the  number,  to  the  mile,  of  Bethnal 
Green. 

Those  who  have  Drawings  by  Frederick 
Walker  should  treasure  them.  The  little 
drawing  of  "  A  Street  Scene  at  Cookham,” 


sold  at  Christie’s  on  Saturday,  brought  860 
guineas ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  sold  for  450 
guineas,  and  not  so  very  many  years  pre¬ 
viously  the  artist  parted  with  it  for  something 
under  ^^50.  At  the  same  sale  Sir  T.  Laur¬ 
ence’s  “Nature" — a  study  of  two  little  girls 
— brought  1800  guineas,  and  Sir  E.  Land¬ 
seer’s  picture  of  **  Sir  Walter  Scott  seated  in 
Rhymer’s  Glen,’’  which  some  years  ago  was 
disposed  of  for  about  3000  guineas,  brought 
1950  guineas. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth’s  Gallery. — On 
Saturday  an  important  and  attractive  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  pictures  of  Parisian  li(jp,  by  J.  J.  Tis- 
set,  was  opened  at  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  & 
Son’s  gallery  in  the  Haymarket. 

Railway  Traffic  and  Receipts. — The 
variance  in  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  different 
railway  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  passenger,  and  from  goods,  minval, 
and  cattle  trains,  will  be  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  Except 
ing  the  Metropolitan  line,  which  provide  al¬ 
most  exclusively  a  passenger  service,  it  is 
found  that  the  highest  percentage  of  passenger 
receipts  in  England  is  earned  on  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  wheie  it  stands 
at  77.8,  whilst  in  Scotland  it  is  found  to  be 
58.1  for  the  Highland,  and  in  Ireland  at  81.1 
for  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Rail¬ 
way.  The  lowest  percentage  of  passenger 
train  receipts  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land  respectively,  are  the  Manchester,  Shef¬ 
field,  and  Lincoln,  S8.5 ;  Caledonian,  36.0; 
and  Waterford  and  Limerick,  44.9.  The 
southern  lines  of  England,  with  an  absence 
of  manufacturing  and  mineral  traffic,  stand 
out  in  marked  distinction  to  those  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  counties,  which  have 
a  more  equal  division  of  passenger  and  goods 
receipts.  Tsken  generally,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  goods 
train  working  of  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 
between  the  percentage  of  goods  miles  run 
and  the  receipts  therefrom.  In  considering 
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the  percentage  of  revenue  expended  for  the 
working  of  the  traffic  departnentt,  it  is  found 
that  a  mixed  passenger  and  goods  traffic  re¬ 
quires  a  larger  outlay  for  manipulating  than 
where  the  trains  run  are  more  exclusively  for 
passenger  service. 

To  Advocate  low  ceilings  as  advantageous 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  reference  to  ventilation,  appears  very 
bold  indeed.  Nevertheless  this  is  done  in  the 
Popuiar  Science  Monthly  of  April.  In  such 
rooms,  it  is  argued,  the  window-tops  being 
nearer  the  ceiling,  there  is  abetter  sweeping-out 
and  changing  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  whereas,  if  the  ceiling  is  higher,  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  air  is  moved,  and  an  in¬ 
verted  lake  of  foul  and  hot  air  is  left  floating  in. 
the  space  above  the  window-tops.  It  is 
further  argued  that  tht  stagnant  atmospheric 
lake  under  the  ceiling,  although  motionless, 
keeps  actively  at  work,  under  the  law 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  fouling  the  fresh 
currents  circulating  beneath  it.  With  low 
ceilings  and  high  windows  such  accumulation 
of  foul  air  is  not  possible,  the  whole  height  of 
the  room  being  swept  by  the  currents  as  the 
dust  of  the  floor  is  swept  by  a  broom.  Low 
ceilings  enable  a  room  to  be  warmed  with  less 
expenditure  of  heat  and  less  cost  of  fuel.  I 
may  add  to  this  that  such  a  room,  with  a  win- 
ddV  reaching  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ceiling,  may  be  safely  warmed  by  a  gas  or 
paraffine  stove  without  any  chimney,  especially 
if  the  window  is  opened  above  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  this  case  the  room  is  warmed  chiefly  by  a 
mild  and  well-diflfused  radiation  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  under  such  conditions  will  be  the 
warmest  part  of  the  room. 

The  Times  of  India  raises  a  curious  point 
about  a  certain  meteor  of  unusual  brilliancy 
which  was  seen  in  India  on  a  certain  night  in 
January  last.  Curiously  enough,  a  meteor 
which  was  described  by  eye-witnesses  in  al¬ 
most  the  same  language  which  was  used  by  the 
Indian  observers  passed  over  London  on  the 
same  evening.  It  was  travelling  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  appeared  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  before  the  meteor  noted  in  India.  The 
question  raised  by  this  double  appearance  is : 
Are  these  two  meteors  really  one  and  the  same  ? 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  of  obser¬ 
vation  is  between  five  and  six  thousand  miles, 
which  would  give  a  rate  of  movement  for  the 


meteor  of  thirty-five  and  a  half  miles  per  min* 
ute.  The  question  is  a  startling  one,  which 
wc  think  could  be  easily  answered  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  logs  of  various  vessels  which  were  near 
the  presumed  track  of  the  meteor  on  the  night 
of  its  occurrence.  Such  an  unusual  appearance 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  recorded. 
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I  nery  of  life-,  hopes  and  aspiraUons.  8uch  return  to  their  one  who  hM  been  planted  and  r^teil  for  a  long 
'  unweloome  car^weary  and  worn,  and  life--  work  M^ms 
harder  than  when  they  left  it.  Doubly  fortunate  is  he  ^  **“  esUblished  over 

^ ooriest  8ubtirb»n  homes  in 

back  the  foes  of  health  and  restoring  strength  and  life  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  situated  at  Mott  Haven,  just 

*  ■  ,  .  .  , .  *  acroes  the  Harlem  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

!  Two summenago a  young  l^y.  a  whool  teacher, came  .  j,  »  estimable  lady,  and  is  known  as 

from  her  home  in  Chester,  Delaware  County,  to  see  I  ability.  Those  who  see  her  now,  in 

j  If  ■omethiuic  could  be  done  togiTe  her  renewed  strength  ej»}oyinent  of  excellent  hexlth*  would  hardly  sup- 

I  and  health,  that  she  might  return  to  lier  much-loved  ^jji^t  four  years  ago  she  was  an  invalid  wavering  be- 

1  profession  after  the  close  of  the  vacation.  Her  incessant  |  tween  the  love  of  life  and  a  constant  prospect  of  death. 

I  cough,  frequent  expect* iratlons,  and  increasing  weak- 1  jp  pj  ppj  correspondents  who  visited  her,  Mrs. 

I  iiaas  had  compelled  her  to  leave  her  school  before  the  :  Johnston  said ; 

I  term  had  cloaed.  Her  pale,  Uiln  face  and  slender  form  •*  \vhen  I  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the  inangura- 
bespoke  one  marked  for  the  Invidious  destroyer.  But  {  tion  of  President  Gaifleld  1  was  ezposi-d  to  ■•’torniy 


bespoke  one  marked  for  the  Invidious  destroyer.  But  {  tion  of  President  Gaifleld  1  was  ezmsu-d  to  ■•’tomiy 
oh  I  how  her  eyes  appealed  for  help  to  drive  back  the  i  weather  and  caught  a  severe  cold.  It  settled  on  n,y 
i.r.  .1 

full  of  hopes  that  we  could  not  dash  them  to  the  ground,  (pp  b^ame  manned  and  took  me  to  Florida  the  foiM  w- 
A  month  of  vacation  yet  remained.  We  advised  plenty  ing  winter.  1  w  ss  l  y  this  time  unable  to  sit  up  Tir  a 
of  out-door  exercise,  without  overtaxing  or  undue  ex-  moment,  and  was  with  kreat  dlfhculty  cciiv*-yed  to  the 

nnanro  and  the  n«e  of  the  Comnniinil  Ozvaen  twice  a  Me*™cf :  overhearing  the  remark  from  a  t  ystandcr,  a.-- 
^ure,  and  the  use  or  the  Uimpound  oxygen  twice  a  j  transferred  from  the  cairisge  to  my  heiih, 

day ;  then  to  return  to  her  chosen  profession,  keeping  up  <  fj^treffoet  anotker  tobe  bnughllMck  inalott.’  Ihcsunny 
atoadiiy  and  regularly  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  days  partially  restored  my  health,  but  mi  the  approach 
After  she  had  been  in  her  school  six  weeks  she  wrote  of  winter  again  my  cough  increased  »nd  strength  van- 
f  .r  ^oAcr  supply  of  ^e  Compound  Oxygen.  «m.Wer-  ^Jp^eMlng  qTuntuWifdTom  ^renre  of  dt^f 

lug  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  Compound  Oxygen  and  be  in  opiy.  Btlli  I  fought  the  idea  that  1  liad  entered  on  the 
Iter  school  than  to  stay  out  of  her  school  and  save  its  cost,  decline  that  ends  in  death. 

All  winter,  and  till  the  close  of  spring,  she  continued  in  “I  had  heard  of  Compound  Oxygen  and  I  determine*! 

her  •chool  by  the  of  Compound  last  i";^,'grmeritt«  hSid^wrieVl  Dr'stortejcx^nllfc 

•ummer  called  upon  us  during  h«r  vacAtlon  the  picture  what  1  already  lealla^,  uamely,  that  my 

of  health,  and  delighted  that  she  could  continue  teach-  case  was  a  serious  one,  and  that  uulese  the  heinorrhayes 
Itig.  were  checked  I  would  not  live  over  three  month;*.  1 

The  following  is  the  experience  of  another  teacher.  deeply  impressed  with  his  careevtness.  I  trivii 

•  1  _ J  iBoi  ike  Compound  Oxygen  at  once  an<l  found  a  prompt 

A  letter,  post-marked  Chicago,  reached  us  in  1881,  increased  daily  and  the  cure  ev.  ntually 


dated  July  13th,  which  submitted  the  case  of  a  lady 
teacher.  She  stated  her  condition  to  be ; 


proved  permanent.  I  was  Inspired  with  an  enil>iir-f..‘>ro 
for  life  to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  '1  he  weary, 
nervous  depression  to  which  1  had  yielded  gave  way  to 


-A  physical  wreck.  Have  spent  twenty-flve  years  in  nervous  depression  to  »hl»h  1  had  yielded  gave  way  to 
schoobrooin  as  pupil  and  as  teacher.  Nowsuffor  from  '  y*nshlne  and  hoM.  The  pain  in  my  lungs  gradually 
oxoessive  nervousness,  at  times  almost  amounting  to  ■  "v?- .f no  longer 

frenzy,  with  extreme  sensitiveness;  am  troubled  with  ; 

lumbago,  also  with  deafness;  have  much  trouble  with  '  by  a  facility 

eyesJvSiich  an  oculist  attributes  to  muscular  weakness,  |  n^ng  the  foil  breaking  jsiwer  of  my  Iuiict.  My 
caused  by  geueral  debility.  Three  years  ago  1  went  to  ;  *■,  i  ^i-K^n 

i  California,  where  the  climate  acted  as  a  to^ ;  but  I  be-  1  ^ Ui'Lv*i 

i  gan  to  review  some  of  my  studies,  which  brought  on  con- 1 


cldentally  given,  in  a  letter  dated  March  8th,  188C : 


Many  other  interesting  eases  are  printed  by  permis¬ 
sion  in  a  brochure  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  freely 
'  .  "  Y®”  ‘  mailed  to  all  applicants.  M.mograplui  are  also  published 

'  *'*  the  old  school  reMer?  Well,  like  the  ‘  healed  dog,  1  <,jj  yarious  forms  of  disease  which  have  yielded  to  its  iii- 

'  rae^thc  Clln?vfAuW‘^m^^^^^  O  wn  will  ""S 

I  supply.  A  lady  friend,  who  has  been  a  semi-invalid  for  P^Jents,  with  permission  to  puhlish,  arc  limited  in  a 
I  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  a  confirmed  invalid  for  I  I*pcr  named  Health  and  Life.  Any  part  or 
■  some  tour  or  five  years,  the  last  few  years  nervous  pros-  all  this  literature  may  be  had  by  any  one  sufliclently  in- 
'  tratlon,  distress  in  brain,  etc.,  which  has  rendetea  her  terested  in  the  subject  to  write  for  It. 

I  sulTering  almost  unbearable.  Materia  medica,  water-  Drs.  SU'key  A  Pslen,  of  1529  Arch  Street,  Phlladel- 
!  cures, rest, care,  kindness,  and  diet  have  failed;  but  I  phia,  are  the  physicians  who  hare  succee<lcd  in  this 


not  wholly  natored,  may  suffer  lew  from  nervonsnere  k  * 

and  prostration-  As  for  myself.  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself  1?**}*  majority  have  been  ^ched 

and  my  friends;  have  not  missed  an  hour  flrom  my  at  th«lr  homes  by  the  aid  of  the  e-xpress  companies.  All 
school  duties  for  over  a  year  and  a-half,  and  work  early  the  Ktates  and  Territories  In  the  United  tstnU's.  and 
and  late,  using  my  brain  as  only  a  citv^acber,  who  u  many  foreign  countries,  are  repreaented  in  the:  list  of 
infused  with  a  spirit  of  modem  enthusiAm  and  energy,  names. 


Siu«Nl  by  general  debility.  Three  years  ago  1  went  to  c»Pri^ons  appetite  •"'*  I  Iwn  | 

i  California,  where  the  climate  acted  as  a  to^ ;  but  I  be-  1  ^ Ui'Lv*i 

i  vit.n  tik  T^vipw  MJniA t>r  fiiv  wlitph  IkiDtiffht fill  fvkfi  f  *  ©xcrci®©  cftr©  ill  XToloin^  to  coIqb.  1  slv\ xys 

Kilon^f  rim  brain  frem  whhh  I  Cv-e  imv?r  full^re  keep  the  Compound  Oxygen  in  the  house,  and  lake  it  on 

exereh^”  hSwUF*  il'red  1 

^^ufi^^Id  to^/l^'foVreSl^"me“““AuTe  "imln^o"  i 

to  ^“ent^  on  ton  of  mTbiSn*  Inhaled  every  few  minutes  unUl  relieved  from  the  pain  i 
ctnierea  on  top  or  my  brain.  Buffocation,  and  when  able  to  live  in  the  sunshine 
swcft  amreu .  Compound  only  before  retiring.  1  really  be- 


rnmmm 


[ .  iiiiimiifPii 


r  Emily,  your  Lundborg's  Cologne  is  so  delightfully  refreshing  in  this  close  car.” 
Why  I  would  not  attempt  a  Journey  like  this  without  it ;  It  takes  away  half  the 
raveling." 

LUNDBORC’8  RHENISH  COLOGNE. 

®’*  I  Idenle,  Alpine  Violet, 

••  >  liarechal  MIel  Rose,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


BOLD  MEDAL,  PASIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


a  Like  all  our  cbocolatee,  {•  pre- 
pared  with  the  greitleet  care,  and 
cooaiota  of  a  auperior  quality  of 
cocoa  aad  auirar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  confec¬ 
tionery,  H  is'a  delicioua  article, 
and  is  highly  reconusended  by 

8old  by  Oroeera  everywheie. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Borcliester,  lasL 

'  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

^  BAKER'S 


EYES  PUT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 


W  ‘Warranted  absefwfel|r  yntre 
Ceeea,  from  which  the  axoaaa  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  It  haa  Mrcc 
Mums  the  ttrtngtk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
writh  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  eooooffli- 
oal,  omting  Uvt  than  oas  cta(  a 
cep.  It  ia  delicioaa,  nuuriahlng, 
atrengthenlng,  ceally  digaated,  and 

(admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  aa  for  persona  in  bsalth. 

8el4  by  Oiwceci  everywbare. 


■Bvciy  lady,  whether  hnuaekeenlnc  or  hoarding', 
should  Ui-ume  auquaiiiuvl  with  its  iitiuty  and 
conveuleuoe  tor  au,  ci-kaninu  ruRroHes. 

It  will  be  found  as  handy  to  have  In  the  boudoir, 
for  RKMOVINU  RTAiNfl  Irotii  Hinall  articles,  for  bath- 
iNo  or  cLRANiNo  JEWELRY,  etc.,  Bs  Ut  the  laundry 
or  kitchen. 

NO  GOOD  LAUNDRESS  WILL  CARE  TO  BE  WITHOCT 
IT  ATTEK  A  EAIR  TRIAL. 

Sold  by  all  nrst-class  gror»'rs,  but  see  tUat  sto- 
BIOU8  AKTicLBS  are  not  forced  u]iuu  you. 


JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


